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MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON.* 


** Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 


Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute 

That lie within the mercy of your wit.” 


We like Mr. Moore much : our esteem 
for him is large. There is not, in all 
England, a gentleman of the press who 
lifts the foaming pewter that will dash 
you off the life of a friend in a better 
style; and, what is more to the purpose, 
will keep his faults better out of view, 
and shew his merits with more clever 
portraiture, than Mr. Moore. His Life 
of Sheridan, to be sure, was not quite 
perfect: it had some unpleasant pret- 
tinesses in it, and he took more liber- 
ties with foibles than was exactly ami- 
able in a fellow partisan. Considering 
how much life, light, and joy, Sheridan 
was wont to shed amidst the dull dim 
galaxy of Whig wits and worthies, 
we were sorry that Mr. Moore could 
not have been more charitable to his 
unfortunate memory. For ourselves, 
we were quite disinterested in the 
matter. We always thought Sheridan’s 
celebrity was lamp-lighted,—that there 
was more of the rouge than of the rose 
in the beauty of his genius. He was 
lighted up from below, like the players 
in the presence of the stage-lamps. 
Still, in his day he was a luminary, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


and was esteemed a much more 
considerable personage than his bio- 
grapher has made him. But, while 
we say this, we do not deny that there 
may have been a great deal of truth in 
Mr. Moore’s account; only, consider- 
ing all things, we have some doubt if 
much of what Mr. Moore has said 
might not, for pity of his disas- 
trous end, have been withheld. Itmay, 
however, have been expediently said 
to extenuate the neglect of those who, 
having enjoyed his light until it was 
burnt to the snuff, deserted him in the 
socket. 

This has not been the case with 
Byron. Gods! there never has been 
such a saint as that same lord in the 
calendar of Parnassus ! Can Mr. Moore 
think that Byron’s unmannerly passions 
and coarse selfishness are to be concealed 
by his thick painting? We acknow- 
ledge that he has managed his theme 
ingeniously. He styles his work 
“ Letters and Journals,” &c.; and he 
brings the most egotistical of God’s 


\ ballad-mongers to speak of himself 


as often as possible in his own per- 
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son; and thus Mr. Moore escapes the 
blame of lauding those things and 
transactions which perhaps he might 
have found himself obliged to condemn. 

To be serious: The sketches by Mr. 
Moore of the early life of Byron are 
unquestionably managed not only with 
delicacy, but uncommon beauty. There 
can, indeed, be but one opinion of the 
excellence and taste displayed in this 
part of the work. He has made us 
feel—what was not the case —that the 
little lame malignant was a prankful, 
playful child, as if the “ silent rages” 
of the imp had nothing ever of malice 
or revenge in them. He has shewn, 
however, less than his wonted gallantry 
for the character of Mrs. Byron than, 
considering how she was used among 
the Byrons, he ought to have done. 
It is very true that she was neither 
beautiful nor wise ; but still she was 
a victim, and many of her faults were 
owing to that circumstance. Verily, 
Mr. Moere, the Byrons were a 
strange set; and perhaps you would 
have done your friend as much justice, 
had you considered this more, and 
exerted less microscopic power to dis- 
cover the diamonds on the back of the 
scarabeeus. 

Without question, Lord Byron was 
an interesting man; and he was not 
only one of the most successful but 
one of the most fortunate of authors. 
His success, however, was not alto- 
gether owing to his rare endowments. 
The good fortune which obtained for 
those endowments so early their full 
value in renown, was not less remark- 
able than the greatness of his talents. 
Circumstances which, in the fate of 
other men, would have been deemed 
calamities, and sent forth by their bio- 
graphers to awaken sympathy, were 
contributary to the diffusion of his 
fame, and attractive to the merits of 
his genius. 

His hereditary rank secured for him, 
as a poet, a distinguished place among 
the candidates for literary eminence. 
He was at once admitted to the very 
front of the hustings. No canvass of 
the booksellers was necessary to be- 
speak their suffrages; no search 
among the obscurities of private life, 
to ascertain his connexions, was im- 
posed upon the critics. He was a lord. 

But, even as a lord, there were family 
circumstances which drew the eyes of 
the world towards him. Sprung from 
a race notorious for violent passions, 
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and inheriting a name which had re- 
cently glowed with the lurid gleams of 
adventure, profligacy, and crime, some- 
thing dark and dreadful, eclipse and 
disaster, was expected from him almost 
as a matter of course. The character of 
his immediate predecessor in the title, 
especially in connexion with the cir- 
cumstances of his acquittal, were still 
remembered as they deserved to be. 
The adventures of his grandfather, 
“ the hardy Byron,” were in every 
body’s hands; and his father was as 
well known as polynom Welles- 
ley, and for merits of the same sort. 
His own house supplied the elements 
from which he formed his poetical 
phantoms. Mr. Moore appears to have 
been as much struck as we were 
with the extraordinary concentration 
of the qualities of his ancestors, both 
near and remote, in the individual 
Lord Byron. “ It cannot fail to 
be remarked,” says his partial bio- 
grapher, “ how strikingly he com- 
bined in his own nature some of 
the best, and perhaps worst qualities 
that lie scattered through the various 
characters of his predecessors.” But 
we do not agree with Mr. Moore, that 
his lordship was prouder of being a 
descendant of those Byrons of Nor- 
mandy who accompanied William the 
Conqueror into England, than of hav- 
ing been the author of Childe Harolde 
and Manfred; for it was not in 
his nature to be so. To have valued 
himself on his ancestors was a degree 
of disinterestedness of which Byron 
was incapable. He was certainly not 
vainer of his ancient descent than 
those: who have but that quality to 
brag of: his whole heart was bound 
up in himself, and he was prouder of 
Manfred and of Childe Harolde than 
of all the honours of his pedigree, 
merely because they made him not 
only famous in the world, but the 
greatest in all his line. Every thing 
connected with his literary ambition 
manifests the secret solitary zeal with 
which he worshipped distinction. Look 
at the corrections, the suppressions, the 
additions, that he made to his first 
publication, and the solicitude with 
which he sought for the opinion of 
others concerning it when he gave the 
copies away. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that when he did venture to 
send the work forth for sale, nothing 
was assumed on the distinction of his 
rank. ,It was printed at an unknown 
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provincial press ; it came timidly forth, 
modestly soliciting indulgence, in the 
title-page, for the non-age of the au- 
thor; and its humble garb and men- 
dicant cheapness were assurances to 
the public that the smallest donation 
of applause would be thankfully re- 
ceived. The whole adventure was 
odious with affectation. When noble 
lords aspire to the dignity of poets, 
elegant works are expected from them, 
as far, at least, as type and paper go. 
But Byron’s Hours of Idleness was not 
without publicatory enticements. We 
have a first copy adorned with a cut 
of a view of Harrow—a sad specimen 
of art. Probably it may now be found 
on the cover of some urchin’s attempts 
at strokes and pot-hangers. The poetry, 
however, was not without merit: it 
had indications of a strong and pe- 
culiar mind. We, therefore, do not 
ascribe the playful malice of Mr. Jef- 
frey’s critique of it to any sincere be- 
lief in that gentleman of its worthless- 
ness: it was the puff “ a minor” 
that provoked his wit. Nor, perhaps, 
has the world cause to blame Mr. 
Jeffrey for his severity, as his criticism 
unquestionably had the effect of firing 
the indignation of Byron, and insti- 
gating him to that retaliation which he 
so spiritedly inflicted in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, and which first 
procured for him the notice of the 
public as a poet. - 

It is amusing to compare the re- 
spective characters of Lord Byron and 
Mr. Jeffrey, as they are estimated by 
the public, now that the one is dead, 
and the other dormant. The voice of 
all the age acknowledges his lordship 
as the greatest poetical genius of his 
time ;— Mr. Jeffrey is occasionally re- 
collected as having been the editor of 
a Scottish periodical. 

The problem never can be solved ; 
but few doubt if, without the provoca- 
tion of that criticism, Lord Byron 
would have so soon demonstrated his 
power. The revenge was as just as 
it was well merited. But Mr. Jeffrey 
might have been a little spared: for, 
would he have taken so much pains to 
“tickle his Lordship’s catastrophe,” 
had the “ minor” been less than a peer ? 

Mr. Moore speaks indulgently of 
Lord Byron’s conduct previous to and 
about the time of the publication of 
the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. It would have been better 
had he said less ; for although, in. the 
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caprice of the moment, but oftener to 
mortify than to favour, Lord Byron 
sometimes evinced the generous spirit 
of a young man, yet much of all he 
did was without reference to any other 
object than the gratification of his green 
sickness for notoriety. At that period, 
he was just beginning to glitter a little 
about town. He was too poor to do 
comet; but he did fire-fly with some 
brilliancy, and he possessed a clever 
tact in the choice of methods for gain- 
ing renown—in the Morning Post. 
The famous affair of the scull was 
unique. 

In repairing Newstead Abbey, his 
Lordship found, in a secret niche in 
the walls, the scull, it might be, of 
some incontinent monk, or of one of 
his own ancestors, or of some victim 
to the sullen race. This scull was con- 
verted into a goblet, masquerade dresses 
were provided, and a féte a la démon 
was celebrated in the abbey, at which 
the scull flushed the guests with Bur- 
gundy for blood. Mr. Moore alludes 
to this Odin-like banquet. Why did 
he not tell us all about it, and who 
enacted Devil? But, whoever it 
was, let him look for his reward here- 
after. 

After challenging all the bards of 
England, and all the reviewers of Scot- 
land, to single combat, his Lordship 
went abroad. 

We recollect an epigram with refer- 
ence to his wanderings : 


‘* With title, rank, and genius blest, 

Fantastic Byron knows no rest. 

From clime to clime he flies in vain, 

Nor finds a refuge from his pain. 

Is love—rejected love—the cause ? 

Perfidious friendship, or the laws ? 

Or does the moon control his blood ? 

Ah, no! What then? His book’s 

review'd ! 

Mr. Moore speaks with his wonted 
good taste of that silly challenge; but 
we do not believe a single individual 
thought of accepting it but himself: 
and if Mr. Moore would allow us to 
joke with him on the subject, we would 
say, that the part he played in address- 
ing Byron was a clever ruse to make 
the eccentric lord’s acquaintance. We 
are very willing to admit, that, con- 
sidering how far Mr. Moore was, at 
that time, from years of discretion, less 
could not reasonably have been ex- 
pected from him ; but we have seldom 
seen a more gentlemanly account of an 
aflair of the sort, than the frank, we 
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would almost say magnanimous, state- 
ment which he has given of the subse- 
quent transaction by which his end, 
if he will permit us to say so, was at- 
tained. But was not Byron acquainted 
with the existence of the first letter 
from Mr. Moore being in the hands 
of his agent, before he received the 
second ! 

His Lordship did not make much 
noise in Spain. We have heard, in- 
deed, of some sort of a row that he 
had with an elderly maiden lady in 
Seville ; and also, how queer he looked 
with his feet dangling, as he sat on 
a lofty tripod stool, in the counting- 
house of his agent at Gibraltar. At 
Malta, there was a sad tale of how he 
was beguiled of his yellow diamond 
ring; and he has told us himself of 
his visit to Ali Pasha, that “ energetic 
old man,” as Sir Sidney Smith would 
have called him,—when Ali, being 
skilled in man-flesh, discovered his 
Lordship’s noble blood by the small- 
ness of his hands and ears. The small- 
est member for Westminster was pre- 
sent on the occasion; but it is not 
recorded that the sagacious Turk saw 
any points of nobility in his appear- 
ance. 

Lord Byron’s travels in Greece are 
described in the pilgrimage of Childe 
Harolde. Of his life and adventures, 
after he returned home, we have many 
full, true, and particular accounts. 
Knowing something of the man, what- 
ever Mr. Moore may say to the con- 
trary, of all the different catchpenny 
sketches of his lordship, purporting 
to be Lives or Conversations, we are 
much inclined to think Leigh Hunt’s 
work the truest and the best. In its 
literary merits it is not to be compared 
with Mr. Moore’s; but if Mr. Moore 
had not made the egotist speak so 
much of himself, we are inclined to 
suspect, from our confidence in the 
discernment of that gentleman, that he 
would have given us something more 
like Mr. Hunt’s account of Byron’s 
character than he is likely to do. 

Doubtless, until Childe Harolde had 
drawn upon Byron the eyes of the 
literary world, he was shy and bashful. 
Modesty he never had one grain of: 
but he burned for eminence ; and the 
fear that he might not attain it gave 
him a degree of mauvaise honte that was 
not unlike the blushing diffidence of 
humble merit. 


On his return from Greece, his ar- 
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rival, as a matter of course, due to his 
rank, and to the celebrity he had ac- 
quired in quenching Mr. Jeffrey, and 
treading out so many other wicks, in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
was particularly noticed in the news- 
papers ;—in one instance, somewhat 
remarkably. If our memory serves, it 
was in the Morning Post, by a quaint 
paragraph, announcing that he had re- 
turned from an excursion into the in- 
terior of Africa. His own style was 
happily imitated in the paragraph, — 
a curious circumstance, considering 
that his prose was then unknown, 
except in his epistolary correspond- 
ence. 

Of his subsequent career as an au- 
thor it is needless to speak. It was 
rapid beyond all parallel; but, consi- 
dering the facility with which fame 
may now be spread, it was riot more 
so than the superior merits of his pro- 
ductions deserved. Happy had it been 
for him, had his “ ravenous maw” for 
notoriety been content with fame ; but 
it craved coarser fare. It was a foul 
appetite ; and, to gratify it, he forgot 
the purity and the evanescence of the 
glory he had to preserve. We shall 
speak freely on this woeful dilapida- 
tion of the sublime monument, “ more 
durable than brass or marble,” which 
he had so superbly constructed. 

When men marry, good taste re- 
quires that they should let down the cur- 
tain, and wheel the sofa round, as soon 
as the honey-moon is over. But it 
was not so with Lord Byron. His 
marriage attracted attention: it was 
regarded as eminently prudent, and 
was supposed honourable to his dis- 
cretion and judgment. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely consummated, when 
whisperings began to spread, and heads 
were shaken, and mystical inuendoes 
uttered, by the oracles of scandal. The 
first tale (mark the character of it, as 
indicating the quarter from which it 
came!) was arumour of Lady Byron’s 
father being sordid in the payment of 
her dowry. Then arose other gossip- 
ing, which averred that his Lordship was 
much to blame—was unfaithful, pettish, 
and unmannerly. While every tongue 
was wagging with this theme, down 
went the cards, and heavenward the 
hands and eyes, of every diamonded 
dowager, club bachelor, heartless spin- 
ster, and shovel-hatted dominie, round 
the whist-tables of the three parishes, 
at the shocking news of a thousand- 
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and-one executions being in a certain 
house sacred to Apollo in Piccadilly. 
The ’larum was now rung, and con- 
tinued sounding until “ the separa- 
tion.” Which of all his lordship’s 
works brought to him half the éclat 
of that affair, crowned as it was with 
the gallant correspondence with Lady 
Byron’s father of “ bonny Jem of Aber- 
deen,” the late red-haired editor of the 
Morning Chronicle? How far, up to 
the epoch of that coarse and imper- 
tinent meddling, Lord Byron was him- 
self a party to the exposure of his do- 
mestic mysteries, we know not; but if 
not guilty himself, what sort of per- 
sonages enjoyed his confidence, that 
matters so delicate should have been 
so obnoxiously obtruded on the dis- 
gusted public? The world should not 
be allowed to forget that no taint was 
imputed to Lady Byron; nor has her 
ladyship even yet come before the 
world with any complaint. But can 
Lord Byron be acquitted of having 
assisted to direct the popular feeling 
against his wife! When we reflect on 
the currency which was given by him- 
self to the verses he wrote on the occa- 
sion, it is impossible to acquit him. 
The verses are certainly beautiful spe- 
cimens of the art of the artist; but, 
both in their matter and in the mode 
of their publication, they betray the 
malice of a cold and calculating heart. 
We acknowledge that they were as true 
to nature, in pathos and in scorn, as the 
most energetic passion exhibited on 
the stage, and they were probably com- 
posed under feelings as truly sensitive 
as those of an actor studying his part; 
but it is no longer necessary to soften 
the fact that Lord Byron was afflicted 
with the leprosy of the heart, and was 
in consequence agreeably compensated 
for all the pangs of the separation, by 
the celebrity which the Fare Thee Well, 
and the fiendish anathema on the same 
occasion, at once so widely obtained. 
We are not writing the life of Byron. 
We are but noticing incidents which 
would have made him, had he never 
written a line, a remarkable character. 
His passion was not for the incense of re- 
nown ; but for the coarse reek and fume 
of notoriety. Nor had his name been 
spread so widely abroad by his genius 
alone. His fame, buoyant and belly- 
ing as it is, owes no inconsiderable 
share of its inflation to something dif- 
ferent from his merits as a poet. He 
would not have risen so high, so sud- 
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denly, nor moved in such magnitude 
before the eyes of the world, but for 
the fetid vapour which augmented the 
volume of the purer gas. When he 
exiled himself from England, his ruling 
passion was put under no restraint. 
He did not, with the quiet reserve of a 
man zealous to achieve the reward of 
merit, content himself with retirement 
and patient study: his sequestration 
was ostentatious ; he affected solitude ; 
but his solitariness was that of a statue 
on a column in a market-place. 

When gallantry, absurdity, and the 
Muses ‘could do no more for him, 
luckily for his crave, the Greek Will-o’- 
the-Wisp shewed its fiery tail; and 
forth he strutted, armed cap-a-pi¢, a 
bold recruit in the wake of the phan- 
tom. And what did he for the 
Greeks? Recapitulate the feeble and 
fraudulent endeavours of that degraded 
race, and then say what Lord Byron 
did for them. Colonel Stanhope, 
going about the Morea with a print- 
ing-press on his back, like a pedlar 
with pious tracts among the heathen, 
did them manifold more service. What 
service, indeed, coutp Lord Byron 
render to them? Let any man ac- 
quainted with his innate indolence, 
selfishness, and sedentary habits, ho- 
nestly answer. What did he more for 
the Greek cause than lend to it a title 
from the English peerage? How 
much was the sterling of his contri- 
bution to the Greek loan? 

It was expected, when he went to 
Greece,— nor was the expectation 
unreasonable with those who believe 
poetry and passion to be of the same 
element, or heat and pine-apples 
one substance,—that his fine enthu- 
siasm would prompt him to undertake 
some heroic enterprise. But the pre- 
Mises were erroneous: never was a 
particle of enthusiasm in the body or 
soul of Lord Byron. He was a mere 
artist. He could describe high actions, 
we allow ; but he possessed not within 
himself the energieswhich produce them. 
Any gifted son of the brush or the chisel, 
who paints heroes on canvass or carves 
them in stone, is as likely to be a hero 
as he that makes them with words. If 
Lord Byron is hereafter noticed in 
Grecian story, it will be as the chief of 
no achievement, and the statesman of 
no measure. In camp and council his 
genius was a—Velluti. 

The world has chosen to believe, 
that, independently of being a great 
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poet, Lord Byron, in other. faculties of 
the mind, was no less pre-eminent ; 
and Mr. Moore labours with the ar- 
dour of friendship to prove this. But 
when the lyre was out of Byron’s 
hands, he was not only a “ pestilent 
fellow,” but “a "bacco eater.” We 
have heard him described as a shattered 

orcelain vase, mended with clay. 
IMhere was some propriety in the si- 
mile; but it would have been more 
correct to have described him as an 
earthenware pitcher, inlaid with frag- 
ments of looking-glass and china: the 
coarse of his character much exceeded 
the refined and ornamental. 

Mr. Moore may tell us of the variety 
of his early reading ; and we are not 
disposed to dispute the fact. But the 
accomplishments of Lord Byron were 
of an inferior order. He affected, at 
times, to speak Latin; but it was un- 
intelligible to the monks who addressed 
him in that language. He knew a 
little Greek; and if he could read 
French, the vocal language so ill ac- 
corded with his lisp, that he seldom 
employed it. Latterly, he read and 
spoke Italian passably, and he had a 
traveller’s knowledge of the Romaic. 
We believe he also was an adept in 
the Arabic, as far as the A, B, C ; but 
in none of all these bits and scraps had 
he made any such progress as to justify 
the appellation of learned. Of all 
science he was singularly ignorant. 
He may have possessed a schoolboy’s 
knowledge of arithmetic, and in ma- 
thematics, having been at Cambridge, 
he may have heard of one Euclid. He 
knew as little of geography as a miss 
who has sewed the map of Europe for 
her sampler. In music, though he 
possessed a voice and ear, which, cul- 
tivated, might have pleased, he was 
equally uninstructed. His style of 
singing was rodomontade flourishing, 
like that of a crack swell in a flash 
house. 

The world has heard enough of the 
liberality with which he was said to 
have bestowed the copyright of some 
of his works on needy friends; but 
in no instance was that ever done 
until he had been saponaceously pro- 
pitiated. It may be the case that he 
was not mean. So he thought of him- 
self; but his own account of the man- 
ner in which he treated Leigh Hunt 
was, without mincing the matter, des- 
picable in spirit. If Hunt required 
his assistance, could any thing be 
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meaner than to blow the trumpet of 
the alms he bestowed? Knowing what 
we do know of Lord Byron, we can 
readily believe, that if he gave Mr. 
Hunt the bit, he gave him also the 
buffet. Spare us, Mr. Moore, from 
the nauseous theme of any thing sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation of high- 
mindedness in such a self-worshipper 
as Byron. This we say not from 
any other feeling than what is prompted 
by the knowledge of his character: nor 
should the truth have been stated so 
plainly, but for the injudicious endea- 
vour of an amiable man to write into 
respectability one who had never a real 
feeling that entitled him to be regarded 
as a jot better than a common roué of 
the town. Make him as brilliant in 
that respect as you can; but go no 
farther. 

When Byron made his début in the 
House of Lords, his crave and his 
vanity so far deluded him, that, with- 
out one qualification for the under- 
taking, he attempted to obtain distinc- 
tion as an orator ; but after three endea- 
vours, he prudently desisted. Indeed, 
nothing can explain the absurdity of 
that speculation but his inordinate ap- 
petite for notoriety; for he could not 
but know that he neither possessed his- 
torical nor political information to jus- 
tify him to take a part in the delibera- 
tions of the legislature. In one respect, 


certainly, he resembled Demosthenes 


—he had a lisp. 

, Mr. Moore speaks of his declama- 
tory powers when he was a boy; but 
that is on Byron’s own authority ; 
and he deduces from the variety of his 
Lordship’s early reading that richness 
of language and allusion which shines 
in his works. We are surprised at the 
lack of philosophical knowledge be- 
trayed in the remark. Mr. Moore is 
himself a poet of sufficiently con- 
siderable powers; and he ought to 
know that it is not reading that makes 
poetry. Look at the works of Burns, 
and see if there is any want of fitness 
or of appositeness in his occasional 
allusion to bookish matters. It is the 
outward world and the inward man 
that constitute the poet’s library ; and 
to build any thing honourable to Byron’s 
genius from the few and far-between 
allusions in his works to learned or 
recondite matters, is to detract from its 
originality. Shakespeare has ever been 
considered an author of ordinary lite- 
rary acquirements ; but how bald aud 
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arid are the pages of Byron, in respect 
to learned allusion, compared with the 
glorious profusion and rankness of his! 

But, to turn from the senna and 
cassia of Byron’s personal character to 
the ambrosia of his genius, we shall 
endeavour to speak with equal free- 
dom, confessing, however, that we feel 
the perfumed air deluding us into 
reveries that, but for the enchantment 
of their influence, the judgment in a 
clearer state would condemn. 

We do think, in the midst of all 
our admiration of his power and his 
originality, that there has been an arti- 
ficial exaggeration of his genius, as 
well as that meretricious augmentation 
of his fame, which, it will be thought 
by many, we have treated too roughly. 
Excellence in talent, as in every other 
thing, is comparative ; and we freely 
admit that, in energy of expression and 
liveliness of imagery, Byron had no 
equal in his own time. Doubts may 
be entertained if even Shakespeare him- 
self was, in these great qualities, his 
superior. But if his worshippers say, 
in his own language, that he has 


‘* Rivalled all but Shakespeare’s name 
below,” 


how immeasurable is the distance be- 
tween them! The dog-star is the 
brightest of the heavenly host, — the 
beam of the sun itself is not brighter ; 
but who will compare the eye of God 
with the ineffectual lustre of the little 
gem ? 

We are not disposed to think, with 
some of those who rate the genius of 
Byron almost as supreme, that he has 
shewn less skill in the construction of his 
plots and fables than might have been 
expected ; for we are of opinion that 
he has accomplished in them all he 
intended. He could not have made 
the morose and meditative Harolde so 
darkling and excursive, so lone, ex- 
hausted, and misanthropical, had he 
treated him as the hero of a scholastic 
epic, and placed him amidst perils and 
adventures. 

His power in such creations lay in 
the magnificence of his diction, and 
in the felicity with which he described 
the feelings of his characters, in rela- 
tion to the aspect of the scenes through 
which they were conducted, and the 
reminiscences with which the scenes 
were themselves associated. ‘To all 
his best works the observation applies. 
Why, then, it may be asked, if this be 





so well done; if language and plan be 
so excellent, do you hesitate to assign 
to him that pre-eminent niche in the 
temple to which merit so extraor- 
dinary seems to be so indisputably 
entitled? Simply because, with all 
the life and beauty of his style, the 
force and truth of his outlines, the 
vigour of his descriptions, and the 
boldness of his conceptions, Lord 
Byron was but imperfectly—we should 
say erroneously —acquainted with hu- 
man nature. He looked but on the 
outside of man—on the visible phe- 
nomena of character: the depths and 
metaphysics, the ossicles and the vasa, 
were hidden from his penetration. No 
characteristic action distinguishes his 
heroes ; nor is there much dissimilarity 
in the sentiments of them all: they 
have no individuality. They stalk 
about in mist and gloom, grim, ghastly, 
and portentous, more like the mys- 
terious entities of some twilight re- 
gion than things of flesh and blood. 
They remind us of the shadowy sem- 
blances of humanity that gleam and 
glare through the chiaro scuro of Fuseli’s 
dark designs. 

In power, we acknowledge the vast- 
ness of Byron’s talent; but power is 
not genius. It is, however, the great 
effective faculty of the intellect; but 
the possession of it does not imply that 
its productions should be distinguished 
either for genius or originality. It is 
a huge rather than a fine endowment— 
a manufacturing capacity, that can 
work with all sorts of materials, and 
adapt them to the wants and wishes of 
the world. It is seldom connected 
with originality, but often with genius; 
for itis the singular characteristic of the 
inexplicable gift of genius that it pos- 
sesses both powerand originality, though 
it may not be always in uniform quan- 
tities. Byron unquestionably was richly 
endowed with all the three. But before 
we proceed to the consideration of his 
most eminent quality, having described 
what power is, we should explain our 
notions of the other two, at the hazard, 
perhaps, of being deemed somewhat 
common-place. 

Every one recognises originality of 
mind as the talent by which things 
and qualities, not previously described, 
are discovered and ‘exhibited, or, if 
familiar, are shewn in new lights. It 
is, as we have just remarked, rarely 
united with power; for it is a slow 
and studious faculty; but when com- 
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bined with genius, it is often mistaken 
as the peculiar element of that remark- 
able energy. It is, however, to genius 
and power what the clouds and veins 
are in the opal—genius is the in- 
ternal golden flame. 

As an ingredient of mind, genius is 
more easily described by its effects 
than by its qualities. The term im- 
ports that it is something extra and 
additional to the common attributes of 
human nature. We all hear and see 
much alike; but there is an unde- 
finable and wide difference between 
the ear of the musician and the eye of 
the painter, compared with the hearing 
and seeing organs of ordinary men. Ge- 
nius is in that difference. We like- 
wise all reason, recollect, and imagine 
much in the same way; some of us 
more perfectly, it is true, than others ; 
but genius is distinct from every de- 
gree of that difference. It is as the 
perfume of the rose, independent of 
the freshness and beauty of the flower ; 
as the light on the cloud ; as the dream 
in sleep; and as the bloom on the 
cheek of beauty, of which the possessor 
is unconscious, until the influence of 
the charm has been seen in the en- 
chantment of others. 

Combined with vast power, Lord 
Byron possessed, beyond all question, 
the greatest degree of originality ofany 
poet of this age. His genius also was 
of a high order—the highest of all of 
his time; but it is by his power and 
his originality that he has been prin- 
cipally distinguished. The history of 
literature affords no examples superior 
to those of the rapidity with which Lord 
Byron sometimes composed, and with 
so much excellence in his haste. The 
Bride of Abydos, one of the most finished 
of his works, was written in four days, 
and Beppo, it is said, within twenty-four 
consecutive hours. The variety, also, of 
his productions presents a prodigious 
display of extraordinary intellectual 
power. In his short career, he has 
entitled himself to be ranked in the 
first class of the British poets, for quan- 
tity alone. 

By Childe Harolde, and his other 
poems of the same mood, he has en- 
larged the scope of feeling and reflec- 
tion: he has made us acquainted with 
new trains of association, awakened 
sympathy for sentiments with which 
few had suspected themselves of pos- 
sessing any affinity, and he has laid 
open darker abysses in the bosom than 
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were previously supposed to exist. 
The deep and dreadful caverns of re- 
morse had long been explored, and 
what the spirit suffers there as power- 
fully described; but the bottomless 
pit of satiety he was the first to visit. 

The delineation of that Promethean 
fortitude which defied conscience, as 
he has shewn it in Manfred, is his 
greatest achievement. ‘The terrific 
fables of Marlowe and of Gothe, in 
their respective versions of the legend 
of Faustus, had disclosed the utmost 
writhings which remorse, in the fiercest 
of its torments, can display. But what 
are those Laocoon agonies to the sub- 
lime serenity of Manfred! In the 
power, the originality, and the genius 
of that unexampled performance, Lord 
Byron has surpassed Milton. The 
Satan of the Paradise Lost is animated 
by motives and dignified by stupendous 
enterprises: he hath purposes of in- 
finite prospect, and ambition without 
limit. Manfred hath neither purpose 
nor ambition, nor any desire that seeks 
gratification: he hath done a deed as 
unpardonable as the apostasy of Satan ; 
he acknowledges no contrition for his 
inexpiable guilt to bespeak commisera- 
tion; he feels no stingings of revenge 
for the doom he hath incurred to in- 
spire sympathy for his awful heroism ; 
he is like the spirit of one who, after 
crimes, having committed self-slaugh- 
ter, stands calm in the bucket by which 
he is to be lowered down the hatchway 
of hell. 

The creation of such a character is in 
the sublimest degree of originality; to 
give it appropriate thoughts and feel- 
ings required powers worthy of the con- 
ception ; and to make it susceptible of 
being contemplated as human, and 
even with a strange and dark delight, 
places Byron above all his contempo- 
raries and antecedents in originality. 
Caliban, the most original conception 
of Shakespeare, is as a turtle, delicious 
to aldermen, compared with this im- 
measurable kraken of the mists and 
mysteries of the pole! Milton has 
described in Satan the greatest of 
human passions, animated with super- 
natural energies directed to immortal 
intents ; but Satan is only a dilation of 
man. Manfred is greater and worse 
than Satan: he has conquered punish- 
ment. He has been guilty of enjoying 
forbidden pleasure; and the remem- 
brance of the unutterable enjoyment 
makes the penalties of hell seem nega- 
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tive; —he feels that, whatever they 
may be, he has a surplus in the thought 
of what he has enjoyed that will un- 
venom their torment. There is a fear- 
ful mystery in this conception: it is 
only by solemn study, and by ques- 
tioning the spirits that lurk within the 
dark metaphors in which Manfred ex- 
presses himself, that the hideous mean- 
ing of the poet can be conjectured. 

But although, in intellectual power 
and in creative originality, we would 
assign to Byron the loftiest pre-emi- 
nence, his verse is often so harsh, and 
his language so obscure, that, accord- 
ing to our conception of genius—the 
power of delighting,—he is far from 
being a poet of the first class. He had 
all the talent requisite to embody his 
conceptions in a manner worthy of 
their might and majesty ; but he pos- 
sessed not the instinct, in any eminent 
degree, to guide him in the selection 
of the things necessary to the inspira- 
tion of delight. He could construct 
the plant, dress it with leaves, and 
deck it with blossoms; but to bestow 
the living freshness and the fragrance 
was beyoud the reach of his art. 

This opinion may seem to be incon- 
sistent with the gaiety of Don Juan 
and Beppo, and we confess ourselves 
at a loss how to reconcile the comic 
humour of those lighter works with the 
lugubre of the others ; and yet they are 
so characteristic of Byron’s peculiar 
mind, that when Beppo was first pub- 
lished anonymously, we discovered it 
to be his before we had read two- 
thirds of the first stanza. It has also 
been said, that Lady Byron was of 
opinion that his forte would ultimately 
prove comic; and certainly this pre- 
diction has been in a great degree veri- 
fied in Don Juan. We have endea- 
voured to account for the contrariety, 
but have never been able to find a 
better explanation than by referring 
to the simile of the shattered porcelain 
vase. Some curious metaphysicians 
have said, that the characteristics of 
Don Juan, as a composition, were but 
the bright side of the same sort of 
thoughts and imagery of which the 
dark and the shadows were delineated 
in his other works. It may be so. 
And we do not doubt that there is 
much similarity between them, espe- 
cially when we consider that all the 
a and adventures of the hero 

imself are what good citizens would 
think very much like sins and vices. 
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However, we wish to dwell no longer 
on the faults and defects of Byron. 
Without doubt, something of the reck- 
less joyousness of profligacy may have 
dictated Don Juan; but as to any in- 
tention on the part of the author to 
loosen the zone of morality, we do not 
believe. The whole faults and felicities 
of the poem we ascribe to his ruling 
passion. He had exhausted his means 
of description and tragedy; he but 
turned his hand to shew his capability 
in another class of literature. 

We have spoken harshly, it will be 
said, of Byron, but we have spokentruly ; 
and had Mr. Moore not evinced too 
great an anxiety to represent him as an 
amiable and loveable personage, our 
= would have lain quiet. That Lord 

yron was an interesting man—that he 
possessed some companionable quali- 
ties, and was deserving of no ordinary 
deference on account of his talents, 
cannot be disputed. Nor, considering 
the attachment which Mr. Moore pro- 
fesses to have cherished for him, are 
we inclined to blame, as faras respects 
himself, his partiality. The spirit of 
the times has run strong against Byron 
as aman; and it was natural—it was 
almost noble, that Mr. Moore should 
attempt to stem the tide; but it is not 
to be endured that the mind which 
was capable of conceiving some of 
the works which Byron has written, 
should be thought to have been 
all innocence and purity, or felt the 
divine enthusiasm of heroic martyr- 
dom. It is to insult ordinary human 
nature to represent an affectionate and 
generous heart capable of doing many 
things which Byron is said to have 
done. In fine, we cannot but extol 
the good fortune of the illustrious poet 
and selfish man as extraordinary in all 
particulars. The mellifluous Thomas 
Moore has undertaken the vindication 
of his defects as a man—the age itself 
has bestowed an ample meed upon his 
merits as a poet in universal applause. 
But while we say, let all that is splendid 
shine to the rising and the setting sun 
upon the lofty pinnacles of his monu- 
ment, let airy mists and softening 
shadows veil its coarser and baser 
parts, still let not posterity be de- 
ceived. No,Thomas Moore: keep your 
eulogiums for the poet—the man was 
what we have ventured, even against 
you, to describe ; and though you paint 
an inch thick, : 
** Tothiscomplexion hemustcome at last.” 
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We had some idea of verifying the 
severity with which we have presumed 
to animadvert on the character of Lord 
Byron, by extracts from his own cor- 
respondence, and by incidental expres- 
sions in his Journal ; but, on second 
thoughts, we concluded that perhaps our 
task was already ungracious enough ; 
and, therefore, we shall only here give 
a few extracts illustrative of the beauty 
and indulgent spirit which pervades 
Mr. Moore’s work :— 


“ Having landed the young pilgrim 
once more in England, it may “be worth 
while, before we accompany him into 
the scenes that awaited him at home, 
to consider how far the general character 
of his mind and disposition may have 
been affected by the course of travel and 
adventure in which he had been for the 
last two years engaged. A life less sa- 
vouring of poetry and romance than that 
which he had pursued previously to his 
departure on his travels, it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine. In his childhood, it 
is true, he had been a dweller and wan- 
derer among scenes well calculated, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notion, to im- 
plant the first rudiments of poetic feeling. 
But though the poet may afterwards feed 
on the recollection of such scenes, it is 
more than questionable, as has been 
already observed, whether he ever has 
been onl by them. If achildhood, in- 
deed, passed among mountainous scenery, 
were so favourable to the awakening of 
the imaginative power, both the Welsh 
among ourselves, and the Swiss abroad, 
ought to rank much higher on the scale of 
poetic excellence than they do at present. 
But even allowing the picturesqueness 
of his early haunts to have had some 
share in giving a direction to the fancy 
of Byron, the actual operation of this in- 
fluence, ‘whatever it may have been, 
ceased with his childhood ; and the life 
which he led afterwards, during his 
school-days at Harrow, was, as naturally 
the life of so idle and daring a schoolboy 
must be, the very reverse of poetical. 
For a soldier or an adventurer, the course 
of training through which he then passed 
would: have been perfect: his athletic 
sports, his battles, his love of dangerous 
enterprise, gave every promise of a spirit 
fit for the most stormy career. But to 
the meditative pursuits of poesy these 
dispositions seemed, of all others, the 
least friendly ; and, however they might 
promise to render him, at some future 
time, a subject for bards, gave assuredly 
but little hope of his shining first among 
bards himself. 

** The habits of his life at the Univer- 
sity were even still less intellectual and 
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literary. While a schoolboy, he had 
read abundantly and eagerly, though de- 
sultorily ; but even this discipline of his 
mind, irregular and undirected as it was, 
he had in a great measure given up after 
leaving Harrow ; and among the pursuits 
that occupied his academic hours, those 
of playing at hazard, sparring, and keep- 
ing a bear and bull-dogs, were, if not 
the most favourite, at least perhaps the 
most innocent. His time in London 
passed equally unmarked either by men- 
tal cultivation or refined amusement. 
Having no resources in private society, 
from his total want of friends and con- 
nexions, he was left to live loosely about 
town, among the loungers in coffee- 
houses; and to those who remember 
what his two favourite haunts, Simmer's 
and Steven’s, were at that period, it is 
needless.to say, that, whatever else may 
have been the merits of these establish- 
ments, they were any thing but fit 
schools for the formation of poetic cha- 
racter. 

** But, however incompatible such a 
life must have been with those habits 
of contemplation by which, and which 
only, the faculties he had already dis- 
played could be ripened, or those that 
were still latent could be unfolded, — 
yet, in another point of view, the time 
now apparently squandered by him was, 
in after days, turned most invaluably to 
account. By thus initiating him into 
a knowledge of the varieties of human 
character,—by giving him an insight 
into the details of society, in their least 
artificial form,—in short, by mixing 
him up thus early with the world, its 
business, and its pleasures, bis London 
life but contributed its share in forming 
that wonderful combination which his 
mind afterwards exhibited of the ima- 
ginative and the practical, the heroic 
and the humorous, of the keenest and 
most dissecting views of real life, with 
the grandest and most spiritualised con- 
ceptions of ideal grandeur. 

‘*To the same period, perhaps, another 
predominant characteristic of his maturer 
mind and writings may be traced. In 
this anticipated experience of the world 
which his early mixture with its crowd 
gave him, it is but little probable that 
many of the more favourable specimens 
of human kind should have fallen under 
his notice: on the contrary, it is but 
too likely that some of the lightest and 
least estimable of both sexes may have 
been among the models on which, at an 
age when impressions sink deepest, his 
earliest judgments of human nature were 
formed. Hence, probably, those con- 
temptuous and debasing views of hu- 
manity with which he was so often led 
to alloy his noblest tributes to the love- 
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liness and majesty of general nature. 
Hence the contrast that appeared be- 
tween the fruits of his imagination and 
of his experience—between those dreams, 
full of beauty and kindliness, with which 
the one teemed at his bidding, and the 
dark, desolating bitterness that over- 
flowed when he drew from the other. 

“‘ Unpromising, however, as was his 
youth of the high destiny that awaited 
him, there was one unfailing charac- 
teristic of the imaginative order of minds 
—his love of solitude—which very 
early gave signs of those habits of self- 
study and introspection by which alone 
the ‘diamond quarries’ of genius are 
worked and brought to light. When 
but a boy, at Harrow, he had shewn 
this disposition strongly, being often 
known, as I have already mentioned, to 
withdraw himself from his playmates, 
and, sitting alone upon a tomb in the 
churchyard, give himself up for hours 
to thought. As his mind began to dis- 
close its resources, this feeling grew 
upon him; and had his foreign travel 
done no more than, by detaching him 
from the distractions of society, to enable 
him solitarily and freely to commune 
with his own spirit, it would have been 
an all-important step gained towards the 
full expansion of his faculties. It was 
only then, indeed, that he began to feel 
himself capable of the abstraction which 
self-study requires, or to enjoy that 
freedom from the intrusion of other 
thoughts which alone leaves the contem- 
plative mind master of its own. In the 


solitude of his nights at sea, in his lone ° 


wanderings through Greece, he had suf- 
ficient leisure and seclusion to look 
within himself, and there catch the first 
‘glimpses of his glorious mind.’ One 
of his chief delights, as he mentioned in 
his memoranda, was, when bathing in 
some retired spot, to seat himself on a 
high rock above the sea, and there re- 
main for hours, gazing upon the sky and 
the waters, and lost in that sort of vague 
reverie, which, however formless and 
indistinct at the moment, settled after- 
wards, in his pages, into those clear, 
bright pictures which will endure for 
ever. 

‘* Were it not for the doubt and dif- 
fidence that hang round the first steps 
of genius, this growing consciousness of 
his own power, these openings into a 
new domain of intellect, where he was to 
reign supreme, must have made the soli- 
tary hours of the young traveller one 
dream of happiness. But it will be 


seen, that even yet he distrusted his own 
strength, nor was at all aware of the 
height to which the spirit he was now 
calling up would grow. So enamoured, 
nevertheless, had he become of these 
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lonely musings, that even the society of 
his fellow-traveller, though with pur- 
suits so congenial to his own, grew at 
last to be a chain and a burden on him; 
and it was not till he stood companion- 
less on the shore of the little island in 
the A®gean, that he found his spirit 
breathe freely. If any stronger proof 
were wanting of his deep passion for 
solitude, we shall find it, not many years 
after, in his own written avowal, that 
even when in the company of the woman 
he most loved, he not unfrequently found 
himself sighing to be alone, 

“ It was not only, however, by afford- 
ing him the concentration necessary for 
this silent drawing out of his feelings 
and powers, that travel conduced so es- 
sentially to the formation of his poetical 
character. To the East he had looked 
with the eyes of romance from his very 
childhood. Before he was ten years of 
age, the perusal of Rycaut’s History of 
the Turks had taken a strong hold of his 
imagination, and he read eagerly, in 
consequence, every book concerning the 
East he could find. In visiting, there- 
fore, those countries, he was but realising 
the dreams of his childhood; and this 
return of his thoughts to that innocent 
time gave a freshness and purity to their 
current which they had long wanted. 
Under the spell of such recollections, 
the attraction of novelty was among the 
least that the scenes through which he 
wandered presented. Fond traces of the 
past —and few have ever retained them 
so vividly—mingled themselves with the 
impressions of the objects before him; 
and as among the Highlands he had 
often traversed in fancy the land of the 
Moslem, so memory from the wild hills 
of Albania now carried him back to 
Morven. 

“‘ While such sources of poetic feel- 
ing were stirred at every step, there 
was also, in his quick change of place 
and scene, in the diversity of men and 
manners surveyed by him, in the per- 
petual hope of adventure and thirst of 
enterprise, such a succession and variety 
of ever fresh excitement as not only 
brought into play, but invigorated, all 
the energies of his character. As he 
himself describes his mode of living, it 
was ‘ to-day in a palace, to-morrow in 
a cow-house ;—this day with the pacha, 
the next with a shepherd.’ Thus were 
his powers of observation quickened, 
and the impressions on his imagination 
multiplied. Thus schooled, too, in some 
of the roughnesses and privations of life, 
and so far made acquainted with the 
flavour of adversity, he learned to en- 
large, more than is common in his high 
station, the circle of his sympathies, and 
became inured to that manly and vigorous 
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cast of thought which is’so impressed 
on all his writings. Nor must we for- 
get, among these strengthening and ani- 
mating effects of travel, the ennobling 
excitement of danger which he more than 
once experienced, having been placed in 
situations, both on land and sea, well 
calculated to call forth that pleasurable 
sense of energy which perils, calmly con- 
fronted, never fail to inspire.” 


The following extract is interesting, 
as descriptive of Lord Byron’s state of 
feeling in the noon of his renown. 


“On my rejoining him in town this 
spring, I found the enthusiasm about his 
writings and himself which I had left so 
prevalent both in the world of literature 
and in society, grown, if any thing, still 
more general and intense. In the imme- 
diate circle, perhaps, around him, fami- 
liarity of intercourse might have begun 
to produce its usual disenchanting effects. 
His own liveliness and unreserve on a 
more intimate acquaintance would not be 
long in dispelling that charm of poetic 
sadness which, to the eyes of distant ob- 
servers, hung about him; while the ro- 
mantic notions, connected by some of his 
fair readers with those past and nameless 
loves alluded to in his poems, ran some 
risk of abatement from too near an ac- 
quaintance with the supposed objects of 
his fancy and fondness at present. A 
poet’s mistress should remain, if pos- 
sible, as imaginary a being to others; as 
in most of the attributes he clothes her 
with she has been to himself; the reality, 
however fair, being always sure to fall 
short of the picture which a too lavish 
fancy has drawn of it. Could we call up 
in array before us all the beauties whom 
the love of poets has immortalised, from 
the high-born dame to the plebeian dam- 
sel, from the Lauras and Sacharissas 
down to the Cloes and Jeannies, we 
should, it is to be feared, sadly unpeople 
our imaginations of many a bright tenant 
that poesy has lodged there, and find, in 
more than one instance, our admiration 
of the faith and fancy of the worshipper 
increased by our discov ery of the worth- 
lessness of the idol. 

“* But whatever of its first romantic 
impression the personal character of the 
poet may from such causes have lost in 
the circle he most frequented, this dis- 
appointment of the imagination was far 
more than compensated by the frank, 
social, and engaging qualities, both of 
disposition and manner, which, on a 
nearer intercourse, he disclosed, as well 
as by that entire absence of any literary 
assumption or pedantry which entitled 
him fully to the praise bestowed by 
Sprat upon Cowley, that few could 
‘ever discover he was a great poet by 
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his discourse.’ While thus by his in- 
timates, and by those who had got, as it 
were, behind the scenes of his fame, he 
was seen in his true colours, as well of 
weakness as ofamiableness ; onstrangers, 
and such as were out of this immediate 
circle, the spell of his poetical character 
still continued to operate ; and the fierce 
gloom and sternness of his imaginary 
personages were by the greater number 
of them supposed to belong, not only as 
regarded mind, but manners, to himself. 
So prevalent and persevering has heen 
this notion, that, in some disquisitions 
on his character published since his 
death, and containing otherwise many 
just and striking views, we find in the 
professed portrait drawn of him, such 
features as the following :—‘ Lord Byron 
had a stern, direct, severe mind, a sar- 
castic, disdainful, gloomy temper. He 
had no light sympathy with heartless 
cheerfulness ; upon the surface was sour- 
ness, discontent, displeasure, ill will. 
Bene: ath all this weight of clouds and 
darkness,’ &c. &c. 

‘* Of the sort of double aspect which 
he thus presented, as viewed by the 
world and by his friends, he was himself 
fully aware, and it not only amused him, 
but, as a proof of the versatility of his 
powers, flattered his pride. He was in- 
deed, as T have already remarked, by no 
means insensible or inattentive to the 
effect he produced personally on society ; 
and though the brilliant station he had 
attained since the commencement of my 
acquaintance with him made not the 
slightest alteration in the unaffectedness 
of his private intercourse, I could per- 
ceive, I thought, with reference to the 
external world, some slight changes in 
his conduct, which seemed indicative of 
the effects of his celebrity upon him. 
Among other circumstances, I observed 
that, whether from shyness of the general 
gaze, or from a notion, like Livy’s, that 
men of eminence should not too much 
familiarise the public to their persons, 
he avoided shewing himself in the morn- 
ings, and in crowded places, much more 
than was his custom when we first be- 
came acquainted. The preceding year 
before his name had grown ‘ so rife and 
celebrated,’ we had gone together to the 
exhibition at Somerset House, and other 
such places; and the true reason, no 
doubt, of his present reserve in abstain- 
ing from all such miscellaneous haunts, 
was the sensitiveness so often referred 
to on the subject of his lameness—a 
feeling which the curiosity of the public 
eye, now attracted by this infirmity to 
his fame, could not fail, he knew, to put 
rather painfully to the proof.” 


The following reflections are, we 
think, impressive, and they are neatly 
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expressed ; but we are not one to 
acquiesce in them, nor to adopt the 
——— theory on which they are 
founde 


«« At the beginning of the month of 
December, being called up to town by 
business, I had opportunities, from being 
a good deal in my noble friend’s society, 
of observing the state of his mind and 
feelings, under the prospect of the im- 
portant change he was now about to 
undergo ; and it was with pain I found 
that those sanguine hopes with which 
I had sometimes looked forward to the 
happy influence of marriage, in winning 
him over to the brighter and better side 
of life, were, by the view of all the cir- 
cumstances of his present destiny, con- 
siderably diminished ; while, at the same 
time, not a few doubts and misgivings 
which had never before so strongly oc- 
curred to me with regard to his own 
fitness, under any circumstances, for the 
matrimonial tie, filled me altogether with 
a degree of foreboding anxiety as to his 
fate, which the unfortunate events that 
followed but too fully justified. 

“The truth is, I fear, that rarely, if 
ever, have men of the higher order of 
genius shewn themselves fitted for the 
calm affections and comforts that form 
the cement of domestic life. ‘ One mis- 
fortune,’ says Pope, ‘ of extraordinary 
geniuses is, that their very friends are 
more apt to admire than love them.’ To 
this remark there have, no doubt, been 
exceptions. And I should pronounce 
Lord Byron, from my own experience, 
to be one of them; but it would not be 
difficult, perhaps, to shew, from the very 
nature and pursuits of genius, that such 
must generally be the lot of all pre-emi- 
nently gifted with it, and that the same 
qualities which enable them to command 
admiration, are also those that too often 
incapacitate them from conciliating love. 

‘“‘ The very habits, indeed, of abstrac- 
tion and self-study to which the occupa- 
tions of men of genius lead, are, in them- 
selves, necessarily of an unsocial and 
detaching tendency, and require a large 
portion of allowance and tolerance not to 
be set down as unamiable. One of the 
chief sources, too, of sympathy and so- 
ciety between ordinary mortals being 
their dependence on each other’s intel- 
lectual resources, the operation of this 
social principle must naturally be weakest 
in those whose own mental stores are 
most abundant and self-sufficing, and who, 
rich in such materials for thinking within 
themselves, are rendered so far inde- 
pendent of the external world. It was 
this solitary luxury (which Plato called 
* banquetting on his own thoughts’) that 
led Pope, as well as Lord Byron, to prefer 
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the silence and seclusion of his library 
to the most agreeable conversation. And 
not only, too, is the necessity of com- 
merce with other minds less felt by such 
persons, but, from that fastidiousness 
which the opulence of their own re- 
sources generates, the society of those 
less gifted with intellectual means than 
themselves becomes often a restraint and 
burden, to which not all the charms of 
friendship, nor even love, can reconcile 
them. ‘ Nothing is so tiresome,’ says 
the poet of Vaucluse, in assigning a rea- 
son for not living with some of his dearest 
friends, ‘ as to converse with persons who 
have not the same infarmation as one’s 
self.’ 

‘« But it is the cultivation and exercise 
of the imaginative faculty that more than 
any thing tends to wean the man of genius 
from actual life, and by substituting the 
sensibilities of the imagination for those 
of the heart, to render at last the medium 
through which he feels no less unreal 
than that through which he thinks. 
Those images of ideal good and beauty 
that surround him in his musings soon 
accustom him to consider all that is be- 
neath this high standard unworthy of his 
care, till at length, the heart becoming 
chilled as the fancy warms, it too often 
happens that, in proportion as he has 
refined and elevated his theory of all the 
social affections, he has unfitted himself 
for the practice of them. Hence so fre- 
quently it arises, that in persons of this 
temperament we see some bright, but 
artificial, idol of the brain usurp the place 
of all real and natural objects of tender- 
ness. The poet Dante, a wanderer away 
from his wife and children, passed the 
whole of a restless and detached life in 
nursing his immortal dream of Beatrice ; 
while Petrarch, who would not suffer his 
only daughter to reside beneath his roof, 
expended thirty-two years of poetry and 
passion on an idealised love. 

“It is, indeed, in the very nature and 
essence of genius to be for ever occupied 
intensely with self, as the great centre 
and source of strength. Like the sister 
Rachael in Dante, sitting all day before 
her mirror, 


* mai non si smaga 
Del suo ammiraglio e siede tutto giorno.’ 


‘“* To this power of self-concentration, 
by which alone all the other powers of _ 
genius are made available, there is, of 
course, no such disturbing and fatal 
enemy as those sympathies and affections 
that draw the mind out actively towards 
others ; and, accordingly, it will be found, 
that among those who have felt within 
themselves a call to immortality, the 
greater number have, by a sort of in- 
stinct, kept aloof from such ties, and, 
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instead of the softer duties and rewards 
of being amiable, reserved themselves for 
the high hazardous chances of being 
great. In looking back through the lives 
of the most illustrious poets, the class of 
intellect in which the characteristic fea- 
tures of genius are perhaps most strongly 
marked, we shall find that, with scarcely 
one exception, from Homer down to Lord 
Byron, they have been, in their several 
degrees, restless and solitary spirits, with 
minds wrapped up, like silk-worms, in 
their own tasks, either strangers or rebels 
to domestic ties, and bearing about with 
them a deposit for posterity in their 
souls, to the jealous watching and en- 
riching of which almost all other thoughts 
and considerations have been sacrificed. 

«To follow poetry as one ought,’ 
says the authority I have already quoted, 
‘ one must forget father and mother, and 
cleave to it alone.’ In these few words 
is pointed out the sole path that leads 
genius to greatness. On such terms 
alone are the high places of fame to be 
won ; nothing less than the sacrifice of 
the entire man can achieve them. How- 
ever delightful, therefore, may be the 
spectacle of a man of genuis tamed and 
domesticated in society, taking docilely 
upon him the yoke of the social tie, and 
enlightening, without disturbing, the 
sphere in which he moves, we must, 
nevertheless, in the midst of our admira- 
tion, bear in mind that it is not thus 
smoothly or amiably immortality has been 
ever struggled for or won. The poet 
thus circumstanced may be popular—may 
be loved, for the happiness of himself 
and those linked with him: he is in the 
right road, but not for greatness. The 
marks by which Fame has always sepa- 
rated her great martyrs from the rest of 
mankind are not upon him, and the crown 
cannot be his. He may dazzle, may cap- 
tivate the circle, and even the times in 
which he lives ; but he is not for here- 
after. 

‘“*To the general description here 
given of that high class of human in- 
telligences to which he belonged, the 
character of Lord Byron was, in many 
respects, asignal exception. Born with 
strong affections and ardent passions, 
the world had, from first to last, too firm 
a hold on his sympathies to let imagina- 
tion altogether usurp the place of reality, 
either in his feelings or in the objects 
of them. His life, indeed, was one con- 
tinued struggle between that instinct of 
genius which was for ever drawing him 
back into the lonely laboratory of self, 
and those impulses of passion, ambi- 
tion, and vanity, which again hurried 
him off into the crowd, and entangled 
him in its interests ; and though it may 
be granted, that he would have been 
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more purely and abstractedly the poet 
had he been less thoroughly in all his 
pursuits and propensities the man, yet 
from this very mixture and alloy has it 
arisen that his pages bear so deeply the 
stamp of real life, and that in the works 
of no poet, with the exception of Shake- 
speare, can every various mood of the 
mind, whether solemn or gay, whether 
inclined to the ludicrous or the sublime, 
whether seeking to divert itself with the 
follies of society or panting after the 
grandeur of solitary nature, find so readily 
a strain of sentiment in accordance with 
its every passing tone. 

** But while the naturally warm cast 
of his affections and temperament gave 
thus a substance and truth to his social 
feelings, which those of too many of his 
fellow-votaries of genius have wanted, it 
was not to be expected that an imagina- 
tion of such range and power should 
have been so early developed, and unre- 
strainedly indulged, without producing 
at last some of those effects upon the 
heart which have invariably been found 
attendant on such a predominance of 
this faculty. It must have been ob- 
served, indeed, that the period when 
his natural affections flourished most 
healthily was before he had yet arrived 
at the full consciousness of his genius, 
before imagination had yet accustomed 
him to those glaring pictures after 
gazing upon which all else appeared 
cold and colourless. From the moment 
of this initiation into the wonders of his 
own mind, a distaste for the realities of 
life began to grow upon him. Not even 
that intense craving after affection which 
nature had implanted in him, could keep 
his ardour still alive in a pursuit whose 
results fell so short of his ‘ imaginings ;’ 
and though from time to time the com- 
bined warmth of his fancy and tempera- 
ment was able to call up a feeling, which 
to his eyes wore the semblance of love, 
it may be questioned whether his heart 
had ever much share in such passions ; 
or whether, after his first launch into the 
boundless sea of imagination, he could 
ever have been brought back, and fixed 
by any lasting attachment. Actual ob- 
jects there were in but too great num- 
ber, who, as long as the illusion con- 
tinued, kindled up his thoughts, and 
were the themes of his song. But they 
were after all little more than mere 
dreams of the hour; the qualities with 
which he invested them were almost all 
ideal, nor could have stood the test of a 
month’s, or even week’s, cohabitation. 
It was but the reflections of his own 
bright conceptions that he saw in each 
new object, and while persuading him- 
self that they furnished the models of 
his heroines, he was, on the contrary, 
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but fancying that he beheld his heroines 
in them. 

“There needs no stronger proof of 
the predominance of imagination in these 
attachments than his own serious avowal 
in the Journal already given, that often 
when in the company of the woman he 
most loved, he found himself secretly 
wishing for the solitude of his own study. 
It was there, indeed, in the silence and 
abstraction of that study, that the chief 
scene of his mistress’s empire and glory 
lay. It was there that, unchecked by 
reality, and without any fear of the dis- 
enchantments of truth, he could view 
her through the medium of his own 
fervid fancy, enamour himself of an idol 
of his own creating, and out of a brief 
delirium of a few days or weeks, send 
forth a dream of beauty and passion 
through all ages. 

«‘ While such appears to have been 
the imaginative character of his loves 
(of all except the one that lived un- 
quenched through all), his friendships, 
though, of course, far less subject to the 
influence of fancy, could not fail to ex- 
hibit also some features characteristic of 
the peculiar mind in which they sprung. 
It was a usual saying of his own, and 
will be found repeated in some of his 
letters, that he had ‘ no genius for friend- 
ship,’ and that whatever capacity he 
might once have possessed for that sen- 
timeut had vanised with his youth. If 
in saying this he shaped his notions of 
friendship according to the romantic 
standard of his boyhood, the fact must 
be admitted ; but as far as the assertion 
was meant to imply, that he had become 
incapable of warm, manly, and lasting 
friendship, such a charge against himself 
was unjust, and I am not the only living 
testimony of its injustice.” 


Mr. Moore in this certainly flatters 
his own vanity. 

“To a certain degree, however, in his 
friendships, the effects of a too vivid 
imagination in disqualifying the mind 
for the cold contact of reality were 
visible. We are told that Petrarch 


(who in this respect, as in most others, 
may be regarded as a genuine representa- 
tive of the poetic character) abstained 
purposely from a too frequent intercourse 
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with his nearest friends, lest from the 
sensitiveness he was so aware of in him- 
self, there should occur any thing that 
might chill his regard for them; and 
though Lord Byron was of a nature too 
full gf social and kindly impulses ever 
to think of such a precaution, it is a 
fact, confirmatory at least of the prin- 
ciple on which his brother poet, Petrarch, 
acted, that the friends, whether of his 
youth or manhood, of whom he had seen 
ie through life, were those of whom 
he always thought and spoke with the 
most warmth and fondness. Being brought 
less often to the touchstone of familiar 
intercourse, they stood naturally a better 
chance of being adopted as the favourites 
of his imagination, and of sharing in 
consequence a portion of that bright 
colouring reserved for all that gave it 
interest and pleasure. Next to the dead, 
therefore, whose hold upon his fancy 
had been placed beyond all risk of 
severance, those friends whom he but 
saw occasionally, and by such favourable 
glimpses as only renewed the first kindly 
impression they had made, were the 
surest to live unchangingly, and without 
shadow, in his memory.” 


This article has already extended so 
far beyond all reasonable limits, that 
nothing but the importance of the 
subject can extenuate the offence; we 
shall, therefore, briefly remark in con- 
clusion, that there is one very great 
fault in the book, besides the general 
loose phrases of Mr. Moore’s peculiar 
style—we allude to the disregard of 
personal feelings with which living in- 
dividuals are treated by name, save in 
those instances where his own friends 
are spoken of, and then every objec- 
tionable passage, both from Byron’s 
Letters and Journal, is carefully emas- 
culated. Much, too, of Byron’s fulsome 
yearning for the great might have been 
reserved for posterity. A prudent nar- 
rative would, we are persuaded, have 
been more acceptable, and the subject 
required it,—still the work is a valuable 
addition to English literature; and it 
contains lessons, both as to character 
and metaphysics, not only curious in 
themselves but interesting as studies. 
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A HARD HIT FOR A DAMOSELL. 


Tuose eyes of blue, those eyes of blue, 
That are thus fondly suing,— 

Why, Rosa, why, will they thus sue? 
Have been my heart’s undoiag ! 

Their soft, enthralling loveliness, 
Deep rapture here inspires ; 

But, Rosa, who, oh! who could guess, 
They were such wandering fires ! 


Those rosy lips, those rosy lips, 
That know full well to woo, 

Bright as the bud the bee-bird sips, 
With all its fragrance, too ! 

The serpent, coil’d your heart beneath, 
Hath left its flowery lair ; 

And, gliding soft in many a wreath, 
Hath breath’d its poison—there ! 


SONG. 
“ Oh! I could whisper thee a tale.” 


Ox! I could whisper thee a tale,” 
That to thy cheek might bring a blush, 
Did I but know it might prevail ! 
Not Music’s gush, 
With all its moving wilderment, 
Hath in such thrilling rapture sent ! 


But thou art like the star, whose light 
Shews radiant from yon azure sky ; 

Yet, type of thee, it beams too bright 
For mortal eye : 

Such of thy beauty are the rays— 

I dare not speak, and—can but gaze ! 
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THE ATHENZUM CLUB-HOUSE, 


Amonc the many effects which have 
manifested themselves by our associa- 
tion with our foreign neighbours, per- 
haps none were more striking than the 
formation of the Clubs at the west end 
of the town, which of late years have 
attracted so much attention. 

Their advantages in bringing persons 
of power and ability into contact are no 
doubt a great desideratum in a coun- 
try like England, whose domestic man- 
ners prevent that general intercourse 
among all classes of people which is so 
much more the characteristic feature of 
continental society. 

Here, if a man entered into what is 
called society, his evenings were gene- 
rally spent in walking through the formal 
quadrille, squeezing himself among the 
crowded company of a drawing-room, 
or, disgusted with the heartlessness and 
flippancy which but too much predo- 
minate in such meetings, seeking re- 
fuge in the more exciting and dangerous 
amusements of the card-table or the 
dice. Thus would nights roll away, 
one after another; those who were rich 
spending their money in endeavouring 
to outvie each other in their extrava- 
gance; and those who partook of it, 
too poor to return the compliment paid, 
received with envy the entertainment 
which ostentation bestowed; while 
others, too proud to accept that which 
they were too poor to return, found 
themselves entirely excluded. 

The first Club which was established 
soon convinced the world how easy it 
was to unite the advantages of good 
society with economy. The hint was 
taken: men, known by their influ- 
ence, their connexions, and attain- 
ments, formed themselves into com- 
mittees, and, by a judicious selection 
of members, other Clubs were made ; 
persons equally distinguished by their 
literary or scientific acquirements 
were no longer separated by the gulfs 
which riches might have placed between 
them,—the orator and the mathema- 
tician, the peer, the painter, and the 
poet,—all met on an equal footing ; 
while the babbling trifler was excluded, 
and taught to seek his passport to so- 
ciety in the improvement of his mind, 
and not to trust to the tie of his neck- 
cloth, the cut of his coat, or the polish 
of his shoe. Such were the eflects 
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which the establishment of many of the 
Clubs were hoped to produce; and 
they have in.a great measure suc- 
ceeded. 

The United Service was soon after 
followed by the University, the Tra- 
vellers’,the Athenzeum,and many others. 
Men distinguished by their valour, 
their learning, or the acquirements ob- 
tained by foreign travel, were thrown 
into masses, where an interchange of 
ideas might add to the general stock 
of knowledge, and stimulate others to 
follow their example, or remain ex- 
cluded altogether. These circumstances 
naturally led to the erection of Club- 
Houses; and the opening of the new 
street offered a fine field for the archi- 
tect to raise up structures which might 
remain lasting monuments of public 
spirit, which would indicate the state 
of public information and judgment 
in matters of architecture, and which 
should have been monuments of beauty 
and good taste. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the building of the last-men- 
tioned Club-house, the Athenzum, 
which occupies so conspicuous a figure 
among what are generally termed “ the 
new improvements,” and now that its 
scaffolding is cleared away, stands 
forth on the site of Carlton House, 
which has been swept off to make room 
for its foundations, “ rearing its proud 
head,” and challenging the critic’s ex- 
amination. 

The Club, whose future meetings are 
destined to be held within its walls, 
was established, if our information be 
correct, for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether those who had power and patron- 
age with those who were distinguished 
by their professional skill. The soldier 
who meets the soldier, and the divine 
who associates with the divine, cannot 
be supposed to take a very deep interest 
in architecture; but this Club, where 
the patron and the artist are supposed 
to meet together—where the former 
would seek the advice of the latter, and 
the latter the encouragement of the 
former, led us to expect, when we 
heard of its proposed erection, a build- 
ing worthy of the high-sounding name 
which had been assumed. We had 
hoped that that tissue of cast-iron and 
whitewash which reaches from Pall 
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Mall to Portland Place* would, at one 
end at least, have had a redeeming 
spot to have balanced the absurdity 
standing at the other, but too strongly 
stamping the character of the whole, 
and making a fit finis coronat opus, 
and looking like what it is, the extin- 
guisher of good taste. We had flat- 
fered ourselves that, for once at least, 
“ proportion and propriety, solidity 
and elegance,” those four cardinal vir- 
tues of architecture, would have found 
“a local habitation;” but we have 
been disappointed. Why we were dis- 
appointed remains to be shewn. We 
need not tell our readers that the archi- 
tect, with the plates of Stuart in his 
possession, with casts and examples 
without number of the pure style of 
the Athenians before his eyes, has 
thought proper to have recourse to the 
“ seicentoists ;”’ that he seeks his models 
in the revival, not in the perfection of 
the art; that he looks for his examples 
among the Italians, who learned from 
the Romans, who were taught by the 
Greeks; that, in fact, he is a copyist 
of copyists of copyists. Ifthis be the 
direction which public taste is now to 
take,— if Vignola and Scamozzi are to 
be preferred to Ictinus and Callicrates, 
by the same rule Michael Angelo will 
bear away the palm from Phidias; nay, 
ere long we shall have the frittered 
friezes of Bernini, with his “ projections 
projecting from projections.” - Borro- 
mini, too, will be revived in all his 
glory,—the Palazzo Spada become a 
model of pure taste,—and pictures in 
plaster, and palaces built in perspec- 
tive, will be made the order of the day. 
The ground story, as it is nearest 
the observer, must form the first ob- 
ject to which our remarks apply. It is 
what is called “rusticated.” ‘The object 
of rustics is strength, their origin an 
imitation of those large Cyclopian-like 
masses of stone which distingraidh the 
works of the Tuscans, and are found in 
the remains of the early edifices of 
Rome; it is, therefore, when properly 
applied, in the lower stories of houses, 
being next the foundation ; but here this 
is not the case, as it rises from a plain, 
smooth, plastered basement story. Nei- 
ther is its characteristic feature of bold- 
ness consistently kept up: the too large 
and too frequently repeated joints in 
the rustics destroy the effect of their 
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accompanying mouldings. The archi- 
traves which surround the windows, 
instead of being what their name im- 
plies, and compensating by their 
strength for the space which they en- 
compass, are cut away, and made to 
look weak and liny,—an object quite 
unnecessary, as the straight arch above 
(the very worst form a rustic arch can 
assume) seems ready to sink with its 
own weight, and crush the window it 
was meant to protect. The cornice 
over them is of a piece with the work 
beneath ; it supports a balcony which 
we have heard censured as too light, 
but that, if any thing, is a fault on the 
right side. The Minerva on the porch 
(we cannot call it portico) is good, and 
in character: the bassi rilievi above, 
which we believe to be a restoration of 
the Panathenan procession of the Par- 
thenon, is also very apposite; it is wrong 
only in its situation—it should have 
been placed within, not on the outside, 
No person who reflects for an instant 
on the soaking, drizzling rains and sud- 
den sharp contracting frosts with which 
our wintry atmosphere is blessed, but 
must be aware that the stone, after 
having, like a sponge, absorbed the 
water, which by a sudden change had 
become contracted and congealed into 
ice, then burst open by a sudden thaw, 
will, ere many winters are over, crack, 


Jjlake off, and destroy the slightly re- 


lieved outlines, which will be besmeared 
and blackened by the sooty streaks that 
mark the tricklings of the thaw. 

Who that remembers the “ noseless 
block” called Queen Anne’s statue, 
which a short time since graced, or 
rather disgraced St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
but must be convinced of the ab- 
surdity of exposing delicate sculpture 
to a climate like ours. Here are not 
the dashing passing thunder-storm of 
Greece, or the warm, dry, and pre- 
serving climate of Egypt. Nature must 
be consulted, or the consequences of 
the neglect be suffered. Among the 
Greeks, the sculpture (we are speaking 
of buasst rilievi) which was exposed 
in their entablatures was in some de- 
gree protected by the cornice from 
any accidents which might arise 
from the weather; the shadow of its 
lower member, however, was of still 
greater service than that, as it as- 
sisted meena in what is technically 
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termed “ making out” the subject, by 
the dark edge of its shadow, which, as 
it passed over the figures, marked the 
rounded limbsand deeply indented folds 
of the drapery. In this building the 
cornice is too high up to give much 
protection from the weather, or much 
shadow to the figures; and even if it 
did cast any, the profile of the mo- 
dillons breaking in upon the shadow 
which the lower member of the cornice 
casts, would confuse the outline it was 
intended to render distinct. 

The building is finished with a balus- 
trade. Without wishing to be too severe 
on the architect, we are compelled to 
notice this also as a defect. A balus- 
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trade, as every one knows, is a pro- 
tection which is required to prevent 
passengers falling off a staircase, a ter- 
race, or, in short, any situation where 
it may be supposed that people are in 
the habit of walking; its fitness of 
application, in guarding against a fall 
into the area, or its use in the balcony, 
are evident ; but who would ever think 
of promenading on the roof, unless it 
were entirely flat? We thought, on first 
viewing it from Pall Mall, that such 
was the case; but the roof, which is 
visible to any one passing down Regent 
Street, destroys the illusion, and too 
clearly shews the defect of which we 
complain. 


ON HUMAN PERFECTIBILITY. 


Ir is proposed, in this paper, to dis- 
cuss the important question, Whether 
we have any reason to conclude, from 
the nature and history of mankind, that 
the human race continually advance to 
amore perfect state of social being. 

Many great names and high authori- 
ties might be adduced in support of 
the affirmative; but it is not the inten- 
tion of the present essay to avouch 
the opinions of others, but to state our 
own ;—not to adopt deductions, but to 
form conclusions for ourselves. 

“ The proper study of mankind is 
man,” says the poet. Man is the sub- 
ject of the investigation proposed in 
this essay—man, his nature and his 
history ;—-a maze, indeed, in which 
we may be most easily lost, and extri- 
cated but with difficulty. “ What go we 
out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind ¢” 

Such, indeed, is man!—The most 
exalted is but a reed upon the mountain 
top, only the more exposed to the blast 
of circumstance, the tempest of event, 
and the whirlwind of passion. If it be 
true that temptation is irresistible where 
the motives are the same, man, placed 
in sucha situation of peril, and naturally 
ambitious for arbitrary sway,—bent 
to the same purposes, induced by the 
same interests, and ruled by the same 
motives, which by nature appear to be 
almost the inevitable concomitants of 
such a state,—must arrive at the same 
end, and advance to the same conse- 
quences ; and in evidence of this, it is 
said that History has but one page !— 


“< This is the moral of all human tales, 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past— 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Has but one page! 

“‘O agony ! that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! 

‘* There is no hope for nations! Search 

the page 
Of many thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 
Th’ everlasting to be which has been, 
Hath taught us nought or little.” 


Each line is the same—all her volumes 
are alike. There is no distinction in 
eras, or in ages. There is nothing new 
beneath the sun. It would, indeed, be 
a novelty, would our adversaries, and 
the adversaries of man, say, if the ques- 
tion in which the writer has engaged 
could be answered in the affirmative. 
Again—“ What go ye out -into the 
wilderness to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they who wear 
soft raiment are in kings’ houses.” 
They are—in the very place where 
other than soft raiment is needed: 
armour of proof—the breastplate and 
the mail—the helm and the shield— 
are fitter for the situation. But here 
Luxury, the siren, reigns—and when 
the rude gale comes, it finds the per- 
fumed violet where it expected to meet 
the gnarled oak. It is surely ill-judged 
to advance the lily of the valley to the 
hill-top. Nature is consistent in all 
her operations but in the world of man. 
For man makes a boast of forsaking 
her, and, in her stead, enthrones a 
specious art and worships it, which at 
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length strips him of his defence, and 
provokes his destruction to come upon 
him. 

Let us push our inquiries farther. 
¢ What go ye out to see! A prophet ?” 
Ay, the everlasting to be which hath 
been—the past is but an anticipation 
of the future—Nay, “ more than a 
prophet !”— Man, past, present, and 
to come! Stand by and see him pass. 
This is the representative of the human 
race !—whose claims to perfection we 
have now undertaken duly to appre- 
ciate. What see you—but the mani- 
fest wreck ofa once noble vessel? with 
banner and with tackle torn, unequal 
to the wind and tide, yet striving with 
the vast ocean and the sombre sky! 
Still the spent and weary pilot struggles 
at the helm. The mind of Reason still 
makes essay, and shews of what it were 
capable with better means and more 
advantages. Look again— there are 
the materials of greatness about it— 
though now a wreck, its original fashion 
and manufacture were perfect and com- 
plete. Its Builder was a good work- 
man, and the work was worthy of his 
hands. It did him honour—it was a 
masterpiece. Oh! when he launched 
it, it was a finished creation, beautiful 
and glorious! Behold it now—six 
thousand years it hath been struggling 
thus—six thousand years the helms- 
man has been contending with the 
elements—sometimes sleeping from 
weariness, sometimes roused to super- 
natural energy, sometimes catching 
glimpses of the port, but never reach- 
ing it; and, alas! hopeless is its state, 
and lost its condition, until the storm 
be past—until the tempest be over— 
until the skies be appeased —and it at 
length arrive at some near harbour, 
and the great Architect restore it to its 
original majesty and strength. And he 
shall restore it—Oh! for a voice from 
this high philosophic point of prospect 
to raise a universal shout, which the 
highest heaven should reverberate ! 
Man shall be restored—he shall con- 
tinually advance towards perfection— 
he shall conquer the goal! His millen- 
nium is at hand—his eternity cometh ! 

Not only our own, but the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, acknowledged the 
fall, and anticipated the recovery and 
restoration, of the human race. Thus 
the sublime Plato describes the primi- 
tive state of the world: —“ God was 
then the Prince and common Father 
of all; he governed the world by him- 
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self, as he governs it now by inferior 
deities. Rage and cruelty did not then 
prevail upon earth; war and sedition 
were not so much as known. God 
himself took care of the sustenance of 
mankind, and was their guardian and 
shepherd; there were no magistrates, 
no civil polity, as there are now. In 
those happy days men sprung out of 
the bosom of the earth, which produced 
them of itself like flowers and trees. 
The fertile fields yielded fruits and corn 
without the labour of tillage. Mankind 
stood in no need of raiment to cover 
their bodies, being troubled with no 
inclemency of the seasons; and they 
took their rest upon beds of turf of a 
perpetual verdure. Under the reign of 
Jupiter, Saturn, the master of the uni- 
verse, having quitted, as it were, the 
ruins of his empire, hid himself in an 
inaccessible retreat. The inferior gods, 
who governed under him, retired like- 
wise ; the very foundations of the world 
were shaken by motions contrary to its 
principle and its end, and it lost its 
beauty and its lustre. Then it was that 
good and evil were blended together. 
But in the end, lest the world should 
be plunged in an eternal abyss of con- 
fusion, God, the author of the primitive 
order, will appear again and resume the 
reins of empire. Then he will change, 
amend, embellish, and restore, the 
whole ‘rame of nature, and put an end 
to decay of age, to diseases, and death.” 
Such were the anticipations in which 
Plato indulged, that lively hope which 
is an immortal instinct of human nature, 
Looking to the source whence that in- 
stinct came, who so dull as not to per- 
ceive that the perfections of Deity are 
involved in this question? The more 
perfect the creature, the more perfect 
the Creator. Man is a palace, a temple 
—the Deity the architect. Exposed to 
chance and change, and subject to the 
domination of Time, the architecture 
decays beneath the tyrant’s touch, and 
gradually becomes a ruin. Genius 
loves its own creations—it is careful 
of its fame: Genius is the standard of 
the human, as moral perfection is of 
the Divine mind —and, properly con- 
sidered, there is an intimate connexion 
between Genius and moral order. 
Would the Genius of the human mind, 
had it the power to preserve its handi- 
work from imitation and decay, or to 
restore it to its original stability and 
perfection, be careless of the child of 
its creation—be so unmindful of its 
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own renown as to suffer it to become 
a heap, and lose for ever the mani- 
festations and -evidence of that skill 
which it was once so anxious to shew 
forth and eternise ? Would the creative 
energy of the Divine mind, which doth 
possess the power—and is not, can 
not be, subject to mutation—be thus 
capricious, thus regardless of that 
masterpiece which he framed after the 
most perfect model, namely, his own 
image, and breathed into it a portion 
of his own spirit ? 

We will proceed to examine evi- 
dence. We will see whether what is 
rationally to be hoped for, is likely to 
be effected. We will investigate the 
nature and history of man :— 


“* What a piece of work is man—how 
noble in reason! how infinite in facul- 
ties! in form and motion how express 
and admirable! in action how like an 
angel—in apprehension how like a god !” 


Such are the lofty terms in which 
the bard of Avon characterises the race 
of which he was so excellent a repre- 
sentative. It will, however, be well to 
add to this description one by another 
poet, the philosophic author of the 
Essay on Man, who portrays man as 


** Placed on this isthmus of a middle 
State, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic 
side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s 
pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act or 
rest, 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to 
err.” 


It is confessed, though assimilated to 
angels and allied to Deity, yet that, 
in what relates to his animal economy, 
man is no less kindred to the brute. 
Ile must say to the worm, “ thou art 
my brother,” and to corruption, “ thou 
art my sister.” Many of the faculties 
which he possesses are possessed by 
the inferior animals. Sensation and 
volition are common to them and him. 
Even an oyster may lay claim to ima- 
gination, and the ant and the bee have 
genius and aptitude. But how infi- 
nitely more exquisite the mechanism 
by which his sensations are made avail- 
able—how much more extensive the 
dominion over which his imperial will 
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presides! Who shall say of what his 
imagination is not capable—of what it 
may not be percipient! of what com- 
binations it may be inventive— of what 
ideas it may be creative? The genius 
or native aptitude of the inferior ani- 
mals is common to every individual of 
the same species; they may, they do, 
differ in degree—in kind they are the 
same. Individual instances of superior 
excellence in degree are but as those 
of Shakespeare and Milton among 
poets—of Locke and Newton among 
philosophers. But with man—the in- 
dividual is, as it were, a species in 
himself; we are not all poets, all phi- 
losophers—each man is a separate 
problem, distinct not only in degree 
but kind. It is observable also, that 
the brute is the same now that he was 
four thousand years ago—man has 
made gigantic strides. But this is 
anticipating the argument. 

Genius outstrips the age in which 
it flourishes—it is always a century 
beforehand—and the succeeding age 
arrives to its standard, and is equal 
with it. Is it not harder now for a 
man to set up as an original genius 
than it had been in the days of Homer ? 
And wherefore? ‘* Because,” as Vol- 
taire says, “ there is so much light, so 
much cultivation.” But minds which 
would have been deemed prodigies in 
an ignorant and adoring age are but on 
a par now with their neighbours and 
friends. The number of cultivated 
minds, abounding like trees in a thick 
and flourishing forest, prevents any 
single individual from raising his head 
far above the rest. It is a question 
whether Homer or Shakespeare would 
command that admiration and wonder 
with which we are accustomed to con- 
template them, were they now to begin 
the strife with no more positive and 
personal advantages than they pos- 
sessed in their own times. Yet we 
always have genius flourishing and 
exalting its head above the general 
standard, and asserting the supremacy 
of the human mind. Still it burns 
forward to the new and the unknown. 
The discoveries of science and the 
operations of art will assist its pro- 
gress and urge its efforts; and we may 
look forward with a well-grounded 
hope that the efforts of genius will far 
exceed the sublimest labours of an- 
tiquity, in poetry, sculpture, painting, 
and music. That philosophical genius 
is rapidly advancing to perfection, who 
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can doubt? The mind acquires strength 
by exercise, and knowledge is to it as 
power. The improvement (says D. 
Stewart) which the faculty of memory 
acquires by mere exercise, is an evi- 
dence that all our powers, both of mind 
and body, may be strengthened by ap- 
plication to their proper purpose. The 
phenomenon is resolvable into this ulti- 
mate law of our nature. The writer is 
happy to perceive that the philosophy 
of the human mind is likely to become 
a general object of study ; and, by its 
influence, the education which is now 
general, promises to be conducted upon 
proper principles,—principles condu- 
cive to the improvement of the species. 
What must be the effect of educating 
the lower orders? It must place them 
on a level with the higher ranks— it 
must tend to the establishment of 
mental equality—it will put them in 
possession of the means to raise them- 
selves in society—and they who would 
retain their present relative situation 
must advance in the scale of intellect. 
The base of that pyramid, which is 
society, must be indefinitely enlarged, 
and in proportion to its enlargement 
must the apex of the structure ascend, 
till it become not only neighbour to 
the sky, but pinnacled in the heavens. 

Knowledge is allied to wisdom— 
wisdom is identified with virtue: these 
are self-evident propositions. Let 
knowledge increase—conceive for a 
moment that the increase of any know- 
ledge should tend to wisdom, to truth, 
and we arrive at that consummation 
which is so devoutly to be wished. 
The history of the sciences bears evi- 
dence to the assertion. In consequence, 
for instance, of the gradual improve- 
ment which takes place in language 
as an instrument of thought, the classi- 
fications both of things and facts with 
which the infant faculties of each suc- 
cessive race are conversant, are more 
just and more comprehensive than 
those of their predecessors. Indeed, 
amongst some of those who enjoy the 
advantages of early instruction, many 
of the most remote and wonderful con- 
clusions of the human intellect are, 
even in infancy, as completely fami- 
liarised to the mind as the most obvious 
phenomena which the material world 
exhibits to their senses. “ Those ele- 
mentary truths of geometry and of 
astronomy,” says an eloquent writer, 
“ which in India and Egypt formed 
an occult science, upon which an am- 
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bitious priesthood founded its influence, 
were become, in the times of Archi- 
medes and Hipparchus, the subjects of 
common education in the public schools 
of Greece. In the last century, a few 
years of study were sufficient for com- 
prehending all that Archimedes and 
Hipparchus knew; and, at present, 
two years employed under an able 
teacher carry the student beyond those 
conclusions which limited the inquiries 
of Leibnitz and of Newton. Let any 
person reflect on these facts: let him 
follow the immense chain which con- 
nects the inquiries of Euler with those 
of a priest of Memphis; let him ob- 
serve, at each epoch, how genius out- 
strips the present age, and how it is 
overtaken by mediocrity in the next: 
he will perceive that nature has fur- 
nished us with the means of abridging 
and facilitating our intellectual labours, 
and that there is no reason for appre- 
hending that such simplifications can 
ever have an end. He will perceive, 
that at the moment when a multitude 
of particular solutions and of insulated 
facts begin to distract the attention and 
to overcharge the memory, the former 
gradually lose themselves in one gene- 
ral method, and the latter unite in one 
general law; and that these generalisa- 
tions, continually succeeding one to 
another, like the successive multipli- 
cations of a number by itself, have no 
other limit than that infinity which the 
human faculties are unable to compre- 
hend.” 

The long reign of error in the world, 
and the influence it maintains even in 
an age of liberal inquiry, far from being 
favourable to the supposition that hu- 
man reason is destined to be for ever 
the sport of prejudice and absurdity, 
demonstrates the tendency which there 
is to permanence in established insti- 
tutions, and promises an eternal stabi- 
lity to true philosophy, when it shall 
once have acquired the ascendant, and 
when proper means shall be employed 
to support it, by a more perfect system 
of education. 

Let us suppose this era were arrived, 
and that, instead of contracting those 
prejudices which the philosopher almost 
finds it impossible to encounter and de- 
stroy, childhood and youth were imbued 
with prepossessions to support the pure 
and sublime truths of an enlightened 
morality. How susceptible is the ten- 
der mind of deep, of permanent im- 
pressions! The character, the happi- 
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ness of individuals, depends on the 
casual associations formed in childhood 
among various ideas, feelings, and affec- 
tions. If it be possible to interest the 
imagination and the heart in favour of 
error, it is at .east no less possible to 
interest them in favour of truth. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that these warm anticipations are a little 
damped when we turn to ancient his- 
tory, and contemplate the rise and fall 
of Greece and Rome. It seems as if a 
limit were put to the improvement of 
society, to which, when it arrives, it 
immediately retrogrades, declines, and 
falls, — 


“ First freedom, and then glory ; when 
that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, —barbarism 
at last.” 


But the nations of antiquity were in 
a very different situation from those of 
the present time ; nay, the human race 
was in a different condition. The 
use of writing was then considerably 
more limited,—a use and a habit that 
induces another upon the natural me- 
mory, that preserves the recollection 
of the relations among different phy- 
sical events, and the connexions among 
different relations, thus leading us on, 
gradually, easily, and surely, to the dis- 
covery of general laws. The art of 
printing, also, disseminating and per- 
petuating truth, throwing that light upon 
tyranny and superstition which is their 
destruction, and producing that vital 
atmosphere in which freedom breathes 
and lives, was to them unknown. From 
the want of these appliances and means 
to boot, the old states arriving at their 
altitude were enervated by luxury, and 
fell,—luxury which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have strengthened 
and established. Indeed, that indul- 
gence which enervates, as it soon loses 
the character, is improperly called by 
the name of luxury, which is the. pos- 
session of the most means of happiness 
available in a certain age and country 
to individual indulgence. So long as 
pleasure attends this indulgence, it is 
luxury ; ifit be pursued till the qualms 
of the conscience, or of the stomach, 
ensue, it is the abuse, excess—it re- 
quires another name. That knowledge 
which is wisdom, that wisdom which is 
virtue, will correct the abuse, and con- 
firm the utility. The press will come 
in to correct the license, and establish 
the liberty; and as these operations 
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combine and become effective, men 
will perceive that the heart and the 
mind, the feelings and the affections, 
have their luxuries too, and thus in- 
dulgence will be refined until virtue 
become the chief happiness, as indeed 
it is, and men esteem no other luxury 
than that “ of doing good.” 

It is possible to push this theory yet 
further, and extend this perfectibility to 
the corporeal powers. It is said that 
knowledge maketh the face to shine; 
and we know that instruction and in- 
telligence communicate a harmony and 
beauty to the features, —an expression 
in which the uninstructed and unintelli- 
gent are deficient. Thus the human 
face becomes indeed divine, and must 
improve in proportion to the intellec- 
tual improvement of man. The effects 
of early, continued, and systematical 
education, in the care of those children 
who are trained, for the sake of gain, 
to feats of strength and agility, justify, 
perhaps, the most sanguine views which 
it is possible to form with respect to 
the corporeal improvement of the 
species; and the recent introduction 
into this country of gymnastic exer- 
cises, it is hoped, will conduce much 
to bodily strength, health, and activity. 

Rejoice, then, O man, in the glorious 
results to which an impartial examina- 
tion of thy nature and history rationally 
leads, that natural and instinctive hope 
with which every mythology teems, and 
which so often inspired the harps of 
ancient Druids, poets, priests, and 
prophets t Thou art a melancholy be- 
ing!—melancholy, because degraded ! 
Not a degraded animal, but a degraded 
spirit. Genius is melancholy. The 
waters of the soul are disturbed, and it 
cries out for a more perfect state of 
being,—a state of which it is remi- 
niscent and anticipant,—a state more 
congenial to its infinite desires, its im- 
mortal aspirations. Thou art a ruin: 
thy sympathy is with desolation. An- 
tiquity and decay are to thee nurses 
of delicious feeling, and the food of 
genius; for the connexion between them 
and thee is most intimate. But exalt 
thy prophetic gaze to the infinite sky,— 
look upon the eternal heavens, —re- 
joice in the perpetual youth of nature, 
—enlarge the horizon of the future, 
and place a golden diadem upon the 
rejuvenescent brow of time. Behold 
the arts flourish, and sciences increase. 
Inhale afresh the gales of Eden. The 
song of the poet, the creations of the 


enchantment of music shall suffuse and 
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painter, the groups of the sculptor, 
the counsels of the philosopher, shall 
delight and instruct the soul, while the 


purify the senses. There shall be peace _ shall crown the beatific vision! 


THE BIRD-MESSENGER: 
A BALLAD FROM THE LIMOUSIN. 


A Binp came winging o’er the sea—a bird of plumage fair— 

And sang, “ Oh! dry your tears, ladye, and be no more so sair ; 

The cloudiest sky will clear again, the loudest storm will cease, 

And balms will soothe the sharpest pain, and strife give way to peace.” 


The lady sat within her bower of fairy workmanship, 

Wherein was many a ruddy flower, yet ruddier far her lip ; 

The lady’s snowy breast did heave, as wave ‘neath glooming skies 

Ere thunders clash, and lightnings cleave their bonds, and storms arise ! 


And joy’s bright flame glowed in her eyes—her black and stag-like eyes ; 
And, “ Bird, my bravest bird,” she cries, “ thy coming much I prize. 
My dove of peace, all hail! for here full sure thou bring’st relief ; 

So to the winds all troublous fear, and soul-subduing grief ! 


“ For well I wot they’d make me kneel right low at Mammon’s shrine, 
To utter words I cannot feel ; but ne’er shall lips of mine 

Turn base apostates to their creed of pure and holy faith ; 

And their base tricks shall ne’er sueceed —thus Gabriella saith ! 


“ Then rather welcome torture— gyves, the worst that power may do ; 
For while the young Baucicaut lives, how shall I be untrue ?” 

** Now blessings on thee, fair ladye,” thus sang the gladsome bird, 

“ Though sore beset, thy constancy hath never swerved nor erred. 


“¢ But as some azure streamlet winds its long and devious way, 

And onward hies, until it finds shelter in some calm bay 

Of ocean ; so like its blue waters, ladye, thou'lt take thy rest, 

The first of Beauty’s black-eyed daughters, upon a warrior’s breast.” 


And hark! a bugle sounded loud, and tramp of horse was heard,— 
A knight dashed off his barb so proud, and shouted forth the word : 
“ What, ho! Sir Warder, hie thee hence, and let my ’hest be told, 
And in largess, for thy diligence, take thou this purse of gold. 


“ A knight hath come from the Paynim land, the red cross on his breast ; 
He hath come to his own Valencian strand ; and Moslems have confess’d 
His Spanish blade’s and right arm’s might; and here my gage I throw, 
And with my falchion will I write ‘ Felon!’ on thy lord’s brow. 


“ False—false is he to knightly truth: within his dungeon-tower 
Iie hath immured a lady, sooth, young Beauty’s rarest flower! 

But flowers aye droop, and never bloom, save in the light of day : 
In blood I'll seal false Guzman’s doom, and win my love— away !” 


Then wrathful rose the castle’s lord and buckled on his mail, 
Pranced forth his charger at his word, and he trusted to prevail. 
And the fight was long on the Xucar’s banks ; but traitors prosper never : 


at the hearth, and order at the board— 
truth and liberty shall universally pre- 
vail—self-love and social shall be the 
same; and the most perfect morality 


Aud Baucicaut won his lady’s thanks, and her heart, and she lov’d him ever! 
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ON THE MUSICAL MEMNON. 






From the Journal of a late Traveller. 


Tuere are few examples among the 
numerous remains of antiquity which 
are better authenticated, and to which 
a greater interest has been attached by 
the ancients as well as the moderns, 
than the musical statue of Memnon, 
which still majestically occupies its 
old situation, defying alike the effects 
of time, and the often more destructive 
attempts of human power. 

Cambyses, indeed, succeeded in 
breaking it in two, but, with all his 
efforts, was unable to have it over- 
turned; it was again repaired, and, 
springing up, as it were, out of its 
own ruins, it still faces the sun, whose 
risings it has witnessed for thousands 
of years. The habitations of its cre- 
ators have been swept off, generation 
after generation has passed away, the 
conquering and the conquered have 
both disappeared: yet it survives, one 
of the very few memorials of the heroes 
of the Trojan war, more picturesque at 
least, if not more interesting, than the 
few scattered tumuli, which now dot 
the plains of Troy. These having no 
inscription, no trace to fix any of them 
as the certain tombs of their reputed 
heroes, the antiquary and the traveller 
pace round, doubt, debate, dispute, 
and decide on nothing; or, if they do 
come to any conclusion, it is in con- 
tradiction to him who preceded them, 
they themselves being contradicted by 
those who follow. 

To look upon this statue, when you 
know how many, many of those whose 
works you are taught to consider as 
ancient, have come, like yourself, to 
gaze on and wonder at what to them 
was an object of antiquity ; to see their 
names scratched over the different parts 
of the ruin, still fresh and legible, as if 
a few years only had passed away since 
they were there ; when you reflect that 
their historians had written, and their 
poets had sung, of the marvellous tales 
which rendered this spot so celebrated, 
you feel you have before you what may 
truly be termed, “ the antiquities of the 
ancients ;” and whatever toil, whatever 
fatigue, you may have undergone, all 
are more than recompensed by the 
pleasurable sensations which this pro- 
spect cannot fail to excite. One of the 
most interesting accounts, that given 
by Strabo, may perhaps illustrate the 
foregoing remarks. It is this:—* Of 





the two colossi, consisting of an entire 
stone, and near each other, the me is 
still preserved ; but of the other, .the 
upper parts, from the seat, are fallen 
down, occasioned, as they say, by an 
earthquake. It is believed that once 
every day a noise, as of a stroke, but 
not a great one, is made from the re- 
maining part of the seat and base; and 
I being on the spot with /lius Gallus, 
and many of his friends and soldiers 
attending him, about the first hour of 
the day heard the noise; but whether 
from the base of the colossus, or 
whether it was made purposely by 
some one of those who stood round 
the base, I cannot affirm. On account 
of the uncertainty of the cause, I am 
inclined to believe any thing rather 
than that a sound is now emitted from 
stones so disposed.” 

One of our principal intentions, on 
arriving at Thebes, was to visit this spot 
“ at the first hour of the day ;” but so 
deeply were we interested in our exa- 
minations of the tombs, to say nothing 
of the temples, that three weeks had 
passed over before we found leisure to 
pay our long-deferred visit. An hour 
before daylight, we left the tomb 
where we had taken up our residence, 
unaccompanied by any one, that we 
might not be left in any doubt by the 
noise of the chattering Arab guides. 
Arriving about half an hour before sun- 
rise, we clambered up the base, and 
one seating himself on the foot, while 
the other stood between the legs of the 
colossus, and thus, with our eyes fixed 
towards the east, scarcely breathing, lest 
we should make any noise, anxiously 
watched for the appearance of the sun, 
whose approach was soon indicated 
by the crimson-capped mists which 
hovered over the ruins of Dios- 
polis. Gradually*the vapours became 
thinner; the dark massy outlines of 
the temple at Luxor, with its two 
spire-like obelisks, could be clearly 
distinguished on the brightened hori- 
zon, and soon after, the sun spread its 
long looked-for rays over the plain; 
but, as might be expected, no sound 
followed, nor was any thing to be 
heard except the chirping of the spar- 
rows, which had roosted in the crevices 
of the stone; and some of them had 
gone so far as to build their nests in 
one of the immense ears of the statue, 
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Singular are the reflections which mo- 
ments, like these, give rise to in the 
traveller’s mind! A few days before, we 
had shot a wild cat, in our excursions 
to the tombs,—an act that, in times 
gone by, would have been punished 
with instant death. The jackals, which 
formerly were an object of worship, 
we saw stealing away to their haunts 
in the rocks and ruins; and the sites 


FVLMINATAE 





ANNO XII. NERONIS IMP, 
CLAVDIVS MAXIMVS LEG, 


Other inscriptions were in Greek. We 
traced the name of “ Adrian;” but 
part of this inscription was obliterated. 
Among the many means which seem 
to have been resorted to for the muti- 
lation of the statue, that of fire appears 
to have been one, judging from the 
appearance and colour of the stone, 
which has come off in flakes, and many 
pieces still remain in part dissevered 
from the original block. We spent 
three hours in our examinations, and 
having resolved to return the next day, 
mounted the donkeys which the Arabs 
had just brought down, and returned 
home to breakfast. One of the drivers, 
for want of a better substitute, had pos- 
sessed himself of the thigh-bone of a 
mummy, which he had broken, and 
very ingeniously sharpened and trans- 
formed into an instrument answering 
the double purpose of a whip and spur. 
Wonderful indeed are the changes 
which time works in the world! ‘The 
possessors of these bodies, whose prin- 
cipal object during life was to provide 
a secure and quiet resting-place after 
death, little imagined that their persons 
would become a source of livelihood 
to the succeeding inhabitants in other 
ages; yet such is the case. Day after 
day are tombs forced open, the bodies 
dragged out of their coffins, and torn 
into a thousand pieces, in search of 
papyri, beads, or any trifling ornament 
with which they may happen to be 
decked : these are sold to the travelling 
virtuosi ; and the meals, thus purcliased, 
are cooked over a fire, the fuel for which 
is supplied by the wooden coftins. 
Thousands of bodies have thus been 
disinterred, and their limbs scattered 
over the sands; yet no traveller has 
ever raised his voice against this whole- 
sale profanation of the grave. If you 
remark on it, your mouth is stopped by 
replies such as, “the valuable discoveries 
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once occupied by the habitations of 
those philosophers from whom Pytha- 
goras obtained the tenets of his sect, 
were now overgrown and covered by 
fields of beans. Days might be occu- 
pied in copying the inscriptions which 
cover the limbs of the colossus. Among 
many others were the following, most 
probably by the Roman officers quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood :— . 
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AVDIVI HORA PRIMA. 


which may be made from the papyri,” 
of which, when found, hardly any can 
be read,— you are told of “ the doubts 
which the antiquary will have cleared 
up,” “ the lights which will be thrown 
upon history,” &c. ke. 

The late English consul was perhaps 
one of the greatest “ resurrectionists” 
that ever existed: he made his for- 
tune, was called a man of talent, had 
his name celebrated among all the lite- 
rati of Europe, was considered a great 
advancer of antiquarian knowledge, and 
died worth 30,000/. 

In England, if a man is detected in 
taking but one body out of the tomb, 
his object in the disinterment being not 
to gratify an almost useless curiosity, 
but really to advance the cause of 
science, and to benefit his fellow-crea- 
tures, he is sent to prison, tried like a 
felon, and, perhaps, transported for life. 
Mark the contrast: the antiquary, who 
is the greater offender, is treated with 
honour and distinction ; the other, with 
contempt and disgust: such are the 
anomalies of public opinion ! 

These two statues are not granite, as 
has generally been supposed, but a 
hard grit stone, exceedingly difficult to 
be worked, so much so as almost imme- 
diately to destroy the edge of any steel 
instrument. This has given rise to the 
belief that the Egyptians were acquaint- 
ed with some other amalgamation of 
the metals, more durable than steel; in 
fact, it is much doubted whether they 
were at all in the habit of using iron. 
The ornaments on the bases are exe- 
cuted in the most masterly and delicate 
manner; and the hieroglyphics on the 
backs of the statues are cut with a pre- 
cision and correctness which evidently 
shew the workmen to have had some 
powerful means of carrying theirdesigns 
into execution. 
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Dr. Bowrtxc, with many oddities 
and absurdities, is yet a man of very 
considerable powers. It is a great 
nity that there should be drawbacks 
in any individual possessing undoubted 
claims to talent; but so it is in the 


case of this gentleman. In the first 
place, he is a disciple, and a favourite 
one, of Jeremy Bentham, that super- 
fine and illustrious quack-doctor, of 
whom Samuel Rogers has so perti- 
nently said, 


‘‘ The best of workmen, and the best of wood, 
Could scarce supply him with a head so good.” 


In the second place, and in imitation 
of the Great Pan, or Trotting Calf of 
Westminster, (see Major Parry’s book 
upon Greece), Dr. Bowring is a most 
conceited coxcomb; for be it known, 
that conceit is one of the sine gud nons 
without which your true Benthamite 
would break down and flounder in the 
mud. To convict Dr. Bowring of the 
possession of this ingredient, so indis- 
pensable to the existence of a Ben- 
thamite, the reader need go no farther 
than the title-page of the book under 
our present notice. There we see 
tagged to the tail of John Bowring 
the author, LL.D., F.A.S., M.R.A.S., 
Honorary Correspondent of the Royal 
institute of the Netherlands, and Mem- 
ber of the Literary Societies of Fries- 
land, Groningen, Paris, Leyden, Leeu- 
warden, Athens, Turin, Sheffield,&c.&c. 
This braying forth of hard names and 
familiar places is in bad taste. If 
Dr. Bowring choose to tell people with 
his own tongue that he is a Lofty 
Leatherheaded Dunce, or a Fellow of 
the Awkward Squad (of philosophers, 
meaning thereby, we presume, a Ben- 
thamite), or a Member of the Royal 
Society of Asses, why nobody will be 
knight-errant and fool-hardy enough to 
quarrel with the learned pundit for his 
self-detraction ; for every man, we pre- 
sume, is at liberty to write himself 
down an ass in the fullest sense of the 
word, without fear of judge or jury, 
or action for libel, or the fulminating 
fury of any big-bellied and snarling 
Whig attorney-general in the universe. 
But when the many-tongued Doctor 
comes to overwhelm us with his moun- 
tain of literary societies, we have no- 
thing left for our salvation but to borrow 
a trick from our little friend Vlibberti- 
gibbet of the novel,—give the Doctor 
the slip by kicking our heels up in the 


air, fling a somerset over the gentle- 
man’s bald pate, knock, in the flying 
movement, his sagacious spectacles off ' 
the tip of his nose, and send forth a 
loud-crowing guffaw in token of a suc- 
cessful escape. It is not given to every 
one to perform the feats of a Hercules ; 
then leave off, Doctor, this attempt at 
a humbug. What signifies to us this 
Ossa on Pelion of grand names? You 
cannot play off your pranks on such 
old travellers as we are; and you may 
cut as many capers as you please, you 
will never make us believe you are an 
Admirable Crichton. We know right 
well, my dear Doctor, how these mat- 
ters are managed on the continent: 
election, there, to societies of all kinds 
is the easiest thing in the world, espe- 
cially for a stranger, and particularly 
if that stranger be an Englishman; 
for on the continent learned men and 
learned bodies, though not Bentham- 
ites, are yet conceited enough of their 
own talents to wish to have them talked 
of in England, and they will catch, for 
that purpose, at the slightest straw 
flying in the air, fancying that the 
straw will perform the part of a witch’s 
broomstick, and scud in hot haste with 
its awful burden into this blessed 
country of unwhigged Whigs and un- 
toried Tories. But, my dear sir, you 
are too clever a man for such con- 
founded fudge and nonsense. Leave 
such paltry contrivances for exciting 
the open-mouthed wonder of the igno- 
rant public, to arrant nincompoops like 
Sonnetteer Richardson and the obste- 
trical-visaged Man-midwife Granville ; 
for depend upon it, that a clever man 
may always be satisfied to remain on 
his own bottom, and that the skins of 
all the lions ever slaughtered in the 
wilds of Numidia will never serve to 
conceal the hoofs, and the tail, and the 
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ears, and the silly face, of the earnest- 
gazing jackass. 

But, Doctor, we cannot let you go 
yet: when we get a Benthamite into 
our clutch we do not like to let him 
off so easily. “ Pull devil, pull baker,” 
is an old story; but devils and bakers 
have not such an antipathy to one 
another as we of the old leaven of 
Toryism have to the followers of that 
wooden-headed Jerry Bentham. Wo 
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be to any poor disciple of that broad- 
shouldered and golden-haired Apollo! 
for if we get the driveller’s head into 
our chancery, he shall escape with no- 
thing less than having both his day- 
lights bunged up and his claret-bottle 
uncorked. But, Doctor, we will use 
you less rudely; for we have already 
said that you are a clever man, and we 
love any thing in the shape of merit— 
let it come like one of 


“ Those budge doctors of the Stoic fur 
That fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence ;” 


or like the jolly, red-gilled Cyclop, who trots along like a lumbering calf to the 


tune of 


** Ha! ha! ha! I’m full of wine, 
Heavy with the joy divine — 
With the young feast oversated ; 
Like a merchant’s vessel freighted 
To the water’s edge, my crop 
Is laden to the gullet’s top.” 


And some heads of philosophic schools 
there exist in the present day very like, 
in every characteristic, to the roaring 
Cyclop described so admirably by Eu- 
ripides ; while others are the very coun- 
terpart of a blear-eyed, salacious Dio- 
genes at auricular confession. Does the 
old philosopher of Westminster under- 
stand our meaning ? 


TO 


Dr. Bowring, we are sorry to say 
that there is something uncommonly 
like dirty sycophancy in your dedi- 
catory page. Gentle reader, we are 
honest, just, and upright critics, and 
would not be thought to bring a frivo- 
lous and vexatious charge against mor- 
tal man: so read Dr. Bowring’s dedi- 
cation, and judge for thyself. 


HIS HIGHNESS PRINCE 
PAUL ESTERHAZY DE GALANTHA, 


GRAND CROSS OF THE ROYAL ORDER OF ST. STEPHEN OF HUNGARY, 
OF THE ORDER OF THE GUELPHS, AND OF ST. FERDINAND 
OF NAPLES ; CHAMBERLAIN AND PRIVY COUNCILLOR OF 
HIS IMPERIAL AND ROYAL APOSTOLIC MAJESTY, AND 
HIS EXTRAORDINARY AMBASSADOR TO HIS 
BRITANNIC MAJESTY 5 


WHOSE ILLUSTRIOUS NAME HAS BEEN FOR AGES SO 


PRE-EMINENTLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE HISTORY 
OF THE MAYGARS, 


This Wolume 


IS, BY PERMISSION, MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 


BY HIS OBEDIENT, HUMBLE SERVANT, 


Lonpon, January 30th, 1830. 
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Now mark, most gentle reader: first, 
we have His Highness Prince Paul 
Esterhazy. Good and sufficient, for 
every body knows immediately who is 
signified. But that is not sufficient for 
our honey-mouthed Doctor; and, as 
the name must be in full, then we have 
De Galantha. Well: but then the 
Doctor must needs set forth the many 
qualities of the dedicatee, and lo ! there 
is added a multitude of Grand Crosses 
presented by all the saints in the 
calendar, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of Chamberlainships, Councillorships, 
and Extraordinary Ambassadorships. 
Even this will not satisfy the obse- 
quious, low-bowing, dirt-scraping Dr. 
Bowring. (Fie upon it, for a man of 
talent!) Not any—nor all of the 
many fine things showered like sugar- 
plums on the fair head of His Highness 
Prince Paul Esterhazy de Galantha 
are found commensurate by the dedi- 
cator to the expression of the quality 
of the great man’s blood; therefore, 
very appositely, follows the pretty sen- 
tence :— Whose Illustrious Name Has 
Been For Ages So Pre-Eminently As- 
sociated With The History Of The 
Magyars.—And now, if any person 
should be so simple as to ask— 

“ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
hiatu ?” 
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sion, Most Respectfully Dedicated By 
His Obedient, Humble Servant, The 
Translator.” 

Allow us, good fellow-traveller 
through the muddy sinuosities of this 
most lengthy address,—allow us, we 
say, to ask you if you are a man upon’ 
town? If you are, good and well; 
you are as knowing as ourselves, and 
we have no information for your ear. 
If, however, you are a stranger from’ 
the country —from the wilds of York- 
shire, or the “ Libyz deserta” of Scot- 
tish moors or Grampian acclivities, or 
the outlandish places of Cork, or New- 
market, or Tipperary, or Brainhim- 
withtheshillalioch, in the inhospitable 
tracts of the sister kingdom, you are 
the very man for our purpose. Go: 
into the park, and you will presently 
see a little, fair-haired, gentlemanly, 
gray-eyed, well-proportioned, well- 
dressed, smirking, smiling man, seated 
upon a mettlesome horse, tall enough 
and with haunches sufficient to stand 
in unyielding dignity by the side of 
Messrs. Mathews’ and Yates’ big Siam- 
ese monster :—that individual so seated 
on the big horse, thus smiling, smirking, 
fair-haired, and handsome, is—- Prince 
Paul Esterhazy de Galantha! He is a 
universal favourite amongst the ladies, 
and unenvied by the men of Crock- 





we answer, in the words of Dr. Bow- _ford’s Club, or by any mortal even of 
; ring, “ Ohis Volume Is, By Permis- that “ dreadful band” who 
‘«« At White’s resume their customary stand, 
In that bow-window, Scandal’s favourite seat, 
The Inquisition of St. James’s Street ; 
Where bilious questioners await their pay, 
And dawdling idlers kill the tedious day ; 
Where wit and fool, where bel esprit and bore, 
Together congregate at half-past four.” 
Quoth Lord Alvanten. 
Greater praise than this was never be- _ auditory melted into tears flowing from 
stowed, What are Roman triumphs _ the ecstasy of true devotion to a fa- 
and ovations? What are crownings at shionable young preacher, (who, with 
the capital, or the sight of his fair chapels of ease, swarm the city, 
“ Thick as autumial leaves in Vallambrosa?’’) 
What are all these, we ask, in compa- have additional honour placed upon 
rison to the being taken by the hand their scutcheon ;—on account of this, 
by the choice spirits of Crockford’s Emperors might kick their heels to the 
j and White’s—to be styled by them an tune of an Irish jig, like so many tipsi- 
4 honourable brother of their order—to _ fied and jolly mortals. What are the 





be allowed to take a stand amidst their 
glorious and resplendent hierarchy ? 
With this, Commons might. be bloated 
with pride, like a furiously-inflated 
bladder ;—for this, Nobles might erect, 
in loftier dignity, their nasal promon- 
tories to the skies;— by this, Kings 


praises of such degenerate men’ as 
poetaster Southey or poetaster Words- 
worth, to the spouted-forth, “ Hail, 
brother! well met!” of poet Alvanley 
or poet Glengall? What would be the 
panegyric of the resuscitated Voltaire, 
the philosophe and persifleur of France, 
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to the commendation of the actual, 
living, flesh-and-bone Voltaire of 
White’s Chocolate House, old 
the philosophe and persifleur of the 
present day? 

Prince Paul Esterhazy de Galantha, 
then, has received —what is more va- 
luable than his princedom and diplo- 
matic rank, and the thousand achieve- 
ments of his illustrious sires amongst 
the Magyars — his admission into the 
company of the elect of the English 
metropolis, or, as Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley have very happily called them, 
the “ Exclusives.” And, after this, 
will the voice of meaner mortals be 
heard? Will the small talk and penny- 
trumpet squeak of all the Dr. Bowrings 
of the universe be listened to? The 
thing is as impossible as that Joseph 
Hume should play harlequin at Covent 
Garden theatre; or Attorney-General 
Scarlett become a courtier; or rhino- 
ceros Brougham be lord high chan- 
cellor of England; or elephani Ellen 
borough rise to the pre-eminence of 
governor-general of India; or namby- 
pamby Palmerston be stretched out 
into the dimensions, and lollop on the 
sofa, as a first lord of the treasury. 
Why, if Prince Paul Esterhazy de 
Galantha did such a thing, he would 
be mediatised in his princedom of 





** Whistle as he went, 


But enough of such sheer nonsense 
and absurdity. Dr. Bowring should 
not sycophantise. As for the Prince 
Esterhazy, there is not a more accom- 
plished gentleman, a more universal 
favourite, a more attentive individual 
to all the domestic and public duties of 
life, or a more conscientious and up- 
right-minded man, than the titled in- 
dividual in question. One thing, how- 
ever, we must suggest to this princely 
gentleman, in regard to Dr. Bowring, 
though the latter has paid him a mis- 
placed compliment in his book on the 
Poetry of the Magyars, and that is, 
either to send the editor of the West- 
minster Review a gold snufi-box, en- 
circled by beaming emeralds, or a 
cable-chain of Caucasian platina, or 
his own fair face in a miniature, set 
round with the most immaculate and 
magnificent diamonds of the East. 

Enough of this, indeed: Paulo ma- 
jora canamus. Like the attendant spirit 
‘of Milton’s Comus, we must “ to our 
task.” 
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fashion, he would be cut dead upon 
the spot by his worthy compeers, they 
would pass him in cool contempt, 
jibing and sneering at him for his 
egregious folly. And then what man 
were Prince Paul Esterhazy de Ga- 
lantha? A mere nothing. He might 
pipe, but nobody would dance; he 
might sing, but no one would give ear 
unto his sylvan melody ; he might ride 
in the park, but no longer would he 
be the observed of all observers, and 
the favourite of the ladies. Oh! un- 
happy Prince Paul Esterhazy de Ga- 
lantha, eschew the company of such 
obsequious gentlemen as Dr. Bowring; 
for they by their servility would re- 
duce you to the condition of being 
cut by that circle whose smile is sweeter 
than manna in the wilderness— whose 
patronage is as the breath in a man’s 
nostrils. Then would you have to 
sneak into corners; and, being desti- 
tute of friends and acquaintances, and 
(not having been, by the providence of 
a virtuous father, and after the fashion 
of the princes of the house of Haps- 
burgh, taught the trade of a tinker or 
cobbler,) be put out of all decent 
employment; and then would your 
only way of killing time be to imitate 
one of Dryden’s heroes, who was 
wont to 





for want of thought.” 


In the province of song and ballad 
translation, probably few men have de- 
served better than Dr. Bowring; not 
on account of any supreme manifesta- 
tion of talent in the individual, but 
simply on the score of industry. He 
has well denominated his labours 
“ humble ;” they are so in every sense 
of the word : but then the woodland 
daisy and the wild briar may possess a 
perfume sweet, and peculiarly their 
own, though they may not compete 
with the broader and more cultivated 
flowers of the garden. For that very 
reason, the former, to the truly poetic 
eye, will ever have a greater value than 
the latter. Nature, after all, is the 
true fountain of all perfection: from it 
every object and animated thing has 
its being and draws its beauty. Art 
has its perfection ; but then it is only, 
in mimicry, the perfection of nature. 
Thus one simple floweret, though never 
so trifling and humble, with its beau- 
tiful blossoms expanded to the breeze, 
and with its innocent eyes of simplicity 
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and wonder peering upward at the 
azure vault of heaven, mellowing into 
May-tide twilight, is worth all the 
exotics that can be brought together 
into a hot-bed, and made to germinate 
and burst into flower by never-ceasing 
stercoraceous aid. So one wild and 
native songster in the woods is worth 
a host of the “ finches of the grove,” 
confined though they be in cages of 
gold, and suspended by silken and 
silver cordage around the walls of the 
most splendid boudoir that ever “black- 
eyed ladye” fitted up for the most 
fascinating of lovers. What is all the 
rouge which the pale and languid 
beauty daubs upon her cheeks, save a 
faint and inadequate representation of 
the carnation and graduating red plant- 
ed on the face of the wood-nymph by 
the health-bearing ‘“ breezes of the lea 
and grove!” “It is the fashion of the 
day,” quoth my Lord Byron, “ to lay 
great stress upon ‘ imagination’ and 
‘invention,’ the two commonest of qua- 
lities. An Irish peasant, with a little 
whisky in his head, will imagine and 
invent more than would furnish forth a 
whole poem.” Say you so truly, my 
Lord Byron? Then quoth we, Most 
potent, grave, and worthy Signior, why 
did you not give evidence of what can 
be so easily attained? For the truth 
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is, that every one of your characters is 
grounded on the same principle of 
construction; [arolds, Hugos, Laras, 
Corsairs, Alps, Manfreds, Juans, and 
Tassos; Mazeppas, Prisoners of Chil- 
lon, Dantes, Selims, and Giaours. 
Pray, my good nobleman, for what 
was Shakespeare so famous? For 
fancy and imagination, or for dull, pro- 
sing, finely-polished, artificial phrase- 
ology? The fact is, Byron was be- 
trayed, by the imperfection of human 
nature, to commend in Pope those 
qualities which he most eminently pos- 
sessed in his own person; and in 
Dryden he vainly endeavoured to de- 
cry what he fain would have given 
head and ears to possess. But, de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. Byron was a 
glorious piece of humanity, even with 
his hundred imperfections on his head. 
We admire the native energies of the 
man, though we do not admit his lame 
and halting theories. Strange it is, how- 
ever, that poets, and those of mightiest 
intellect, should wofully contradict 
themselves—should contravene their 
doctrines by their practice : e.g. Byron. 
The very first passage which we have 
turned up in his volume of poetry (it is 
the beautiful volume published by the 
Galignanis of Paris) is the following, 
from the Prisoner of Chillon : — 


‘«* A light broke in upon my brain,— 
It was the carol of a bird : 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard ; 
And mine was thankful, till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery. 
But then, by dull degrees, came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
T saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping, as it before had done ; 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree — 
A lovely bird, of azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 


And seemed to say them all for me! 


This exquisite passage, which de- 
scribes the breaking of the morning 
light —the first faint beams of the new- 
born sun, as it were, struggling through 
the grayish curtains ofthe east; and the 
blithsome and caroling birds; and their 
wide range of liberty ; and the ravishing 
and all-enthralling sweetness of their 
songs ; and the inward pining and re- 


9? 


gret of the soul that liberty should be 
the widely diffused boon of all things 
on earth, itself alone excepted ; and the 
rising and sinking of human hope from 
the bosom’s reflection on outward ob- 
jects, —objects presented by Nature 
herself; and the quickly receding 
waves of anticipated joy; and then, 
the soul’s intercourse having been 
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abandoned, and itself left wretched 
and forlorn, by the only natural object 
which it could behold, and from which 
it could draw consolation in such 
magnetic communion: this exquisite 
passage, we repeat, is, practically, the 
production of the very man who theo- 
retically wrote, “ I shall not presume 
to say that Pope is as high a poet as 
Shakespeare and Milton, though his 
enemy, Warton, places him immedi- 
ately under them—TI would no more 
say this, than I would assert in the 
mosque (once St. Sophia’s) that So- 
crates was a greater man than Mahomet. 
But if I say that he is very near them, 
it is no more than has been asserted of 
Burns, who is supposed 

‘To rival all but Shakespeare’s name 

below’”’ (!!!) 

Enough of Byron and his follies, and 
let us back to our subject. All rude 
nations are endowed with the genius of 
poetry, whether it be evidenced in the 
person of a Northern Sea king, a hero 
of Morven, a bold bandit from the 
northern mountains of India, a reckless 
Bedoween of the desert, or a Huron, of 
a Cherokee, or an Iroquois. All their 
knowledge has come from the con- 
templation of natural objects; and the 
more vivid these are, the more deeply 
is their image traced upon the tablets 
of the memory. Of men thus circum- 
stanced it may, indeed, with the deepest 
conviction of truth, be said, 


«To them, the meanest fiower that blows 
can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 


A convincing proof of the genuine- 
ness of the poetry of nature, as contra- 
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distinguished from the poetry-of art, 
may be found in the following simple 
fact, that the more any human being 
confines his attention exclusively to 
mechanical employments, however va- 
ried or ramified they may be, the more 
deeply engrained a sensualist he be- 
comes (in the genuine and metaphy- 
sical sense of the word), even to the 
very loss of all recollection of religious 
obligations. Of this a good exempli- 
fication may be found in France, from 
the time of Louis the Thirteenth down- 
ward to the breaking out of the Revo- , 
lution ; for France during that unhappy 
period might, in all consistency, be said 
to keep its vivifying energies in vitality 
by the high-pressure propulsion of a 
mechanical power. Whereas, with all 
people, whatever their birth, condition, 
or quality may be, who are not chained 
down with their faces to the ground by the 
fatal and fast-binding necessitytoaccom- 
plish a number of stipulated and ascer- 
tained offices, but have free liberty of 
limb, and free liberty of sight, to delve 
into the deepest valleys, and ascend the 
loftiest mountains,—to range, with the 
quickness of lightning, from object to 
object,—to view sun and moon and stars, 
the varying coruscations of the heavens, 
and the shadowed undulations of the 
earth,—to see the dimples in the wavelet 
of the translucent lake, and the lashing 
strife and fury of the elements in the 
broad expanse of ocean,—religion is 
an active principle, and poetry a per- 
vading essence. Fancy with these has 
sway,—imagination is rife as a won- 
der-working dream, and they become 
true enthusiasts. How beautifully 
has Wordsworth described one of this 
class! 


** O then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 


Rise up, and bathe the world in light! 


He looked — 


Ocean and earth —the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 


Unutterable love. 


Sound needed none, 


Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 


His animal being : 


in them did he live, 


And by them did he live ; they were his life.” 


Of this principle Schiller must have 
been too fully aware when he wrote his 
William Tell, which W. A. Schlegel 
has so deservedly called the purest and 
most perfect of his dramatic pieces. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in his excellent 


life of that poet, has expressed himself 
exquisitely on this same subject. “The 
first descent of freedom to our modern 
world,—the first unfurling of her stand- 
ard or that rocky pinnacle of Europe, 
is here celebrated in the style in which 
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it deserved. There is no false tinsel 
decoration about Tell, no sickly refine- 
ment, no declamatory sentimentality. 
All is downright, simple, and agreeable 
to nature ; yet all is adorned and puri- 
fied, and rendered beautiful, without 
losing its resemblance. An air of fresh- 
ness and wholesomeness breathes over 
it; we are amongst honest, inoffensive, 
yet fearless peasants, untainted by the 
vices, undazzled by the theories, of 
more complex and perverted conditions 
of society. The opening of the first 
scene sets us down among the Alps. 
It is ‘a high rocky shore of the Liizern 
Lake, opposite to Schwytz. The lake 
makes a little bight in the land ; a hut 
stands at a short distance from the 
bank ; the fisher-boy is rowing himself 
about in his boat. Beyond the lake, 
on the other side, we see the green 
meadows, the hamlets, and farms of 
Schwytz, lying in the clear sunshine. 
On our le ft are observed the peaks of the 
Hacken, surrounded with clouds ; to the 
right, and far in the distance, appear the 
glaciers. We hear the rance des vaches, 
ead the tinkling of cattle-bells.” Is 
not this the very cloud-land of poetry ? 
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What eye could gaze on such magnifi- 
cent scenes, — what ear could hear the 
gushing of waterfalls, the lowing of 
cattle, and the tinkling of the bells, — 
what tongue could hold communion 
with the beings who inhabit this wild 
land of dreams, and not cast off the 
slough of worldly selfishness and vanity ; 
and not recall visions of childhood, 
and infancy, and early youth; and not 
awake the long-vanished forms ofsleep- 
ing parents from the grave; and not 
feel the ice of worldly care and worldly 
avarice thaw and dissolve within the 
bosom, giving a free course and chan- 
nel to all the exquisite affections of 
humanity; and not be sensible that 
we were regenerated and born again 
unto the Spirit, kneeling in the ecstasy 
of fervent gratitude, and thanking the 
great God above for surrounding us 
poor miserable undeserving worms 
with such manifold blessings in a 
world so pure and of such exquisite 
delights! 

The opening songs, as Schiller gives 
them, are exquisite pictures of sweet 
contentment and deeply-pervading hap- 
piness. 


“« FiscHERKNABE (singt im Kahn). 
(Melodie des Kuhreihens.) 


‘« Es lichelt der See, 


er ladet zum Bade, 


Der Knabe schlief ein am griinen Gestade, 
Da hort er ein Klingen, 


Wie Floten so siiss, 


Wie Stimmen der Engel 


Im Paradiess. 


Und wie er erwachet in seliger Lust, 

Da spuhlen die Wasser ihm um die Brust, 
Und es ruft aus den Tiefen : 
Lieb Knabe, bist mein! 
Ich locke den Schiifer, 


Ich zieh ihn herein. 


‘‘ Hirte (auf dem Berge). 
(Variation des Kuhreihens.) 


** Thr Matten lebt wohl, 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden ! 


Der Senne muss scheiden, 


Der Sommer ist hin. 


Wir fahren zu Berg, wir kommen wieder, 

Wenn der Kukuk ruft, wenn erwachen die Lieder, 
Wenn mit Blumen die Erde sich kleidet neu, 
Wenn die Briinnlein fliessen im lieblichen May. 


Ihr Matten lebt wohl, 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden ! 


Der Senne muss scheiden, 


Der Sommer ist hin. 


‘ ALPENJAGER (erscheint gegenitber auf der Hohe des Felsens.) 
(Zweyte Variation.) 
‘* Es donnern die Hohen, es zittert der Steg, 
Nicht grauet dem Schiitzen auf schwindlichtem Weg, 
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Er schreitet verwegen 

Auf Feldern von Eis, 

Da pranget kein Fruhling, 

Da griinet kein Reis ; 
Und unter den Fliissen ein neblichtes Meer, 
Erkennt er die Stadte der Menschen nicht mehr, 

Durch den Riss nur der Wolken 

Erblickt er die Welt, 

Tief unter den Wassern 

Das griinende Feld,” * 


[‘* Die Landschaft veriindert sich, man hirt ein dumpfes 
Krachen von den Bergen. Schatten von Wolken 
laufen tiber die Gegend.” | 





* Fisnenr-soy (sings in his boat). 


‘* The smiling lake tempted to bathe in its tide, 
A youth lay asleep on its green-swarded side ; 
There heard he a melody 
Flowing and sweet, 
As when voices of angels 
In paradise meet. 
As thrilling with pleasure he wakes from his rest, 
Up rises the water—it flows o’er his breast ! 
And a voice from the deep 
Cries, ‘ With me must thou go ; 
I lure the young shepherds, 
And drag them below.’ 


Herpsman (on the mountains), 


« Ye meadows, farewell ! 
And thou sunny-green shore ; 
The herd must depart, 
For the summer is o’er. 
We traverse the mountain, yet come we again, 
When the birds of the spring re-awaken their strain ; 
When the earth with new flow’rets its breast shall array, 
And the rivulet flow in love’s own month of May. 
Ye meadows, farewell! ‘ 
And thou green sunny shore, 
The herd must depart, 
For the summer is o’er. 


wees 


Cnamors Hunter (appearing on the top of a cliff), 


“* When it thunders on high, and the mountain-bridge shakes, 
Undismay’d the bold hunter his dizzy path takes, 
He daringly strides o’er 
The icy-bound plain, 
Where spring ne’er can flourish, 
Nor verdure e’er reign. 
All under his feet is a wide misty sea, 
Which shuts from his sight where man’s dwelling may be, 
Save when, through a rent 
In the clouds, is reveal’d, 
Deep under their billows, 
The green of the field.” 


[‘* The appearance of the landscape changes. A dull, 
cracking sound is heard among the mountains. Sha- 
dows of clouds pass over the ground. 






This English translation is from the pen of Mr. Pearsall, an English gentleman 
long resident in Germany. He has published lately a very good translation of the 
play, with capital descriptive and historical notes. 


wees 
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But listen, reader, for Mr. Carlyle 
still speaks. “ The highest quality of 
art is to conceal itself: these peasants 
(the characters in the play of Tell) of 
Schiller’s are what every one imagines 
he could imitate successfully ; yet, in 
the hands of any but a true and strong- 
minded poet, they dwindle into repul- 
sive coarseness and mawkish insipidity. 
Among our own writers who have tried 
such subjects, we remember none that 
has succeeded equally with Schiller. 
One potent, but ill-fated genius has, in 
far different circumstances, and with far 
other means, shewn that he could have 
equalled him: the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night of Burns is, in its own humble 
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way, as quietly beautiful, as simplex mun- 
dittis, as the scenes of Tell.” Poor, ill- 
fated Burns, we will not speak of thee 
and thy misdeeds on the present occa- 
sion! Amongst all people with genuine 
feelings, that is to say, where refinement 
has not spread wide its pernicious in- 
fluence, there is given the same electric 
response to the voice of Nature. That 
the Magyars were of this number, the 
following specimen from Dr. Bowring’s 
volume will bear testimony. They, too, 
like all true children of dame Nature, are 
a poetical people; and poetry with them, 
it would seem, works a genuine pur- 
pose invigorating the soul of man, and 
making him a more harmonised being, 


THE ENTHUSIAST AND PHILOSOPHER. 


« Enthusiast. Is’t thus? 
And if not thus, say how? 


For a wild fire is burning in my bosom, 
Which I can quench not — which I cannot guide, 
I strive to build the fair—to build the fairest 


Upon the wise — 


as thou would teach me; I 


Would blend my spirit and my heart in one, 
Making my hymn both beautiful and strong, 
That it may teach —and teaching, may transport 


With ec stasy. 


I ask, with prayerful tear, 


My way to fame’s bright goal: thou hast the crown — 


Teach me to win and wear it—I beseech thee, 
With passionate longings I beseech thee — say, 
Say thus? Ah, no! ’tis sweet, but not successful. 
I cannot reach the bourn; and life to me 


Is melancholy waste of life !’ 


‘* Philosopher. ‘ Give thy feelings ample room, 
Time shall soon disperse their gloom. 
When bound in snows, the wild-stream leaves its bed 
Murmuring, and as it maddens, bears along 
Rocks, mud, and forest-branches, can’st thou see 
Young flowers and the blue heaven upon its face? 
Thou turn’st away in sadness from its waves 
So troubled ; for ’tis purity that charms, 


And quiet. Think on this, 


and be at rest. 


The Muse is a soft maiden, whose bright wand, 
Whose odorous ringlets, flinging light around, 

Thy lips may kiss. She is not wooed by fierceness ; 
But turns, deep blushing, to her own sweet self, 
From the wild turbulent grasp of stormy thought. 


«« « Glow — but glow not with blind and savage heat ; 
Approach with gentleness, and she will wake 
Her own responses from thy feeling breast ; 
Her bright eye will enkindle loveliest light, 


Thy soul transporting. Gently 


, gently come, 


And she shall press thee to her breast — that breast 
So soft, so warm—and gently kiss her lips ; 

Her breath shall then impregnate thee — her fires 
Bear thee aloft above a thousand stars, 

And summon from thy soul harmonious songs.’ 


If the highest quality of art be to con- 
ceal itself (and the fact is undeniable), 
and thus to draw into as close an ap- 
proximation as possible to nature, how 


much more valuable must that nature 
be when presented to us in a pure un- 
adulterated form! This will be found 
to be the case with all people who 
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possess national ballads. And now be- 
comes more manifest the utility of Dr. 
Bowring’s labours, which have very 
materially brought, as he says himself, 
“ the poetry of other lands to the hearths 
and homes of England.” He again says, 
“ My mission, at all events, is one of 
benevolence. I have never left the ark 
of my country but with the wish to re- 
turn to it, bearing fresh olive branches 
of peace, and fresh garlands of poetry. 
I never yet visited the land where I 
found not much to love, to learn, to 
imitate, to honour. I never yet saw man 
utterly despoiled of his ‘humanities. 
(The Doctor should be more careful of 
his phraseology: surely he does not mean 
grammatical studies by the term human- 
ities: the word in the hands of a West- 
minster Reviewer, nay, of the editor 
himself of wooden-sculled Jerry’s jour- 
nal, is monstrous and unpardonable.) 
“ In Europe, at least, there are no mo- 
ral nor intellectual wildernesses. Let 
others go forth with me to gather its 
fruits and flowers.’ ’"—Preface, p. viii. 
In the contemplation of the ancient 
ballads and songs of any people, the 
pure-hearted man and the philanthro- 
pist must experience unalloyed plea- 
sure. Weare here speaking of ballads 
and songs in the abstract. Of course, 
no man is scarcely cosmopolite enough 
to give a preference to the productions 
of other nations to his own. With this 
love of Self ruling choice, the English- 
man will boast of Chevy Chase, the 
Scotchman of bold Bruce’s Address, 
the Dane of Swend Vonveds and Reddar 
Olles, the Icelander of his Regnar Lod- 
brok, the Norman of the Song of Roland, 
the Spaniard of the heroical measures 
in praise of the Bernardo del Carpios 
and the Cids, and the Arab of his Song 
of Antar. Let any one view the collec- 
tion of songs and ballads of any people, 
and he cannot help being delighted at 
the beautiful picture presented in them 
of simple manners and manly virtues. 
It may be said, however, that the bal- 
lads of the Cid, for instance, give a 
frightful portraiture of the barbarity 
and licentiousness of the times; and 
that the songs of the northmen breathe 
of nothing but fire, sword, vengeance, 
and annihilation. This is certainly in- 
dubitable ; but is not every thing to be 
adjudged according to its relative value. 
Had Pericles and his Aspasia presented 
themselves at the court of the Grand 
Monarque, what would that super- 
fine and super-amorous dandy of his 
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age have thought of such worse than 

Gothish and Hunnish figures? They 

would have been, in the twinkling of 
an eye, mobbed out of the presence- 

chamber by the obsequious courtiers 

dancing attendance at the palace of the 

Capitale du Monde, taken by their four 

shoulders and thrust mercilessly, neck 

and heels, right into the middle of the 

muddy, filthy, and pestilential streets. 
If the finest exquisite of the reign of 
Elizabeth, or King Solomon himself, 
who, without doubt, was the great 
dandy of his day, were to-morrow to 
present themselves at Lady London- 
derry’s dining-room, just as a party 
were about to sit down to the kick- 
shaws and dainties of her artiste, what 
a hubbub would be all at once knocked 
up in the chamber! Mr. Duncombe 
would call King Solomon a tiger, and 
Lord Castlereagh would peremptorily 
order his bearded majesty to be forth- 
with shewn to the street-door. Every 
age, therefore, as our readers must 
needs be convinced by this powerful 
mode of argument, should be judged, 
relatively, with a previous or a subse- 
quent age, and all countries should be 
arraigned with the like reservation. If 
Spain was so remarkable for its bru- 
tality and licentiousness, what was the 
case with France, or with England, or 
with Germany, at that same period ? 
Again, the code of morals varies with 
succeeding centuries: the virtues of 
one age, as civilisation increases, be- 
come the rankest vices of another. 
Theft is forbidden by a commandment, 
yet the Spartans taught their children 
to rob, and theft was no crime in Lace- 
demon. The glorious song of 


Ey pugrov xAaads ro Lihos Goonow, 


did not, in after times, authorise the 
murder of the Athenian kings, though 
the murder of Hipparchus was sup- 
posed by their countrymen to have 
fairly earned for Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton the meed of a happy immor- 
tality in the white islands of the blessed, 
and in companionship with the souls 
of Pelides and Diomed. So, when 
“ My Gentle Cid” slaughtered and pil- 
laged, and chopped and changed sides, 


it was really no sin in the person of 


that firebrand to the Moors. Neither 
was Regnar Lodbrog, honest man! 
though a pirate, an inestimable per- 


sonage: nor yet was Ella, King of 


Northumberland, a gentleman to be 
treated with supercilious contempt. 
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Regnar, to be sure, was flung by his 
more lucky foe into a dungeon, to be 
stung to death by serpents ; but what of 
that? The man behaved like a Trojan, 
kicked off his shoes (or would have 
kicked them off, had shoes then been 
an invented commodity), and sang his 
song like a dying swan on “ Amo’s 
silver stream,” and ended his days like 
a decent man, as became him. He gained 
everlasting renown among his country- 
men for his song and his death, the 
latter having long been with them an 
incentive to warlike achievements; and 
the former having served, as long also, 
to screw up their courage in the mo- 
ment of conflict to the veritable stick- 
ing-place. Ella, too, was celebrated 
amongst his people for having caught 
and killed so big a thief and vagabond 
(the fellow was a sea-king) as Regnar 
Lodbrog ; and as for the small matter 
of the nest of serpents—pooh—they 
were thought nothing of, similar pieces 
of petty vengeance being customary all 
the seven days of the week. 

But we had nearly forgotten Dr. 
Bowring and his Magyars. 

It is not known precisely from whom 
the Magyars are descended. Dr. F. 
Thomas (Conjecture de Origine, Sc. 
Hungarorum, 3 vols. Buda,) supposes 
them of Egyptian origin. The word 
Hungariai is of Mogol derivation, and 
its root Ingur signified strange. They 
were divided into seven tribes, the most 
powerful of which was called Magyar, 
and the name afterwards spread over 
the whole people. Their favourite 
theory is, that they are Huns; and 
Von Orlay asserts that there is a tribe, 
called by the Russians Ugrichi, still 
inhabiting a district of the Caucasus. 
Dr. Bowring, on sufficient authority 
it is to be hoped, contradicts the doc- 
trine of their Mongolian or Hunnisl 
(for it is the same) descent. But, what- 
ever it may be, the thing is not made 
manifest in the Doctor’s volume. That 
they were a warlike people, the follow- 
ing extract will shew :— 


“We know little of Etele (Attila), 
except from testimony which must be 
received with the greatest distrust. Pris- 
cus Rhetor, who was sent by Theodosius 
the Second to the court of Etele, speaks 
of the fondness of the Huns for their 
native language, and of the festal songs 
in which, after their festivals, the deeds 
of their heroes were celebrated in so 
touching a style, that the aged men of 
the assembly shed many tears. He men- 
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tions also, that when Etele returned to 
his castle, he was met by maidens in 
white veils, who greeted him with 
Scythian hymns.” 

And again :— 


“* Galeotti, the librarian of King 
Matthias, asserts that his father, the 
celebrated John Hunyadi, awakened the 
martial spirit of his master by the hero- 
songs which he caused to be recited to 
him. ‘ At table, too,’ he says, ‘ musi- 
cians and cithara players sung the deeds 
of valiant warriors in their native tongue 
to the music of the lyre —an usage,’ he 
continues, ‘ brought from Rome, and 
which passed from us (Italians) even to 
the Hungarians.’” 

The Magyars, after many conflicts 
and migrations, finally settled in Ilun- 
gary and Transylvania. 

Simon de Reza is the first of their 
chroniclers: to him succeeded John 
de Turocz. The labours of this indi- 
vidual were followed by the Chronicon 
Budense, by an anonymous author. 
This was in 1473. 

Dr. Bowring then says— 

* The battle of Mohacs (1526) is the 
‘ Dies ire’ of the Hungarians, and its 
story of defeat and humiliation is more 
melancholy from its sv immediately fol- 
lowing a period of hope and of bright- 
ness. Hungary had been enlightened by 
the efforts of her own sons, and by the 
influx of illustrious strangers, as if merely 
to contrast with the darkness of Turkish 
oppression. The Reformation, which, 
soon after this period, broke in upon the 
land, did much for the language. The 
spirit of Lutheranism was essentially 
popular, Its instrument, the vernacular 
tongue, especially represented in that 
mighty machine of knowledge and of 
power, the press, whose efforts have 
changed and continue to change the 
character of nations, and which acts as 
a security against their permanent de- 
cline and fall, began to exert its bene- 
ficial influences. 

‘“« In the 16th century many printing- 
presses existed in Hungary. The great 
circulation of the Bible in the vernacular 
tongue produced a great demand for books. 
In the cities of Bartfeld, Debretzen, V4- 
rad, Neusohl, Kassa, were printing esta- 
blishments supported by the public, and 
the Magnates assisted those of Detreko, 
Ujszigeth, Galgécz, Alsdhendra, Né- 
methujvar, and Papa. In the following 
century presses were erected in Trentsin, 
Silein, Senitz, Puchov, Leutschan, and 
Csessreg. No censorship existed in any 
shape during this period.” 


The authors of Magyar Land now 
* begin to thicken.” 
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Of the earlier writers, Zrinyi seems 
to be the best. He was born in the 
same era which gave birth to Shake- 
speare and Cervantes. He is the founder 


SONG OF 
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of the modern school of Magyar poetry. 


The following is the only specimen of 
his effusions presented by the trans- 
lator :— 


THE TURKISH YOUTH, 


** O Fortune! I filing no reproaches at thee, 
For thou hast been gentle and gen’rous to me ; 
And ne’er would I echo the slanders unkind, 
Which call thee unjust, or vindictive, or blind. 


Thou look’st on my love with no menacing air, 
But would’st help me to win while I worship the fair ; 4 
And while joy piled on joy flings delight on my days, 
Let thine be the glory, and thine be the praise. 


The first vernal song, and the first vernal leaf, 

And Nature’s sweet childhood—so beauteous and brief ; 
And the nightingale’s strain—and the rivulet’s fall— 
And the light breeze—are thine—music, beauty, and all. 


And the summer, when cypresses shade me from heat, 

And the zephyrs come freshen’d to kiss my retreat ; 

Where the tent is above, and the wine-cup goes round, 

And the flowers smile below —thou, O Fortune! art found, 


From autumn’s rich harves 


thou hasten’st to pour 


Pomegranates and citrons—a limitless store ; 
Or lead’st to the chase, when I follow the prey— 
The bird in its flight, or wild beast on its way. 


When winter comes on, with its loud-rolling storms, 
And the snow and the ice in their marvellous forms, 


Am I wretched? O no! 


I hang 
And have more than I want—ay! 


- over my fire, 
' and all J desire. 


I have honour and fame, full enough for my lot ; 
And my gettings still add to the treasures T’ve got : 
My horse i is my glory—my sabre is true— 

And O, my sweet m: aid! thou art faithfulness too. 


O Fortune! thou wearest my fetters—art bound 
In my bonds—and I look without terror around : 
No evil will chance me—I feel that the chain 


But binds thee more firmly to ble: 


The author of these lines was “ the 
representative of a family of great an- 
tiquity, and was the son of that Ban 
of Croatia who was poisoned by Wal- 
lenstein in 1626. It has been said that 
his sword had been stained with Turkish 
blood before he was ten years old ; and 
that, in after times, crowds of Osmanlis 
rushed to see a hero, ‘ the beautiful, 
tall, thin hero,’ who had been so much 
the object of their dread. There is an 
address of Soliman to the Grand Vizier, 
in which he directs him not to desist 
from attack until he has captured Zrinyi, 
‘the author of so much mischief.’ 
Zrinyi fought and won many battles, 
but was killed by a wild boar on the 
18th November, 1664. He had been 
covered with honours from 
the powers of Christendom, and was 
as distinguished for his learning as for 


many of 


- 
S me again. 


his courage. He spoke six languages, 
and was a master of the literature of 
ancient and modern times.” 

The specimen given of Faludi’s 
powers is extremely pretty. He is one 
of the best of the Magyar poets. He 
caught the spirit, according to Dr. 
Bowring, of the Spanish poets, and 
has translated one at least of Gongora’s 
romances. He would have done better 
in leaving that one alone. Lilly did 
not effect such harm to the language 
and literature of England as Gongora 
did to that of Spain. With us, Eu- 
phuism has long since passed away ; 
in Spain, Gongorism still holds an en- 
thralment over the minds of the people. 
Cervantes, indeed, laughed at that con- 
ceited individual, and justly called 
G rongora’s manner of writing a steam- 
engine mode of becoming a poet, or 
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words to that effect. Gongora was 
merely the merchant, whose staple was 
bombast and rant—thundering phrases, 
and words as noisy as the unchained 
and blustering winds of heaven. And, 
with all that noise and bother, there 
was monstrous little sense; which last 
was like a Gratiano’s wit, two grains 
of corn to two bushels of chaff; or like 
Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of bread to 
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his whole tun of sack; or like one of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s bills at his 
favourite hotel near Spring Gardens ; 
or like Pygmalion Hazlitt’s quantum of 
brain, when compared to the size of his 
head ; or like the poetry of that puppy- 
dog poet of the Tagliaboschi Grove, in 
the vicinity of Highgate, whose happy 
fate has attained what he always con- 
ceived the true summit of bliss : — 


«« The greatest treasure that this world has got 
Ts lovely woman in a rural cot.””— Pimini, a Poem. 


In the specimens of Faludi, how- 
ever, adduced by the Doctor, we see 
nothing of Gongorism. The individual 
who, after the manner of that pompous 
knave in Terence, Gnatho, gave his con- 


founded name to the cockney school of 
Spain, has not in his whole collection 
such a pretty piece of composition as 
the following :-— 


THE GAY-PLUMED BIRD. 


* Thou gay-plumed bird, whose never-bridled flight 
O’er field, o’er forest, is one long delight ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, how blest ’twould be 
Thy songs to sing, to fly, to rest with thee, 


Thou gay-plumed bird ! 


7 
n 


Thou gay-plumed bird, thou canst no longer sing! 


Thou art imprisoned by the fowler’s spring ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I would not go 


Sporting with such delusive treacheries. 


Thou gay-plumed bird! 


No! 


Thou gay-plumed bird, though liberty is gone, 


Yet kindness waits thy every want upon ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, | still should long 
For the free heaven and the wild woodland song, 


Thou gay-plumed bird! 


Thou gay-plumed bird, thy golden chain to me 


Were but a decorated misery ! 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I would not fill 
Thy gaudy prison, were it gaudier still, 


Thou gay-plumed bird ! 


Thou gay-plumed bird, they bring thee sugar’d meat, 


Use flattering words, caressing while they cheat ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, that sweetened waste 
Were worse than very poison to my taste, 


Thou gay-plumed bird! 


Thou luckless bird ! 


Alas! and thou hast lost 


That plumage, once thy brightness and thy boast! 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I could not dwell 
A prisoner in thy solitary cell, 


Thou gay-plumed bird!” 


Or these, which rival the touching simplicity of some of our early song writers : 


THE FALSE MAID. 


“ 


She is born of noble stem, 

Fairer than the fairest gem 
Which upon her robe doth shine, 
Graceful, beautiful, divine. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 





‘* She has eyes like damsons black, 


Shining like the comet’s track ; 
Mouth of witchery—lightning glance— 
Heaven is in her countenance. 

What avails it all to me? 

She is false as false can be! 
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“« Neck of alabaster, lips s 
Crimson roses to eclipse, 
Chin of marble’s smoothest glow, 
Shoulders piled of purest snow. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 





Fair when distant, fair when near, 
Fair her smile, and fair her tear ; 
Fair when bending, fair erect— 
Unadorn’d, or gem-bedeck’d. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 
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She has wit, and song, and sense— 
Mirth, and sport, and eloquence ; 
She has smiles of ecstasy— 
Grace and beauty’s treasury. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 






I have been on Pindus hill, 
I have heard her music fill— 

Fill with glory heaven and earth— 
Ne’er such glorious songs had birth. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be!” 
















THE ANSWER. 


‘ 


He is of illustrious name, 
Free from spot, and free from blame ; 
Bred as noble minds are bred, 
Leading, too, as he was led: 

Yet I love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


«* When he sits upon his steed, 
Mars must yield for strength and speed ; 
Here and there, and to and fro, 
Like a Centaur, see, they go: 

Yet I love him not—and I 

Know full well the reason why! 









Lustrous are his eyes as light, 
And as milk his skin is white ; 
Never did vermilion streak 

Beauty fairer than his cheek : 

Yet I love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


Witty, wise, and honour’d too ; 
Tasteful, learned through and through ; 
Calm, courageous, just, urbane ; 
Courteous aye ; without a stain: 
Yet L love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 




































Wisdom all his forehead arches, 
He is tall as mountain larches ; 
Waving locks of chestnut hair, 
Lips as twilight dawning fair : 
Yet I love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why! 


When he smiles, delight is nigh ; 
Joy salutes him, passing by ; 
Pleasure in his steps is treading, 
And his friendship ’tis an Eden : 
Yet I love him not—for I 
Heard him call me false—that’s why !” 





Gideon Raday is the next man of note whom we shall mention. He died in 
1792; and exerted considerable influence over his native language and literature. 
He was educated in Germany. Of him we have two specimens: one denomi- 
nated “ Water, Wind, Reputation;” the other, “ The Three Idlers of King 
Matthew Corvinus, an old Tradition.” We give the latter, for a particular 
reason, with which the reader shali be made acquainted anon. 


‘* There is an ancient saying —Idleness 
Is the world’s curse: and I have heard a story 
Out of old time, instructive. 


King Matthew once, half tipsy, put three fellows— 

Three idle fellows—in a house to fatten ; 

And fate, or forethought, set the house on fire. 

‘ Ah! see, the house is burning!’ cried the first ; 
‘ If the king want us,’ said the second knave, 

‘ Why he will send and save us.’ Ina rage, 

* Your tongue is very glib,’ exclaimed the third ; 

And the house went on burning, and they perish’d. 


O there are many idle dogs like these — 
Many who open wide their lazy mouths, 
And think that roasted ortolans will enter.” 


Docior Bowring had the kindness to send us a copy of the volume under 
review by way of presentation. We are infinitely obliged to him for his attention. 
Whether, however, he has tried to play a trick upon us we know not, but most 
certainly, at p. 30 of the work, we have found a half-sheet of MS. as a sequel to 
the above catastrophe: it runs to the following effect :— 
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‘* Not so do they who sit at Jerry’s table ; 
That is to say, they ope their mouths, and cram 
Their maws ungodly with what haps to be 
On Jerry Bentham’s board, not very ample 
In length or in expanse, yet covered well 
With tripe and cabbage, and such sort of gear 
As gladdens aye the heart of civic snip. 


Not that Utilitarian Jerry is 


A snip, but all his followers are snips, 

That is to say, are snips in intellect ; 

Save one, who’s Wellingtonian Coulson hight, 

And Editor of that same Abend-Zeitung 

That’s call’d the ‘ ’varsal Globe :'-—Oh, happy Coulson! 
Then Jerry grows enamoured of his pot 

Of Barclay’s best, and opening wide his gullet, 

Like Chops of Channel or Tom Thumb’s big giant, 
He gulps down what would full swill Glumdaleclitch ; 
And when his face glows like the setting sun, 

(Spied in Augusta through a gathering fog, — 
*When it is red as salamander’s fire ;) 

He cries aloud, being quite inebriate : — 

‘ Say, all ye sons of— Mammon—asses all,— 
Though ye can hardly tell great B from bull’s foot,— 
Say, am I not a devilish clever fellow ? 

Then all the asses, opening wide their gills, 

And looking in wild amaze, when thus address’d, 
E’en Bowring’s self, and old and younger Mill, 

And whisker’d Southern, (for whom see Hood’s ‘ Whims,’) 
Cum multis aliis que nunc prescribere longum est, 
(Here ‘ longum’ means, are tall, and lank, and hungry, ) 
Respond—‘ Great Lama of great Westminster, 
Thou art, in sooth, the damn’dest, cleverest fellow 
We e’er beheld, and fit to set the Thames 

On fire, in spite of frost, and storm, and rain.’ 

Then answers Jerry, chuckling like the beast 

Hyena hight, and found on Afric’s soil :— 

‘ Say ye then so, my jolly men of wax? 

Ye do right well to call me clever fellow, 

Or wherefore fill I all your empty guts ? 

So, mark me well: I am in lieu of those 

Who to Dodona and to Delphi’s cave 

Drew, erst, all fate-inquiring ministrants : 

And, sure as fate, the world will go to pot, 

Unless it follows all my rules and saws.’ 

But there was one Macauley, Thomas Bab- 

Ington his names baptismal, and he wrote, 

At the suggestion of one Francis Jeffrey 

(A mean and milk-and-water Whig was he), 

Aided by Mister Macvey Napier, 

The partisan of Jack-Pudding Macculloch, 

Sundry long, flippant papers ’gainst the Jerry, 

At which the world did laugh in muckle glee ; 

And on the world went laughing—and it went 





To pot: 


In Doctor Bowring’s collection there 
is a capital Frog Song and Chorus, 
which we should like much to notice 
had we space, for, by its characters 
constantly harping upon one cracked 
note, it very much reminds us of a 
certain place which shall be nameless. 
We ann, however, the bearish em- 
braces of Sir James Scarlett, and we 
therefore pass to a production of Fran- 
cis Kazinezi. It is entitled “ the Be- 





So Calf’s-Head prophesied right well !” 


MQuoth John Bowring, LL.D. 


loved,” and is overflowing with exqui- 
site and simple imagery, simply and 
exquisitely described. It is of the pre- 
sent century. 


«© Where the gay streamlet 
Springs from the mountain, 
Laughing and dancing 
Came a sweet maiden 
Bearing a violet, 

Azure and odorous ; 
Smiling she dropt it 
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Into my bosom ; 

And on my forehead 

Planted warm kisses 

Many and glowing— 

‘ Breathe through thy harp-strings,’ 
Thus said the maiden ; 

‘ Breathe out the spirit 

I have awakened’— 

Swiftly she vanished. 


« 


= 


Then came a dovelet, 
Flutt’ring, complaining, 
And a green cradle 
Made of young branches, 
Touching my lips 

With sweet dewy honey. 


7 


As I grew older, 

Beautiful visions 

Glanced through the foliage 
Of the old oak trees ; 

Near the clear streamlet 
Rising irriguous, 

Visions of beauty 

Which my song chanted. 
Then did my country 

And her bright children 
Waken its music— 

Then did love’s passion 
Thrill through the harp-strings, 
And the bright eye-balls 
Of that divine one, 

Who in the darkness 

Of the green garden 
Beam’d—and fied smiling. 
Wicked one! darting 

Into my bosom— 

And then departing.” 





Nor must Kisfaludy be forgotten. 
His genius has effected a deep impres- 
sion on his country. His mind was 
cultivated beyond the customary re- 
finement of his countrymen, for he was 
in Italy with the Austrian army during 
the period of that empire’s struggle 
against the culminating genius of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte :— 


** As the suffering hart, confounded 
By the lance that tears his veins, 
Flies in vain—for he is wounded— 
Vainly flies to woods or plains : 
Since thy piercing eye look’d through me, 
So I fiee—and vainly flee ; 
Still thy magic barbs pursue me— 
1 am wounded, maid! by thee. 
And the wound but seems the stronger 
As my flight is further—longer : 
Smitten hart! alas! thy pain 
Seeks relief or rest in vain. 





** As the zephyrs, gay and airy, 
Glance through nature’s flowery hall ; 

So she glides—a graceful fairy— 

Through the mazes of the ball. 
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O how stately are her paces! 
O how princely is her gait ! 
All her path is led by graces, 
Light and beauty on her wait. 
And those lips that smile so brightly, 
And that breast that heaves so lightly ; 
On how many hearts did she 
‘ling the chains of slavery ! 


* All the bright world’s charms seem 
brighter, 
All the frowns of grief are gone ; 
Livelier beats my heart, and lighter ; 
Sweeter is my harp’s sweet tone, 
Life’s fresh spring is renovated, 
Bliss finds wings of pride and power, 
Nobler passions are created, 
Beings’ struggles upward tower : 
I, a new-born life possessing, 
Lov’dand loving—bless’d and blessing— 
Darkening thoughts have pass’d away, 
All is new delight and day.” 


The next extract is “The Cottager’s 
Song.” Lappy land of the Magyars! 
where the upas bane of political eco- 
nomy has not yet crept into existence. 
But, perchance, some day—some fatal 
day, you, too, may have your Peels 
and Huskissons, and Ricardos and 
Maccullochs, exuding their baleful 
doctrines and dogmas, and shrivelling 
into black deformity whatever had 
sought to expand into green luxuriance 
beneath the shelter of their branches, 
even to the smallest flower that kindly- 
intentioned Nature had, with her lavish 
hand, scattered over the wide surface 
of the plain. Where, alas! are the 
blithesome peasants of Old England ? 
Where the bluff yeoman, full of the 
sweetest affections of which humanity 
is capable, looking, with a contented 
bosom, at his wife and his encircling 
family, straining the first to his love- 
fraught heart, and kissing the dimpled 
cheeks of his merry-eyed and caroling 
children,— then praying for unnum- 
bered blessings on the head of the good 
monarch of his country, and kneeling 
with fervent hope at the footstool of 
his Maker, pouring forth, in such 
manly words as can be prompted by 
the deep workings of an untutored 
heart, his humble offering of praise 
and thankfulness for the daily blessings 
which he enjoyed! Then, indeed, was 
the time, 

“« Ere England’s griefs began, 
That every rood of ground maintain’d its 
> 
mal. 


What was the secret then of the hap- 
piness of the peasantry of England ? 
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It had a competency for the narrow 
circle of its wants. The day was; 
to active occupation; for labo s 
not then so rare as it is at the present 
crisis of misery, and, consequently, 
the innumerable desires engendered by 
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tive action. But a woful change has 
come over the aspect of affairs. Hear 
Mr. Bowles, (a true Vates, or son of 
song, to whom genius has given to hear 
some of the ecstatic modulations of the 
“‘ Melodies Eternal,”) in his poem of 










































idleness had no scope for their destruc- _Banwell Hill, He draws the contrast : 
** A village then 

Was notas villages arenow. The hind 

Who delved, or ‘ jocund drove his team afield,’ 

Had then an independency of look 

And heart ; and, plodding in his lowly path, 

Disdain’d a parish dole—content, though poor. 

He was the village monitor; he taught 

His children to be good, and read their book, 

And in the gallery took his Sunday place,— 

To-morrow, with the bee, to work...... 

His daughter walked, content and innocent 

As lovely, in her lowly path. She turn’d 

The hour-glass, while the humming wheel went round, 

: Or went ‘ a-Maying’ o’er the fields in Spring, 

Leading her little brother by the hand, 

Along the village lane, and o’er the stile, 

To gather cowslips ; and then home again, 

To turn her wheel, contented, through the day..... 


** Now, mark the change !— 
The fuming factory’s polluted air 
Has stained the country! See that rural nymph— 
An infant in her arms! She claims the dole 
From the cold parish, which her faithless swain 
Denies. He stands aloof, with clownish leer, 
The constable, behind —and, mark his brow! — 
Beckons the nimble clerk. ‘The justice, grave, 
Turns from his book a moment, with a look 
Of pity ; signs the warrant for her pay — 
A weekly eighteen-pence. She, unabash’d, 
Slides from the room ; and not a transient blush, 
Far less the accusing tear, is on her cheek ! 


neces 





*« A different scene comes next: —That village maid 
, Approaches timidly, yet beautiful ; — 

A tear is on her lids, when she looks down 

Upon her sleeping child. Her heart was won — 

The wedding-day was fixed -—the ring was bought ! — 
*Tis the same story — Colin was untrue!.... 
«+++. So crime still follows crime. 

Ask we the cause? See where those engines heave, 
That spread their giant arms o’er all the land ! — 

The wheel is silent in the vale! Old age 

And youth are levelled by one parish law ! — 

Ask why that maid all day toils in the field, . 
Associate with the rude and ribald clown, 

Ev’n in the shrinking pudency of youth ? 

To earn ber loaf, and eat tt by herself. 

Parental love is smitten to the dust : 

Over a little smoke the aged sire 

Holds his pale hands ; and the deserted hearth 

Is cheerless as his heart !”’ 


This is the language of the amiable clergyman of the parish of Bremhill, and 
he has had ample opportunities of witnessing what he has so powerfully described. 
The comforts of our lower orders have been cut to pieces by the pernicious 
doctrines of ignorant empirics. Our peasantry have been ruined, lost, undone, 
spite of the truth, which, though powerfully delivered, needed not the graces of 
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poetry, or other adventitious ornament, to find an introduction into the heart 


of every sensible man : — 





« Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can—never be supplied !” 








But we beg Dr. Bowring’s pardon for keeping him waiting while we are 
employed in “ thundering” forth — (vide Times newspaper, which always now 
writes its leading articles to the tune of thunder,)—in thundering forth, we 
repeat, our indignation at those mischievous reptiles who have brought the country 
to its present pretty pass. We are highly culpable, we admit, in employing our j 
time on a matter of such trifling importance ; so go we at once to “ The Cot- 
tager’s Song,” in the Magyar specimens. It is by Michael Vitkovics, who only 
died in September of last year. 








{eee 


“* No elegant palace God raised o’er my head, 
Rich tapestry gave not, nor silk to my bed ; 
But a cottage of peace, and a rude, healthy life, 
And, to crown my enjoyments, a brown, cheerful wife. 
Together we earn the coarse bread-which we eat, i 
And love makes it taste more delightfully sweet. f 
When our labours are ended, together we rest, 
And each to the other’s bare bosom is prest. 
The sun rises up — and we rise, full of joy, 
Full of strength, to the busy day’s wonted employ. 
Then the spring dawns in green, and the fields smile anew, 
And every fresh flow’ret is dripping with dew ; 
And the song of the lark pours its melodies sweet, 
Like a zephyr of freshness on summer's close heat. 
Then comes the gay vintage—the red grapes we bear, 
And alike of the labour and recompense share. 
The winter puts on its white robes —we retire 
At even, and bend o’er our own cottage fire. 
My Sari turns round the gay spindle and sings, 
And out of our happiness time makes its wings. 
I have handicraft labours—and, happy the thought, 
For this pay no taxes to Germans—nor ought. : 
The Sabbath comes round, and in holyday gear ' 
I go to God’s dwelling — then quietly steer 
To the kortsma, where, cheer’d by a wine-loving brother, 
We pledge a full glass, and we laugh with each other — 
Get warm, and we call on the gipsies to play. 
I know of no care, roll the world as it may : 
I nothing am owed, and to nobody owe— 
Hurting none, none will hurt me—so smiling we go 
On the rude path of life—when its labours are past, 
Death will find us both ready and cheerful at last.”’ 


pcg PENT inant 


The following “ Hussar Song” is nearly as good as Korner’s Address to his 
Sword, and quite equal to the Acurs raides rwv EAAnwv of Riga, or the Minstrel 
Boy of Anacreon, or (as the Age says) little Theigheen Moore. It is the pro- 
duction of Gabriel Dobrentei : — 


** Mother! dost weep that thy boy’s right hand 
Hath taken a sword for his father-land ? 
Mother! where should the brave one be 
But in the ranks of bravery ? 


“© Mother! and was it not sad to leave 
Mine own sweet maiden alone to grieve ? 
Julia! where should the brave one be 

But in the ranks of bravery ? 








’ 


‘Lae 
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‘* Mother! if thou in death wert laid, 
Julia! if thou treacherous maid ; 
O then it were that the brave should be 
In the front ranks of bravery ' 


‘ 


Mother! the thought brings heavy tears, 
And I look round on my y outh’s compeers ; 
They have their griefs and loves, like me, 
Touching the brave in their bravery. 


Mother! my guardian! O be still ; 
Maiden ! let hope thy bosom fill ; 
Kiral* and country! how sweet to be 
Battling for both in bravery ! 


«« Bravery —ay, and Victory’s hand — 
Shall wreath my sakit w ith golden band ; 
And in the camp the shout shi all be, 

O! how he fought for liberty !” 


Ts not the one entitled “To my Béloved,” by Francis Verseghi, nearly equal 


may?” Verseghi died in 1823. 


to the beautiful anacreontic of our own Herrick, “ Gather ye roses while ye 


ge PT in 


** Pluck we the roses — let us pluck the roses, 
O my sweet maiden! when we find them blooming ; 
While they are smiling midst their thorny branches, 
Pluck we the roses. 


“ Bright as they seem, the spirit of perdition 
Sweeps them ere morning. Shall we lose the transports 
Now pressing round us, in the distant dreaming 
Future may promise ? 


«* All that we have is blended in the present ; 
Chances and changes trifle with the future ; 
Oft ’tis its task to mingle in joy’s chalice 

Drops of dark poison.” 


Dr. Bowring has given us specimens 
of Magyar drinking songs, by which it 
would appear that they are jolly dogs 

those same people of Hungaria. It 
} has now become a fashionable maxim 
among the physicians of London, “ that 
water-drinking prolongs life.” The 
dictum is stale. “Y8we wsy ager, says 
old Pindar. But there is a flat contra- 
diction given to that learned saw in the 
lately reported case of Captain Evans, 
the murderer of Hemmings, who mur- 
dered the Rev. Mr. Parker. That old 
blear-eyed ruffian actually lived to the 
age of ninety-five ; and kept up his ani- 
mal spirits by going drunk to his bed 
every night during the last twenty years 
or so of his beastly life. And then what 
: a glorification of mortality was the up- 
iF roarious Teian! We remember having, 
in consequence of many reports, taken 
a thorough dislike to that kind-hearted, 
excellent individual, Dr. Kitchiner, the 
* Cook Oracular ;” ‘but it all vanished, 






































° Kirél—King. 





like dew before the genial 7 of the 


+ Saki—the French military cap, 


morning sun, when we heard him, from 
the top of his long, narrow slip of a table 
in Warren Street, vociferate the song, 
“Fill the bumper again—fill the bumper 
again.” And the party did fill until 
Croly’s eloquence waxed powerful as 
those men of ancient metal who 


** Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece ;” 


and Robert Pierce Gillies warbled 
* Kitty Clover” like one of the sweet 
singers of Israel ; and Frederick Mooney 
cut a curvet like a caracoling stallion 
over the table; whilst Tom Gent slid 
down his carcass beneath the table, 
and, having imbibed four quarts of the 
Doctor’s best port, lay, like Leviathan, 
created hugest of living monsters, float- 
ing, and 
“‘ Slumbering (i.e. snoring) on the 
Norway foam.” 

Could Christopher North, nomen vene- 
rabile, deliver those divine effusions of 
his fancy, the immortal Noctes, equalled 
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only by the “ Noctes coeneque Deorum” 
spoken of, we forget where, or could 
James Hogg be James Hogg, unless 
they had respectively swallowed, for 
the nonce, twenty bouncing tumblers 
of whisky toddy? The thing i is incon- 
ceivable. The only time Tommy Moore 
pleased us was when, after quaffing 
sixteen glasses of gin and water, he 
sung the adventures of ‘* Paddy Hollo- 
way” as many times. (Gentle reader, 
you may conceive in what a condition 
the wee bit monster must have been.) 
We remember laughing till our sides 
were ready to split. Ile was as drunk 
as an owl in an ivy-bush when he first 
volunteered tosing. James Mackintosh 
was there, and he tipped us the wink: 
the party was drunk, and the national 
bard of Erin struck up in fine style 
“ Paddy Holloway.” When he ended, 
applause followed ; and when that 
ceased, the shrimp of a fellow again 
perked himself up in - chair, and 
volunteered another song. We had 
had enough of his caterwesling, and 
wanted to drink our liquor in quiet- 
ness; but Jem Mackintosh tipped us 
another wink, and the remonstrance 
on the tip of our tongue retired and 
laid down behind the igxss odevray, like 
a growling Cerberus. “ God bless 
your noble hearts!” drawled out the 
bit of a man, with a lisp, a slow 
stutter, and a drunken laugh,—‘“ God 
bless your noble and worthy hearts! 
I can sing: who says I can’t! Bother- 
ation to those that do! But, Lord love 
ye! that isn’t my best song—though | 
sing that very well—I1i! ha, ha! hi, hi! 
IT have a hundred others, as you know, 
and good ones too, for L write ’em all 
with this identical little fist of mine. 
But did you ever hear me sing ‘ Paddy 
Holloway ?’—a devilish good song: [ 
do it better than any other, and 1— 
sing devilish well, though I say it, that 
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shouldn’t—God bless us all!” and he 
stra@k up again “ Paddy Holloway !” 
is same thing was repeated after 
each tumbler; of which there being 
sixteen, “ Paddy Holloway” was re- 
peated sixteen times by the -national 
bard of Erin—‘“ upon our veracity.” 
Perhaps, our delectable reader, thou 
wouldst fain know something of this 
most pleasant ditty. Thou shalt have 
every word of it, for it demonstrates 
the folly of fighting duels, metaphysic- 
ally considered. Matters of duelling 
have been rife, of late, in this our land, 
in consequence of the example shewn 
by our thrice-glorious first lord of the 
treasury, immortal Wellington ; second- 
ed, as that example was, by the efforts 
of Sir Skipjack Sugden and our own 
dear Tom Tough of ultra Tories, Sir 
Charles Wetherell. Tere, our worthy 
gentleman or lady, is the song. It 
was given us by pigmy Moore himself, 
after his sixteenth tumbler as aforesaid. 
Vor when he had warbled it sixteen 
times, without being conscious that he 
was giving it more than once, we all 
burst out imto a horse-laugh at the 
drollery of the circumstance ; and the 
little hero began to wax wrathful, and 
io splutter like a fish in a frying-pan, 
or a roasting chestnut. We appeased 
him by protesting that we had just 
then heard it for the first time, and 
that it was the choicest of earthly 
melodies. Thomas grinned like a 
green-tailed monkey, and insisted on 
giving each of the company a copy of 
the song. He called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and began scribbling odd, 
queerish figures, which were afterwards 
found to be meant for old English. 
ile had, however, only time to tran- 
scribe it once (we are the owner of 
that precious holograph), when away 
slipped the chair from under him, and 
whack he came on the floor. 


PADDY HOULLOMAY. 


“@! what a big nose had the brabe Captain Norogan ! 
Parvvn Golloway he pulled it, until he mave it snore again. 


Mbhack! fol ve rivvle! 

Shoot him through the midole ; 
W@ihack! fol ve rinvle, well=a=Day ! 

CAhack ! fol ve rivole! 

Shoot him through the mivvic, 


Kill Paydy Yolloway ! 





“* Let us meet by the Duck=pond,’ said the brave Captain ‘Norogan ; i, 
* Pavdy Holloway shall smoke for it—he never shall snore again.’ 


Mhack! fol ve rivyle! &c. 
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“ So they chose me for their secony, which was ony, E think, in troth, of ’em ; 
For he who’s second man to two men is no more than third man to the both of ’em. 


CAhack! fol ve rinvle! &e. 


“ So the Captain he fired first, but his was not a lucky shot ; 
avon Holloway he fired afterward, and a most beautiful Duck he shot. 
Whack ! fol ve rinale! &e. 





Y “ And then twas E that fortwoard came, and sain, ‘ Come, let us shake it up ; 
For, after = what is a Duel but fire a couple of shots, and then join fists, anv 
make it up ? 
, Whack! fol ve rinyle ! 
No more shooting through the mivvle. 
Wihack ! fol ve ringle, well=a=vap ! 
Whack! fol ve rivole ! 
A bowl of punch, nou vioil — 
Get Drunk with Wavy Holloway.” 


Indeed, Doctor Bowring, are you tired of waiting, though we have told you 
a good story? Well, then, here’s at you :-—— 


; DRINKING SONG. 
a ** Out with it! the knave is a miscreant, and more, 
Who behind your back says what he wont say before ; 
To the yells of foul slander as little I list, 
Let his tongue in his mouth-roof to rottenness turn ; 
t 


As I list to the howl of a dog in the mist. 
My God shall assist me his slanders to spurn. 


Let the world go to wreck, if the vine-trees be spared, 
And their rich ruby drops without culture be reared ; 
Our minds to enlighten, 
Our spirits to brighten, 
Hurra! and hurra! and hurra! to the pledge ; 
Dive down to the crystalline deeps from the edge. 


“ 
- 


I know of a city, and Buda its name ; 

Near Buda flows onwards the Duna of fame ; 
In Duna’s a fish —’tis the Hartsa—-o’er all 
May the blessing of God’s own benignity fall ; 
And joy with the honest and excellent be, 
While the worthless are given to infamy. 


** Yes! let bliss be with all from God’s bounty divine, 
And the clouds drop down rain, and the cellar give wine ; 
And our garments be free from the taint of a spot ; 

Our Magyars rule Oldh, and Német, and Tot.* 

God give us all blessing, 

Wine, roast, salt possessing ; 

Give oats to the Pole, 

To our foes the grave’s hole, 

To Magyar community 

Health, peace, and unity, 

Wine and roasted meat beside, 

But first a good and lovely bride.” 


The length to which our lucubrations have run, suggested by these transla- 
tions of Dr. Bowring, warns us to conclude. We cannot do better than give 
“ The Tiszian” for our last extract, as a vivid picture of Hungarian feeling :— 


** From the smiling fields of Rakosh, on the market-day of Pest, 
Lo! an Over-Tiszian Chikosh in his snowy bunda drest ; 
Bunda wearing, bagpipes bearing, 
And he seeks the ‘ Three Cups’ Tavern, where they sell of wine the best. 













* Oléh—Wallachian, Német—German. Tot—Slavonian, 
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“ There they jok’d the sheep-clad Chikosh —asked him if in Tiszian land 
People spoke the Magyar language, and could Magyar understand ? 
Or if Tiszians spoke like Grecians? 
So when they had ceased their laughing, thus he answered out of hand : 


« «Our Hungarians out of pitchers drink the overflowing wine ;_ 
Spice their food with rich paprika, and from ancient platters dine ; 
Your Hungarians are barbarians, 
And the manners of our fathers, scouted by such sons, decline. 


© Your Danubians —not Hungarians —out of tinkling glasses drink, 
Eat their roast from lattin dishes, pleased to hear their glasses chink ; 
Silly traitors !— while their betters 
Think they are but bastard Magyars, though they say not all they think, 


** « We have not a Tiszian hostess—none, but speaks our Magyar ; 
Here they prattle out their German — pretty patriots they are! 
But if German they prefer, man, 
Soon would each wine-drinking Magyar fly from their infected bar. 


« € Priests and preachers ’midst our Tiszians speak our Magyar tongue alone ; 
F’en our Rusniakian papas make the Magyar tongue their own ; 
Here, Teutonic, or Ratzonic ;* 
Any, any thing but Magyar—and of Magyar nothing known,’” 


The court of Austria has needlessly 
tried to eradicate the language and 
manners of the Magyars. This is a 
work of danger, and will only serve to 
defeat every effort towards the promo- 
tion of popular improvement and hap- 
piness. Austria, however, endeavours 
to counteract these in every possible 
manner, and it may for many years 
proceed in this mistaken course; but 
nations will, in time, vindicate their 
own rights, and Austria may, one day, 
be taught a severe and a memorable 
lesson. 

“« Of the historical songs,” says Dr. 
Bowring, ‘‘ none are earlier than those 
of the wars of the last Hungarian revo- 
lution. Of the oral stories (Mes¢k or 
Regék) of the Magyars, I shall translate 
Mailath’s interesting description : — 

** «The Magyar story-tellers are one 
of the many evidences of the oriental 
origin of the people. Like the Night- 
fablers of Arabia, they go on by the 
hour—ay, by the night long—without 
wearying their hearers. These are, for 
the most part, to be found among soldiers 
and peasants. The stories which in other 
lands are preserved only in work-rooms 
and nurseries to our days, are narrated 
in Hungary in the porch, by watch and 
shepherd fires, and amidst the night 
labours of the field. The character of 
the Magyar tale is wholly unlike that of 
southern lands. The hero is generally 
a student, a soldier, or a king’s son; his 
companion, a magic horse called Tatés, 
who is his counsellor and saviour. His 
enemy is often a dra:jon with six, nine, 


¥ 


Razck—Servian. 


or twelve heads, and the hero must 
undergo three ordeals ; and this number 
is the ruling one throughout the story. 
There is a sharpness and oddity about 
the conception, and an original develope- 
ment of the plot. The scenery, and the 
deeds of the principal actors, shew that 
the stories emanate from a people who 
lived in elevated places. The narrator 
sometimes unites two or three stories in 
one—sometimes divides one into many— 
elaborates or changes it according to his 
own caprice or the demands of his au- 
dience. It has happened that many tales 
of foreign origin have been introduced, 
which have been all nationalised by time. 
I remember to have heard a celebrated 
story-telling woman in the Abaujvar dis- 
trict narrate one of Gozzi’s best tales ; 
and the well-known and foreign ‘ Swan 
Maiden’ is current all over Hungary. 
The national may be immediately dis- 
tinguished from the exotic.’ ; 


“* Of the lyrics of the nation, the col- 
lection I have translated will serve to 
give a fair idea. To advocate their merits 
as literary compositions is no part of my 
task. I have given nearly the whole 
that have reached me, in order to shew 
what are the songs of the Magyar people. 
Hungarian towns and villages, and rivers 
and plains, and hills and valleys, have 
been painted and described by many. 
Here are some of the thoughts of those 
who dwell there. The dresses of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania decorate many 
books, and are the subject of many pic- 
tures. Here are some of the adornings 
of the inward man—here is something 
of the costume of mind.” 
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As long as a nation preserves its 
national songs and balladsy it may 
work out its own freedom. In times 
of danger the efficacy of songs is felt: 
they seem to infuse that enthusiasm 
into the heart of man before the battle, 
which the trumpet clang never fails to 
inspire in the moment of the ensan- 
guining fray. With this feeling, then, 
what Bishop Lowth has said of the 
song commemorating the vaunted act 
of the tyrannicides of Athens, in regard 


Stanzas. 





77 


to the slaughter of Cesar, will be as 
powerfully apposite to the simple and 
touching effusions of the Hungarian min- 
strel :— 


** Quod si post idus illas Martias é 
tyrannoctonis quispiam tale aliquod car- 
men plebi tradidisset, inque Suburram, 
et fori circulos, et in ora vulgi intulisset, 
actum profecté fuisset de partibus deque 
dominatione Cesarum: plus meherculé 
valuisset unum deyodiou mtdos, quam 
Ciceronis Philippice omnes.” 





STANZAS. 


Tuey scorn me when I weep for thee— 
Their scorn I well can bear, 

And treasure up thy memory, 
And cherish my despair! 

Oh God! I could in ceaseless tears 
My very soul out-pour, 

For what hath been in other years, 
And never can be more! 


Most blessed Spirit! still I stray 
At evening’s holy hour, 

Where we so oft have felt the sway 
Of solemnising power ! 

And as, with mournful look upraised, 
I watch the kindling skies, 

I think how gladly once I gazed 
On them—and on thine eyes! 


I know that, ’mid the proud on earth 
When thou wert wont to rove, 

Thou didst not deem their splendour worth 
The poet’s boundless love : 

And I will still believe that though 
Near God’s bright throne thou be, 

Thou hast some thought of one below 
Whose thoughts are all of thee ! 


VOL. I. NO. Il. 
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THE THREE 


I nave been for some time very much 
distressed for my excellent friend the 
Honourable Tom Shuffleback. There 
is not alive a fellow of a more agree- 
able vein of humour, or so utterly re- 
gardless of the rules of the world; yet 
when I last visited him at his hunting 
box, the remnant of a baronial pro- 
perty, which has long since ceased to 
acknowledge him as an owner, I per- 
ceived a heart-brokenness about him 
altogether unaccountable. He pos- 
sesses the same delicacy of taste and 
power of digestion which he has 
always manifested in matters of venison 
and turtle; and the racy Burgundy 
and cool Bourdeaux meet with the 
like homage as heretofore. But 
yet he is a changed man. [I staid 
an additional week with him on pur- 
pose to unravel the mystery, and help 
him to finish a quarter cask of La 
Fitte. Fora long time I was as un- 
successful in the one as successful in 
the other. At length I remarked, that, 
ever and anon, after the third bottle, 
he carefully removed a volume of 
manuscript from a cunningly-carved 
oaken box; and having cast his eye 
over a few pages, threw back the 
book, and instantly yielded to way- 
ward moodiness. ‘ More wine in the 
library,” he would say to his butler— 
a sure sign of wo and thirst. 

I was resolved to discover the secret ; 
therefore, one evening after we had 
picked the bones of a cold turkey and 
a brace of widgeons (I never saw him 
more dejected), and emptied a flaggon 
of home-brewed (on this occasion he 
scarcely swallowed a drop), I loitered 
behind; and the instant he disap- 
peared, sprung to the book-case, took 
down the box, inserted my pen-knife 
below the edges of the nails of the 
hinges, and thus, in a moment, foiled 
one of Bramal’s best patent locks— 
slipped out the volume, hugged it, 
like my first born, to my bosom, and, 
with candle in hand, stalked, like Lady 
Maebeth, to my chamber. Poor Tom! 
I heard him desire the butler to bring 
him a mug of hot wine, with a toast in 
it. His agony of heart must have been 
bitter. Grief is, indeed, catching — 
and, from the bottom of my heart, 
acutely feeling for my friend—I gave 
the same order. 
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The secret soon disclosed itself. I 
hastily made a copy of the melancholy 
detail, and, with sunrise, re-deposited 
the volume, re-screwed the box, and 
came to breakfast, with a yawn that 
expressed nothing but “ this moment 
out of bed.” I was now obliged to 
proceed to London without delay, 
taking a provincial tour in my route. 
My readers will judge of my astonish- 
ment — if they read a little farther — 
when I tell them that the first intel- 
ligence I received on reaching the 
capital was, that my poor friend, on 
the very day I left him, had run off 
with his cook. 

I thought this removed all hesita- 
tion about giving publicity to my fe- 
lonious acquisition, especially as I had 
a hankering after. the young woman 
myself. I therefore present you the 
extract, as I took it from poor Tom’s 
Diary. 


“ Roma—O, Roma!”—I find that 
it is usual, and considered classical, to 
indulge in a fervid exclamation on en- 
tering this imperial city. I forgot that 
ceremony when I arrived; but it is 
never too late to be well doing either 
in morals or taste. Ifthe matter had 
been left to my own judgment, I would 
rather have said, “ Lady Ellen—O, 
Lady Ellen Roselle !” she is the most 
splendid model of nature’s workman- 
ship. Canova’s chisel fell from his 
fingers when he looked upon her,,and so 
would Chantry’s, if such an enviable mo- 
ment of contemplation had been given 
to him. I see her before me. Tall, 
but not lengthy ; a bust heaving with 
life and warmth; and which, in sym- 
metry, outdoes all the swelling of 
Parian marble; lips, which close with 
a smile; glossy hair, jet as the tresses 
of the daughters of Italy, but not hang- 
ing lank and wicky over mahogany 
shoulders—it curls on her neck, and 
touches a skin which vies in hue with 
the snow-flake in mid-heaven; eyes 
mild and swimming, not ever on the 
glare, straining to flash like clouds 
surcharged with summer lightning, but 
allowing looks of benignity to steal 
forth, which sink the deeper in the 
heart because they are not dreaded ; 
and, when her soul is kindled, letting 
loose a flood of fire, which, to resist or 
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endure, is given to no mortal man; 
her carriage dignified —she is con- 
nected with the most influential fami- 
lies in England; her deportment po- 
lished—she has manors in five counties ; 
her voice harmony—she can command 
four boroughs; her attitudes perfec- 
tion—she has a freehold in a ring 
fence of thirty-two miles; her gait 
majestic —she has one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds in the three 
per cents. 

It cannot, therefore, appear unna- 
tural (I have sold my lands almost to 
my last acre ; and owe more than many 
a great don was ever worth), that I 
should exclaim, ‘*O, Lady Ellen— 
Lady Ellen Roselle!” 

Neither can it be regarded as a 
matter of wonder, that for the same 
reason I keep a sharp eye on Baron 
Grosham. He is—but I must be cor- 
rect—he says, he has a principality 
near Heidelberg; but then he is as 
empty as a drained tun. Our Ameri- 
can friend, Dick Schuylkill, is of comely 
exterior and insinuating address; but 
still, I never saw my Ellen but she 
shrunk from intimacy with the Vir- 
ginian savage, as if she had plucked 
from off the branch an evening slug 
instead of a rennet. As for Ned Thel- 
luson, he is too much a book-worm to 
be a redoubtable rival ; besides, he has 
no shoulders—he stoops, and the only 
colour in his cheeks is the hectic flush 
of early dissolution — his heel is slip- 
ping over the grave’s edge, while he 
thinks, silly fool, that he stands on 
adamant. ~Then he is everlastingly 
contaminating the air with scraps and 
odds and ends of those knaves who 
made my early years miserable. To 
be sure, it is strange how Lady Ellen 
will listen to him when he speaks of 
gray turretted castles—rocks shrouded 
with black pine—valleys alive with 
the wanton birds, and glittering with 
the fluttering wings of the red grass- 
hopper—snow masses poised on the 
precipice’s brink—and the contentious 
stream frozen into bonds at the moment 
of its most unruly pride. But what 
is all that but words! So courage, 
Tom Shuffleback ! the day, the manors, 
the ring fence, and Lady Ellen, shall 
be thine. 


My plan is a very pretty one. Lady 
Ellen has resolved to steal away to 
Tivoli, with no other companion than 
the green-faced Mrs. Toady, and a 


short-legged woman of France. I don’t 
take into account the Yahoo who attends 
as major domo—an accursed thing of 
six feet by three, and deriving its origin 
from a barbarous country north of 
Northumberland, and which Provi- 
dence is said only to permit to exist 
in order to give our premier (in power) 
forty-five votes when they are needed. 
Now this idea of Lady Ellen immuring 
herself in a greasy village because it 
has a brawling waterfall, a grotto, and 
a few merry-andrew houses, tottering 
over mouldering, shelvy ledges, is 
altogether prejudicial to her real com- 
forts and my views. How could a 
gentleman be expected to leave Rome 
(where truly the consommé de perdrix 
is admirable, and the quails and 
kirscher wasser without compare), and 
go and starve at Tivoli, where buffalo 
beef, boiled in olive oil, and powdered 
with a nefarious mixture of pounded 
garlic and pestiferous gruyére, is served 
up as the chef-d’wuvre of cookery, by 
a monster unshaven, and with his shirt 
sleeves turned above his elbows? Still, 
I must not lose the step I have taken 
in her good opinion. I certainly made 
a deep impression upon her yesterday. 
She had ordered her carriage for an 
hour or two’s drive in the neighbour- 
hood. The blockhead of a coachman 
drove towards the Capo di Bove, which 
another blockhead told us ‘was the 
tomb of a lady dead, Heaven knows 
when! .Dio mio! as if an old gray 
ruin rotting under a coating of ivy, 
alive with every crawling iniquity, 
rising over the shrivelled skin and 
parched bones of an old Roman 
woman, whose non-existence would 
not have mattered the dropping of a 
dried leaf, and whose death was of 
equal importance as crushing a gnat 
disporting in a sun-beam, was an 
object meriting a half day’s jolting 
under a sun hot enough to have made 
a Salamander gasp. It was a foolish 
whim in Lady Ellen; yet, when I saw 
her stand, with arms folded over her 
bosom, and her full black eyes bent on 
the tower, rising singly in a melancholy 
mephitic waste, uncheered by habita- 
tion, hedge, or tree—my heart filled 
with a sense of her excellences, and a 
recollection of her manors and ring 
fence—I pressed her hand. The green 
lizard rustled through the grass, and 
its diminutive friends peeped from the 
crevices in the wall, as the tiny fly 
hummed past in false security. Birds 
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flitted from stone to stone, and a flock 
of goats, with jingling bells, paused on 
the road ; while the kids, mounting a 
broken arch, peeped over to see what 
novelty now characterised the scene. 


— “ Who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb'd in a palace?” 

repeated Lady Ellen, thoughtfully. 
«Was she a matron of Cornelias’ mien?” 
she continued. 

“No; I am wrong. Pray, Mr. 
Shuffleback, what does Lord Byron 
say ?” 

“ At this moment, my dear Lady 
Ellen,” I answered, “I do not pre- 
cisely remember: it has escaped me. 
A minute past I could have told you. 
But it will recur immediately, and you 
may depend on Byron. He was mar- 
vellously acquainted with all the black- 
eyed donnas of the south.” 

“ Cecilia Metella has been dead cen- 
turies, Mr. Shuffleback,” replied Lady 
Ellen, rather gravely. 

“ Ah! very true,” I hastily observed. 
“Thad forgot. But the antiquity of 
this place really bewilders me.* She 
could not have been acquainted with 
his lordship :” and looking imposing, 
waving an adieu to the gray deformity, 
and whispering a few unintelligible 
words, I handed my lovely angel to 
the carriage, and stole back to the city. 
She did not utter a syllable, and I was 
equally silent ; but I saw that the sensi- 
bility of my feelings had struck her. 
Virginian Dick, if he had been present, 
would have spoiled all. He would 
have compared the (detestable) ruins 
to the Town-hall at Williamsburgh ; 
and the deep blue sky to the colour of 
his frock coat. The German would 
have killed us with his “ yaw wohls,” 
and Thelluson would have been a mile 
a-head of us deciphering the name of 
every stone, and raising to new exist- 
ence the boobies who, fought and died 
in this atrocious country. I remember 
what a trick he played us when her 
ladyship would pass a day at a grotto, 
in the valley of Caffarelli, where, with 
all the contumaciousness which beauty is 
certainly entitled to indulge in, she tried 
to make us believe that a young woman 
presided aérially. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and was sucked up by the spongy 
moss under our feet; and yet the Baron, 
Dick, and I, dare not enter into the 
protecting archway, which hung over 
Thelluson and Lady Ellen, on account 
of the impertinent questions Ned would 
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ask us as to all and sundry matters 
connected with a hole not fit for a 
dog-kennel, and a trickling stream, 
which a water-newt would have curled 
its nose at. It was altogether a dis- 
agreeable morning. As the clouds flew 
past, and the deep blue sky opened, 
and a flood of heat again parched up 
the grass, a serpent uncoiling itself, 
issued from below a matted thicket of 
alder bushes, and raising its many- 
coloured neck, waved its crested head. 

“ What a graceful creature,” said 
Lady Ellen; “ you may touch it, Mr. 
Shuffleback, with the utmost safety : 
it is ofa species perfectly harmless. Is 
it not, Mr. Thelluson ?” 

“] pray you to excuse me, madam,” 
I answered — “ my hands are so wet 
that I should dim the colours. But 
the Baron has had the benefit of a ca- 
pacious cloak. So, Baron, lift the 
beauty, preferring always the tail. 
Ged! Grosham, it is not a_ horse. 
Nay, it would be friendly. Schuylkill 
is short-sighted, and loves to have 
objects of taste under his very nose.” 

As I spoke, Virginian Dick disap- 
peared; and when I turned to the 
Baron to repeat my request, I saw 
him receding as quickly, and Ned 
standing with the horrid reptile curling 
round his arm, its keen villanous eyes 
glaring in his very face, and its crest 
raised with the fury of a game chicken 
on its first turn-up with the monarch 
of the dunghill. Mrs. Toady had 
early crept into the carriage, and the 
short-legged woman of France taken to 
the right a series of strides, which would 
have qualified her to be spouse to the 
Colossus of Rhodes. Lady Ellen, 
when we were again gathered like 
chickens under her wing (Thelluson 
had given freedom to his new friend), 
scarcely took notice of us all the way 
home. Indeed, she only spoke to 
Thelluson, except once when she de- 
sired her Scotch Yahoo to look out for 
another of these infernal vermin. 

Lady Ellen has gone to Tivoli; and 
we must, after the gentlest fashion, try 
to frighten her back to Rome. The 
means I have in contemplation are as 
ingenious as simple. She has taken a 
yast inclination to ruminate among the 
ruins of Adrian’s villa—a mass of con- 
fusion, full of caverns, recesses, and 
desolate buildings, only fit for wintering 
cattle in, or breaking up to mend the 
roads with. ‘ Now,” says I, (1 was 
breakfasting with Virginian Dick, the 
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Baron, and Thelluson,) ‘ we shall con- 
federate together, my lads, and get up 
a small plot; we shall assume the 
guise of minions of the moon—gentle- 
men of the road, you dull varlets,— 
were not they your forefathers, Dick !— 
and so the moment we perceive Lady 
Ellen ona sentimental excursion among 
the old chambers, we shall appear 
before her as tip-top brigands. I have 
ascertained that the originals have all 
left the neighbourhood ; or, I can assure 
you, Baron, and you, Dick, I would 
not, for a moment, have thought of 
such a thing. I shall be your leader— 
the far-famed, the bloody Giuseppe 
Decesaris.””* 

« But should Giuseppe happen to 
be there!” observed Thelluson, very 
gravely. 

“ Ay,” said the Baron, in a low 
tone. 

“ Ay,” repeated Dick, in a lower. 

«“ That is a consideration, certainly,” 
I remarked, somewhat catching the so- 
lemnity which had so suddenly come 
over us, —‘ a most important consi- 
deration.” 

“ But, Tom,” resumed the Baron, 
with an effort, “ you said that you 
had ascertained that these ruffians had 
left the hills.” 

“Oh, did I so?” I hastily replied. 
“ Yes, to be sure, I did. Ged! the 
serious way Thelluson spoke took me 
by surprise. And, after all,” I added, 
not liking a particular expression in 
Ned’s countenance, “ suppose Giu- 
seppe did happen to come, by the 
magnanimous powers! he would find 
a Giuseppe there before him.” 

In short, every thing was arranged 
as 1 wished. Ned, no doubt, made 
considerable resistance; but he is a 
fastidious fellow, and at length yielded 
to take a part in our plans. 


We mustered company to-day. My 
valet, for a few crowns, got me a most 
becoming disguise from the theatre. 
I had allowed my beard a three-day’s 
jubilee, and, with the aid of a little 
burnt cork, so ingeniously connected 
my whiskers with my lip-stubbie, as 
to exhibit altogether a very ferocious 
front. A little gum supported, close 
under my mouth, a tuft which might 
have made Henri Quatre envious. A 
brown hat, sprouting with crimson 
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feathers, rising from a paste buckle, 
threw a shadow of darkness over my 
already gloomy countenance, and spoke 
unutterable things. A great sabre 
swung at my side, (I am told it could 
draw out), and the hilts of two pistols 
jutted from my girdle. The barrels I 
removed : they were irksome in walk- 
ing, and I dislike playthings of that 
kind. Dick and Grosham were taste- 
fully belted in red jerkins, rich with 
lace, with most sinister unflapped hats. 
A perfect horse-tail of raven hair hung 
over their ears and streamed on their 
shoulders. They really looked very like 
their part;—one could have thought 
them born for it. I was struck at Thel- 
luson’s garb. He was attired in the 
black sugar-loaved beaver common to 
the peasantry, ornamented merely with 
a velvet band and steel buckle. His 
clothes were gray, or rather drab ;— 
his knees were unbuttoned, and dis- 
closed pure white linen drawers, girded 
by a red garter;—his jacket hung 
looped to one shoulder. There was 
no finery about him, except that his 
waistcoat was broadly barred with 
gold lace. A belt, studded with cart- 
ridges, and bearing a little powder- 
horn, supported a straight sword ; and 
he carried in his hand the most mis- 
chievous-looking, short, blunderbuss- 
trombone I ever saw. Its bore was 
truly murderous, and (I expostulated 
with him about it in vain) I remarked 
it was loaded —the hammer brilliant 
as fire, and the flint ready, almost of 
itself, to give escape to the deadly 
spark. This seemed very foolish: 
such weapons are sometimes known 
to go off of themselves most unac- 
countably, and do the wearer, and 
even innocent bystanders, grievous in- 
jury. Then his pistols were double- 
barrelled ; and, on my friend the Ba- 
ron’s inspection, (I begged him to do 
me that favour), proved to be rifles, 
and charged to the muzzle. I again 
represented to Ned the indiscretion of 
his conduct; but there are some people 
with whom it isin vain to argue. We 
therefore said no more on the subject. 
Our preparations, however, had been 
a little premature. The gipsy, Lady 
Ellen’s maid, whom I had bribed to 
give us intelligence of the interesting 
moment of her mistress’s visit to the 
Villa, contrived to tell me that the 


* Namesake and successor of the noted banditti leader, shot, we believe, in 1819, 


in the woods of Terracina. 
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expedition was delayed until to-mor- 
row. It was no great matter. 

We again assembled, and repaired 
secretly to the woods shading part of 
the ruins, and thence stole down to one 
of the innermost recesses of the build- 
ings. My valet, in the shaggy garb of 
a shepherd, varried with bim a deli- 
cious invention of modern times—a 
silver pan, with lamp below. In the 
former we nestled a few dozen of becca 
ficas, and, with the aid of a shower of 
crumbs and a little larding of Florence 
oil, and the presence of an anchovy 
toast, turned out a déjeuner which 
would have made an anchorite’s teeth 
water. I had slept uneasy the night 
before—I thought Thelluson’s conduct 
so foolish; and therefore, as a bracer 
to the nerves, slipped into the pro- 
vision-basket a handful of eau-de- 
cologne bottles, filled with a liqueur 
I have ever affected most as a cure for 
mental and bodily affliction— pure 
Schiedam. I owe it to the Baron. 
The ladies of his family, he said, were 
never without it. As we took our 
places round an elevated marble slab, 
whose cracked and splintered surface 
had secured to it repose in the dun- 
geon where we had collected, the gray 
light stealing half-way in by the door- 
way, while the lamp threw a glare on 
our faces, and the curling smoke wasted 
itself in eddies along the roof, the in- 
terest of the moment became delicious. 
[ thought on the manors and ring 
fence. As our hearts filled with de- 
light, our appetites increased ; and as 
each individual bird disappeared, a 
sigh of sincere but irremediable grief 
arose. 1 would have despatched my 
valet for more; but I was afraid he 
might tell tales, and thus ruin our 
plans. “ Besides,” 1 observed jocu- 
larly, “ if I were to send him for any 
thing, it should be for the monarch of 
the Bovi, one of the largest dimensions. 
Fellows of our fashion, instead of pick- 
ing at the pigmy feathered creation, 
ought to be, amidst oaths and execra- 
tions, rending the wing of an ox, 
crushing between our teeth intermin- 
able strings of onions, and quafting 
whole oceans of generous wine. By 
the by, what a pity we had not thought 
of trussing up my valet here, as an un- 
ransomed prisoner, whose ears are 
about to pay forfeit! Suppose we 
sull give him a= slight meck:—it 
would add much to the reality of 
the scene, and be to him no particular 
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detriment. Eh! what say you, Thel- 
luson ?” 

“‘ Nay,” answered Ned, “ we do not 
require any thing further to perfect the 
picture. I never saw a party of more 
rascally-looking galley slaves in my 
life. Indeed—(and he dropped his 
voice into that solemn earnest cadence 
which is sometimes so disagreeable) — 
indeed, I feel very much satisfied that 
if the sbirri, who, I rather believe, are 
still loitering about, not very far off, in 
search of a stray ruffian, should hap- 
pen to stumble upon us, we should 
make an exhibition on the ladder, with 
the merciful hangman at our heels, to 
save us pain, long before we could 
get any friend to redeem us by vouch- 
ing for our identity.” 

“ Now, Thelluson,” observed Vir- 
ginian Dick, choaking on a bird, “* how 
can you poison the fleeting comforts 
of life? Here are we engaged in the 
most innocent pleasure, and the very 
last mouthful you force me to gulp 
down in bitterness. I guess you do 
it on purpose. Such personal jokes 
are a bore— Tarnation !” 

‘** Nay,” answered Thelluson, “ I 
spoke sincerely. Justice, in this coun- 
try, is apt to be most prompt where 
the innocent are to suffer. If they do 
not tie us up, and, when half-dead, 
shew their skill as marksmen, by firing 
at our dangling legs, they will shoot us 
off-hand, and then set our heads on 
hedge-stakes to dry.’ 

“ Hush!” I interrupted. “ These 
observations are most unkind. But, 
as Providence is all-powerful, who of 
you whistled? By the saints! I never 
knew that was one of Lady Ellen's 
accomplishments.” The alarm, how- 
ever, was speedily removed, or rather, 

its cause explained. My valet, either 
disliking my proposition, or disap- 
proving of ‘the view taken by Thel- 
Juson, had edged to the door, and was 
on the point of fugitating, when, seeing 
Lady Ellen already treading the smooth 
sward, running in front of our den, his 
sense of duty returned, and he hastened 
back to give information by the in- 
discreet method he chose to select. 
“ Thank God, gentlemen,” I said, (for 
we ought to recognise all our mercies), 
—* thank God, we know the whistler ; 
and now for action. Cheer up, Baron ; 
Thelluson must have been only face- 
tious.” 

Thereupon we re-assumed our arms, 
which we tor a moment had laid aside ; 
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and having arranged our garments into 
the utmost degree of ferocious elegance, 
and ruffled up our whiskers, and drawn 
our hats over our eyes, sallied forth. Lady 
Ellen was seated on a fragment of a re- 
reversed column, and was engaged in 
earnestconversation with Mrs.Toady and 
theshort-legged woman of France ; while 
the Yahoo was busy removing, with a 
branch which he had torn off a decayed 
tree, the soil and dust that filled up 
the crevices of the sculptured capital— 
the subject, I fancy, of this day’s ru- 
mination. 

As we formed a ring round my lovely 
enthusiast, I clapped my hands together 
smartly. Lady Ellen sprung up at the 
noise, and instantly we enclosed her 
and her party, and rung our muskets 
on the ground. I did so with a smart- 
ness that reverberated through the 
vaults ; but I plucked Thelluson’s arm, 
that he might be cautious in that move- 
ment. I need not, however, have taken 
that trouble, for he was evidently hang- 
ing back, as if he did not like the joke. 
I suspect he recollected his trombone 
was loaded. I assumed the banditti 
exterior as powerfully as I could. Lady 
Ellen was still standing silent: her face 
flushed; but she neither fainted nor 
screamed. I expected either or both. 
And what surprised me most was, that 
Mrs. Toady seemed wonderfully placid, 
and the short-legged woman of France 
did not run away. For a moment the 
Yahoo raised the branch of the tree 
(it was by no means a mere twig,) and 
I verily expected to have seen the des- 
perate creature wield it aloft in the air, 
preparatory to an onset; but the mon- 
ster, with a most insulting mien, threw 
it down, and sunk his hands in his 
pockets. 

“ Who are you ?” now inquired Lady 
Ellen, with a look of hauteur and pride, 
and some slight sprinkling of contempt: 
“ Who are you that thus unasked in- 
trude into our company ?” 

** Madam,” I answered, moving a 
step forward, “ 1 am one with whom 
the word intrude has no place when 
and where he chooses to appear ;” and 
again I rung my musket upon the 
ground, and dexterously allowed my 
jacket to open, and display the radiant 
hilts of my pistols, —“ I am Giuseppe 
Decesaris !’ 

As the name passed my lips, a rust- 
ling noise was heard in the adjacent 
brake, and, as Heaven will be my judge, 
every myrtle and laurel bush grew, as 


it were, into life, and forth stalked a 
gang of armed men. They were 
dressed in mournful funeral cloaks, 
gathered together by a bright belt. 
Their feet were enclosed in unprepared 
leather sandals, and a gay ostentatious 
cap and plume sat on their brows. 
They had duck guns, of a length that 
was truly alarming. A cross-made 
saturnine ruffian, evidently the leader, 
placed a whistle to his lips, and blewa 
call which cut like a knife through my 
brain. ‘“ I knew not,” he said, in the 
husky tone of one inured to all wea- 
thers, “that the blood of Giuseppe ran 
in the veins of another human creature. 
Pray, who is he that dares to spoil our 
house of its name—now its sole wealth, 
except what the sword—(and he bared 
a huge Damascus blade)—purchases in 
contention and strife?” I remained 
silent. Really the situation was very 
unpleasant. American Dick and the 
Baron were evidently watching an apt 
moment to carry into execution an in- 
dependent retreat. I was too far for- 
ward to be able to extricate myself by 
the same means. Ned, however, stood 
firm ; but the booby, instead of blazing 
away with his trombone, and thus, under 
cover of the smoke, giving us our only 
opportunity of escaping, had stepped 
before Lady Ellen, and grounded his 
gun. “TI shall make no resistance,” 
he cried, “ if no insult or injury be 
offered to this lady: allow her safe re- 
treat, and I am your prisoner: or say 
what ransom you require, and it shail 
be paid. But hark ye, sirrahs!” and 
he inclosed Lady Ellen in the hollow 
of his arm, and plucked one of his 
double-barrelled rifles from his belt, 
“ whether I fall a sacrifice or not, the 
first of you who places his hand upon 
this lady, dies on the spot.” As he 
spoke, his eyes glared, but his cheeks 
and his lips were bloodless: he must 
have been deucedly frightened,—and 
no wonder,—matters were far from com- 
fortable. The crisis was fast approach- 
ing. I heard the lock of Thelluson’s 
_— click as he cocked it. He was, 

suppose, keeping the trombone for a 
bonne bouche. “ For God’s sake,” ex- 
claimed Lady Ellen, seizing his hand, 
“be composed! . For Heaven’s sake, 
Mr. Thelluson, as you love me”—(I 
heard her say the very words) —“ listen 
to me! Spill no blood! Oh, what folly 
is here, and I the cause!” 

“ It is folly,” answered Ned; “ yet 
our presence here may be of use, when 
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we only meditated a piece of idle mum- 
mery. Shuffleback, Dick, Baron, stand 
up like men! When Lady Ellen is 
concerned, shall we act the craven? 
I shall rather die than yield afoot. By 
the crest of our house, the felons hesi- 
tate! Nay, then, here’s for close 
quarters ;” and, changing his pistol to 
the hand tbat inclosed Lady Ellen, he 
plucked his sword from the scabbard. 

“ Ay,” I added, with the most de- 
termined air of resolution I could com- 
mand (for often a great deal is done by 
the appearance of boldness): “ Pray, 
sir, who may you be, who speak of 
line and lineage like a king at arms? 
Pray, sir 

“ Oh, hear me! I entreat you, u. * 
me!” interrupted Lady Ellen. 

“ Nay, my lady,” I resumed ; for I 
felt myself getting very valorous. “ Let 
me deal with the fellow”—(I had Ned 
covering me.) ‘ Pray, sirrah, who may 
you be, who thus interrupt a small 
party of pleasure who had a little joke 
of their own to indulge in? Lady 
Ellen, you know us,—you know me— 
I am Tom Shuffleback ; and here are— 
(ah, gentlemen, no retrograding) —Vir- 
ginian Dick and the Baron.” 

“ Who am I?” answered the fellow, 
apparently anxious to come forward, 
but only treading time with his feet, 
not liking, I do verily believe (and I 
don’t wonder at it), the cut of Ned’s 
straight blade. “ WhoamI? Then, 
know,” and he sawed the air with his 
great arm, “ I am Giuseppe—Giu- 
seppe Decesaris!” Scarcely had he 
spoken but, as I am a living man, and 
have ever eschewed untruths, and hope 
to be pardoned for my sins, I saw issue 
from below a mass of these infernal 
ruins a fantastic hat, encircled with 
ribands ; then the shock head of a deep 
chocolate-coloured ruffian, carrying in 
his hand a musket partaking of the 
trombone’s bore and the duck-gun’s 
length. He crept out with the contor- 
tious winding of a serpent, then, spring- 
ing up, and sending to the heavens a 
whistle, which made the other fellow’s 
seem the low sigh ofa love-sick maiden, 
a band of the most hang-dog felons that 
these eyes ever rested on, rose, as it 
were, out of the earth. “ Aha!” he cried. 
“ Aha! Both Giuseppe Decesaris!! 
A miracle, by our Mother of Loretto. 
But what say you to a third?—to the 
Giuseppe Decesaris! He who expects 
not mercy, and gives none. Let every 
woman’s son of you throw your arms 
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to the ground, or your lives are at your 
lips. Faccia terra! —1 never give that 
order twice.” 

It was an awful moment. Oh, that 
I had been shooting quails among the 
ripe grapes on the banks of the lovely 
Arno! But this was no time for un- 
availing repining. I therefore dropped 
down, or rather I was upset by the 
clumsy way in which Virginian Dick 
and the Baron obeyed the brigand’s 
directions. The first party of banditti, 
at least as many of them as could escape 
the grasp of the new comers, had fled, 
casting away, in their hurry, their hats, 
cloaks, and wigs; and what was my 
astonishment, when, as I lay recumbent, 
I saw in the saturnine knave who had 
originally alarmed us, the coachman of 
Lady Ellen, and in his companions the 
servants of her hotel, who had been 
disguised, no doubt, with the design of 
catching us in the snare which we had 
laid for their mistress? That gipsy of 
a lady’s-maid must have betrayed us. 

My head now became quite bewil- 
dered. I looked round me. Mrs.Toady 
had also disappeared. It was afterwards 
said that she had climbed a tree. I 
doubt that: she had a stiff knee, which 
would not have permitted such an ex- 
periment ; besides, she was a personage 
of great delicacy of mind, and would 
not have shewn her legs for the world. 
I rather think that she crept into a little 
fenny spot close to us, and there, hidden 
amidst the reeds and bulrushes, escaped 
notice. The colour of her face was 
naturally in admirable concordance with 
the yellow and green hues of her retreat. 
The short-legged woman of France had 
trusted to pure speed, and was seen 
scampering over the ground, like a milk- 
white heifer stung with a gad-fly. A 
shot or two were fired after her, but it 
only quickened her pace. 

In the mean time a bitter contest was 
raging round me,—I may almost say 
upon me,—as once or twice I felt my- 
self very much in the situation of Sancho 
Panza when ensconced in two bucklers, 
“like a flitch of bacon between two 
trays,” and bearing a horrid fellow on 
his back, shrieking for fire-pots, and 
kettles of melted pitch, rosin, and boil- 
ing oil. I Sonal Lady Ellen cry for 
mercy, in a tone which the shouts of 
the combatants could not overpower. 
“Save him, at least,” she screamed, 
and threw herself before Thelluson, 
from whom, in the strife, she had been 
disengaged. “ Take my brooch, my 
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purse, my golden ornaments—send for 
my jewels: let them be his redemption. 
I care not for the price—give him but 
his life.” 

At this moment I turned more round, 
and saw Thelluson over and over again 
making a free space round him. Blood 
streamed over the faces of several of the 
assailants; and his own forehead was 
laid open, and part of his ear hung 
flapped upon his shoulder. But he 
neither spoke nor shrunk. He had dis- 
charged his pistols, the trombone had 
been wrested from him, and his sword 
was red even to the handle. Others of 
the band had by main force overthrown 
the Scotch Yahoo. I saw him for an 
instant, with his knees on a ruftian’s 
breast, and his knuckles kneaded ‘into 
his throat; but, alas! a heavy blow on 
the nape of the neck loosened his hold, 
and a gasp, like the death-rattle, was for 
a time the only token that he lived. 
In another direction, some suttling, 
thievish-looking miscreants, to whom 
the rest appeared like gentlemen, were 
occupied in despoiling Virginian Dick 
and Grosham. My friends lay stock 
still. Their hats were removed in a 
trice: their doublets disappeared as 
rapidly: their undergarments fied. 
‘Good Heavens!” I thought; “ are 
the reckless gallows-birds going to set 
poor Schuylkill and the Baron loose to 
be laughing-stocks to the merry milk- 
maids and the brunettes of the ever-to- 
be-execrated Tivoli?” But I was mis- 
taken. The rogues were only acting up 
to the old adage,—* A fair exchange is 
no robbery.” In an instant Dick and 
Grosham were adorned with the abomi- 
nations which their captors had stripped 
off, to make room for the gorgeous ap- 
parel of the captured. 

Thelluson was still fighting sturdily. 
Giuseppe stood with his arms crossed. 
“ Are you going to be foiled ?” he said 
to his followers—* baffled, and beat by 
a great boy and a girl? Bungling 
cowards! can’t you seize and tie him 
neck and heel? But take heed how 
you sully that lovely woman with the 
impression of your fingers : she is worth 
a city’s ransom. Confound the fellow, 
will he cut my men to pieces before my 
face ?” and at the instant that Thelluson 
had lifted his hand to wipe from his 
eyes the stream of blood which blinded 
him, Giuseppe stepped within Ned’s 
guard, and, vigorously embracing him, 
held him, as it were in a vice, until 

two of the ruffians collared and pinioned 
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him. Lady Ellen did not speak, and [ 
now saw the reason. She had swooned ; 
and as Thelluson’s arm was removed, 
she fell. Luckily, she dropped upon 
me. ‘“ Repose upon my bosom,” [ 
said: “ feel, my dear Ellen, how my 
heart beats: it is through the fervenc 
of my passion for thee!” But I don’t 
believe she heard me ; and I had not an 
opportunity of repeating the address, 
as one of the insolent slaves began to 
make me undergo the same treatment 
practised upon Dick and Grosham. 
My elegant jacket disappeared. The 
Turkish-sort of trowsers which I had 
worn were plucked off, and I was con- 
strained to draw on a pair of tight 
leathers, which seemed to have been 
made of a putrid skin, softened into 
unreasonable pliability by a month’s 
soaking in a ditch. Shakespeare says 
somewhere, “ Misery acquaints a man 
with strange bed-fellows.” It is the 
same with small-clothes. 

“ Tie him tight,” said Giuseppe to 
the two men who held Thelluson. 
“* Razza di cane! —have you again for- 
gotten ropes?” w 

“These are the best ropes,” an- 
swered one of the ruffians, and he 
pressed his thumb against the edge of 
his sword: it seemed uncommonly 
sharp. “ Right, Bruno,” continued 
Giuseppe ; “and there’s a fellow (point- 
ing to me) who deserves your good 
offices. He lies so still, that I suppose 
he means us to carry him.” I instantly 
sprung up, and, pressing my elbows to 
my side to give the idea of being al- 
ready in bonds, I took my place in the 
line of march which I now saw form- 
ing. Virginian Dick and the Baron 
led the way, under escort, but very 
slowly ; for I never saw men more ad- 
verse to advance. Two of the brigands 
hung like bull dogs on each ear of the 
Scotchman. Lady Ellen, now recover- 
ed, was permitted, at her urgent en- 
treaty, and on handing to Giuseppe her 
enchased gold watch, to have the sup- 
port of Ned’sarm ; but I almost thought 
her object was to support him. I fol- 
lowed, walking, what is vulgarly called 
cheek by jowl, with Bruno, a rude fel- 
low, whose sole amusement was ap- 
proaching me with the edge of a sharp 
stiletto, as if I had been a sulky mule, 
and needed spurring. The few of Lady 
Ellen’s suite whose heels had not pur- 
chased safety brought up the rear, 
guarded by a bevy of rogues with gal- 
lows marked on their foreheads, and 
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armed with large clasp-knives, like 
Dutch snigasnees. 

Immediately after quitting the ruins, 
we entered on a path intersecting a 
thicket of low shrubs. I am told that 
our way led through another series of 
old towers, temples, and tombs; and 
that a rippling stream washed the base 
of a shrine of the Madonna, rising 
amidst a grove of white mulberry, laced 
with ivy and clematis, and rich with 
wild flowers. But J do not believe it. 
I only recollect tumbling over a mass 
of gray tufo, almost into the arms of a 
country lad attending a few wretched 
sheep. He took no notice of me, and, 
I fancy, dared not appear sensible of our 
presence. Giuseppe now went in front, 
and, when under the screen of a jutting 
rock, wheeled round, and beckoning 
to us to follow, entered a narrow defile, 
and, pressing through bushes that seem- 
ed, from their interlacing, to be imper- 
vious, at length halted us in a hollow 
dell, closely fringed with maple and 
willow, hanging with vetches and con- 
volvulusses, and topped by gigantic 
chestnut-trees. It opened at one nar- 
row spot to the country, and there stood 
a black cross, the memorial of some of 
the brigands’ handy-work. ‘ This is 
the devil’s bowl,” said Bruno; and the 
ruffian never spoke more truthfully. 

Here we were obliged to sit, with 
hands on knees, doubled up like so 
many half-drunken sachems at a Cana- 
dian parley. We were specially inform- 
ed, that the breath which gave utterance 
to a whisper would be our last ; and the 
banditti made out of some ozier plants a 
bundle of withes, which would have en- 
abled them to have carried their threat 
into instant execution. The Scotchman, 
however, was still inclined to be restive, 
and, indeed, was only kept in order by 
Lady Ellen, who, at my entreaty, lest 
we might be all strangled through the 
stupid fellow’s perverseness, at length 
persuaded him to be calm and discreet. 
Virginian Dick and the Baron sat with 
their lips pursed together, straining 
their eyes on the yawning gap above. 
Whatever the one did, so did the other. 
They seemed like two mocking-birds. 
But these motions were merely mechan- 
ical. Ido not think my friends were 
in their right senses. To this hour 
they deny the existence of the longest 
and most heavy day I ever passed. All 
had been a blank to them. Thelluson 
sat gazing mournfully on Lady Ellen ; 
her arms lay folded across her bosom, 
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the attitude which she always, uncon- 
sciously, assumed when deeply affected. 
Her eye-brows were slightly knitted, 
and her eyes were alternately scorched 
with dry fire, or gushing with tears. 
The drops were those of agony. 
“ This I cannot endure,” muttered 
Thelluson ; “ the strength still left to me 
may yet be of avail.” But as the ruf- 
fians turned at the sound of his voice, 
she placed her hand in his, and bending 
on him a look of earnest expostulation, 
“ Be calm,” she said. “ In your self- 
possession rests my whole hope. It 
would be madness to attempt opposing 
your single force to the numbers which 
surround us.” Ah, Lady Ellen!” I 
was observing, “‘ why count only on 
one friend !—surely 1”— But Bruno 
plucked at my skirts. “ There are some 
fools,” he said, “ whose ears we crop ; 
there are others who have to eat what 
has been cropped. Take a hint, friend.” 
I did so, and spoke no more. 

Drearily the hours lagged. Here 
we lay captives to a handful of felons, 
and expecting every moment the most 
ruthless violence. Elsewhere all was 
peace and tranquillity. The day had 
become sultry; but occasionally a 
breeze of wind, loaded with sweets, 
came in eddies into our retreat. The 
thrush and dove, from time to time, 
peeped through the latticed branches, 
and then, scared with the unusual oc- 
cupants of their place of repose (I must 
have presented a very strange figure), 
flitted away. We heard the jocund 
voice of the peasants driving their flocks 
to the river’s brink. Even the heavy 
tread of travellers, perhaps of the very 
parties in search of us, reached our ears, 
and yet we dare not mutter a word. I 
am certain, from a wild look which 
Thelluson gave, when the sound as of 
one of our names broke upon the still- 
ness, that he was on the point of shout- 
ing for aid, careless of being himself 
the instant sacrifice; but he saw a 
sneaking rascal draw forth a pistol, 
curiously chip the flint’s edge, and then, 
resting that deadly instrument on his 
knee, direct the muzzle towards Lady 
Ellen,—and Ned mastered himself. 

Giuseppe was walking about utterly 
unconcerned. He was richly dressed ; 
his waistcoat and jacket hung with fil- 
ligreed silver buttons. His body and 
limbs were tightly embraced in blue 
velveteen; and heavy sandals were 
laced half way up his legs. His shirt 
was open, and the collar thrown off the 
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neck. A large silver heart, from which 
he occasionally took a Virgin and Child, 
and pressed them to his lips, was sus- 
pended from a button. A pure piece 
of crystal—an amulet in which he was 
known to put great faith, as having the 
power of blinding his pursuers (it had 
belonged to a namesake, a brother rogue, 
shot some years before)—was sus- 
pended so as to be partially concealed 
in the opening of his jerkin. His peo- 
»le were nearly in the same garb, though 
ae decorated. Some of them were 
sleeping, others kept watch; one was 
reading aloud. Suddenly Giuseppe sat 
down,and plucking penand ink from his 
belt, he wrote an order, which I after- 
wards learned was an injunction upon 
some unfortunate farmer, to deposit by 
a time certain, in a place appointed, a 
supply of clothes and provisions, under 
pain of death and pillage. “ Here, 
Solomon,” he said to a bald idiotic- 
looking fellow, “ stick this with your 
stiletto into the back of the first conta- 
dino you meet; let him be our courier: 
fix it firm, or the rogue may drop it.” 
Solomon grinned, and pressed his finger 
on the point of his weapon, as if to 
ascertain its power of penetration. 

As evening arrived, preparations were 
made for our departure. Latterly, the 
gang had been fortifying themselves 
against the fatigues of the coming 
march, by devouring great gobbets of 
sodden meat, and washing them down 
with potent draughts of country wine, 
contained in a_ skin, carried by 
the idiot Solomon. I was offered a 
lump of black, gritty bread, larded 
with fearful butter. I declined in as 
courteous a manner as possible. But 
I thought I should have fainted when 
the idiot, with a grin, took out from his 
wallet a couple of blue shrivelled kid- 
neys, and stringing them on a ramrod, 
asked me if I loved a relish! When 
evening closed we resumed our march 
along an antique pavement. It was a 
magnificent night. The sky was nearly 
black, and the moon hung in the 
heavens like a silver shield. A stream 
of light touched the summit of the trees 
and edges of the rocks, and, as we 
passed into an open glade, fell with 
dazzling splendour on a solitary arched 
portal, in which was sunk a red tile bear- 
ing the image of the Madonna. Each 
ruffian signed the cross, and raised from 
his neck his little saint, kissed it, and 
muttered an invocation. Again we 
were entangled in dark thickets, and 
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once more entering a wide expanse, a 
flood of fire poured on the whole party. 

“ Curse on the moon,” said Giu- 
seppe: ‘the jade will betray us. I 
never yet had a good foray, but that 
infernal lamp burnt as if lighted with 
all the faggots of hell.” 

“ Ye'll ken mair anent that, I’m 
thinking,” said the Scotchman, with 
asperity, and squeezing his lips toge- 
ther in the energy of expressing the 
words, 

“ Silence, sirrah,” answered Giu- 
seppe, striking with 2 clubbed musket 
the poor wretch. Silence, or your 
life!” 

“ Ah!” growled out the Scotchman ; 
“ it’s wonderful valour belabouring a 
maister'd man—truly, casting water 
on a drowned mouse.” 

“ Simon! Simon!” exclaimed Lady 
Ellen, “ how can you be so impru- 
dent? You are only increasing exas- 
peration, and adding to our misery. 
Sir! Captain !” she continued, address- 
ing Giuseppe, and restraining his up- 
raised arm, “ I shall answer for my 
servant— pray excuse him this once.” 

“ Nay, my lady,” replied Giuseppe, 
with a look of sweetness that made him 
ferociously ugly, “ your words are my 
law. We are rough soldiers ; but beauty 
may, without fear of refusal, dictate to 
us. You are more charming than the 
loveliest daughter of Italy—can Eng- 
land boast many such ?” and the fel- 
low’s eyes sparkled; and he snuffled 
with his nose, and looked with a look 
that made Lady Ellen shriek and 
shudder, as if, in the heyday of mirth 
and merriment, her hand had suddenly 
rested on death. 

“ But, per Dio,” said Giuseppe, 
“* what noise is that? There should be 
only silence in these regions.” 

“ It is nothing,” answered Bruno, 
“ but the river breaking over the 
stones. Listen !—lIt is the blast that 
brings the roar of the waters.” 

We continued our route ; Giuseppe, 
however, anxiously watching ever 
sound. ‘“ You are right, Bruno,” he 
at length said. “ This little serpent, 
that winds at our feet, when it reaches 
its cage of rocks, makes an uproar 
worthy of old Tiber itself. Come, let 
us push on—we shall soon be in our 
dominions.” 

“« T wish ye were in Satan’s,” burst 
forth the Scotchman, 

“ Now,” said Giuseppe, in a tone 
of unrestrained violence, ‘* one other 
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word, and I shall set thee on that felled 
tree which lies across the chasm at thy 
feet, and then wheel thee into the gulf 
below.” 

As he spoke I looked where his arm 
pointed. We had turned sharply round 
a corner; and in a moment was dis- 
closed to us a torrent leaping from rock 


to rock, covering with silver spray the 


jagged points which impeded its course, 
then in a sheet of light rushing over a 
precipice, and burying its radiance in 
an inky pool: then, again, stealing 
away in a glittering flow, once more 
to be broken into vapour, and lost in 
darkness. “ I have,” continued Giu- 
seppe, “ but to mount thee on that 
courser, and a kick will send thee to 
perdition.” 

“ Sure, Captain,” I could not help 
interrupting, “ that is not intended for 
the feet of rational creatures. It is 
tempting Providence to essay passage 
by such a twig, when other means of 
communication are, no doubt, in com- 
mand.” 

“« Thou art an ignorant jackanapes,” 
answered the impertinent fellow. “ For 
a league right and left I defy any human 
foot to cross. Aha! he would be an 
active knave that could stem that cur- 
rent or master these rocks. Try the 
bridge’s footing, Bruno.” And, is it 
to be believed? the graceless villain 
walked on the slippery tree as if it 
had been a causeway road, and gave 
it a shake with his foot, and a stamp 
with his heel, till the earth crumbled 
from the banks. “ It will serve our 
purpose,” he said, “ and the next comer 
taay look to himself. It is not yet our 
aour to bespatter the rocks with our 
blood and brains.” 

“ Hush, Bruno, hush!” broke in 
Giuseppe; “ that was not the rushing 
of the stream. No— it is a whistle— 
my love’s signal. Ah, in a minute all 
will be right.” 

“ I rather think,” observed idiot 
Solomon, “ that the sound comes from 
Carlo, who went to keep a look out 
on the road to Poli.” 

“ Is it so? then the sbirri are on 
our heels—so over—we have no time 
to lose. Nay, by our holy mother, I 
was right— Solomon, you are a block- 
head— it is my love's cry, hastening 
me home. I shall see my boy too— 
Ah! ma bella donna, et cara fanciulla ! 
Well, but her eyes must not witness my 
infidelity—Annetta would never par- 
don me if she knew I pressed another’s 
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red lips.” And the monster took Lady 
Ellen in his arms. 

By this time Virginian Dick and the 
Baron had been led, or rather pushed, 
along the detestable beam. Bruno had 
shewn the way. This gave Thelluson 
a little more liberty; and scarce had 
Giuseppe been able to sully Lady 
Ellen’s cheeks more than a matter of 
three times (the fellow was wonder- 
fully rapid), when Ned struck him 
such a blow with his doubled fist, 
straight on the mouth, that the rogue, 
altogether unaccustomed to this mode 
of expostulation, retreated upon the 
toes of the party behind him, now, 
from the nature of the defile, gathered 
into a knot. The Scotchman repeated 
the application with such fury as beat 
Giuseppe to the ground. In an in- 
stant Thelluson and Simon carried, or 
drew, Lady Ellen across. I also got 
over—but how, I never knew, nor can 
I well guess. If it were not for the 
tight leathers and the width of the gap, 
I should almost think I leaped it. I 
have some strange vision of feeling 
myself in mid air—my feet touching 
nothing, and my eyes bent on the 
roaring stream below—but I really 
was much excited, and that is the 
reason my narrative is little better than 
a string of shreds and patches. But 
it is the best I can give—I’m sure it 
is candid. 

Well, as Thelluson reached the other 
side, he stooped; and while the blood 
poured from his opening wounds, and, 
with the exertion, burst from his eyes 
and ears, he tore up one end of the tree, 
then, aided by Simon, pushed it from 
the bank, and let it fall into the hollow. 
But as Thelluson rose, Bruno, wheel- 
ing round, struck him to the earth. 
Unable to regain his feet, Ned slipped 
and rolled, and his clenching fingers 
grappled in vain the yielding grass. 
The next instant would have been his 
last, but Lady Ellen seized me by the 
arm, and, straining forward, caught 
Thelluson on the very ledge. Bruno's 
triumph was short. The Scotchman 
lifted him, as Goliath would havehandled 
a bantling, and hurled him in the air. 
I saw him straddling and sprawling, in 
idle hopes of reaching either bank, 
then drop into the white foam: for a 
time one arm was visible, stretched 
above water, like a flag-staff upon a 
sea-buoy ; then he was lost for ever in 
the deep pool, which boiled in dark- 
ness. 
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I had been able to support Lady 
Ellen by grasping in my turn the 
Baron, who applied for the same pur- 
pose to Dick; but, while in this act 
of kindliness to a distressed fellow- 
creature, [ heard a shrill voice. It was 
strange to my ears. I at first thought 
it was the puling whining of the idiot 
Solomon. I looked up, wondering how 
he had got over, and expecting that he 
would soon follow Bruno; but I saw 
a young woman hastily approaching. 
I was in too much jeopardy to think 
long on such matters; but my eye 
never rested on (always excepting Lady 
Ellen) such a figure of light. Her 
floating head-dress had dropped to her 
feet, and her raven hair streamed in 
the wind. <A chubby, brown-faced, 
little varlet was keenly clasped to her 
breast. “ Have I lost you, Giuseppe ?” 
she exclaimed; “ monsters, have you 
slain my husband ?” 

As she spoke, Giuseppe, who had 
recovered from the blow which had 
mastered him, and had ranged his 
men on the very points of the jutting 
rocks, levelled his musket at us. His 
gang followed the example. There was 
no hurry on their part; they took cool 
and steady aim. Escape was impos- 
sible, if their fingers pressed the trigger. 
One fellow had me covered as if he 
touched me with the end of a pole. 
The word “ fire!” was on Giuseppe’s 
lips, when Simon, suddenly stooping 
down, snatched a pistol that had 
dropped from Bruno on his elevation, 
and presented it to the young woman’s 
breast. 

“ Fire, Maister Decesaris, gin ye 
daur,” said the indomitable North 
Briton (I began to love and reverence 
the barbarian) —“ fire gin ye daur, 
and yeer wife’s blood shall redden the 
grass, and her flesh feed the hoody 
craws and the night hawk.” 

I don’t believe Giuseppe understood 
a word; but the attitude spoke for 
itself. He grounded his gun—Simon 
removed the pistol—again i 
levelled the musket, and again the 
pistol was at the woman’s breast. The 
moon was shining with intense splen- 
dour; you could see, in the varying 
expression of the girl’s face, the agita- 
tion the horror of the moment excited : 
but it was speechless agony of heart 
when Simon, slightly altering the di- 
rection of the weapon, turned it against 
the infant, who, unconscious of the 
danger, pressed its little fingers round 
the fearful tube—(I would not have 
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done so for Torlonia’s fortune)— 


* Spagg—spare my child,” she at 
length sobbed with convulsed utter- 
ance: “ Giuseppe, what are prisoners, 
wealth, booty; ransom, if our Pietro’s 
dead ?—Save my boy!” Then she 
shrieked, until the awful sound rung 
and was repeated from the hills. 

At this moment Virginian Dick had 
contrived to loosen the grasp of the 
Baron, and was stealing away under 
cover of some long grass. He always 
afterwards maintained to me, that, 
being accustomed to bush-fighting in 
his own country, he was merely going 
to take up a position best adapted to 
that species of warfare; but as he was 
disappearing, the idiot Solomon, averse 
to part with him so easily, pursued 
him with the contents of a carbine, 
and Dick dropped in the foliage of a 
thicket, riddled like a partridge at 
twenty feet. Fire flashed from Simon’s 
eyes—he pressed his finger on the 
trigger—he removed it—“ It’s a gal- 
lant laud bairn,” he said; “ I’m loth 
to shed its young blood.” And as he 
spoke, Decesaris threw his gun to the 
earth, and his men followed the ex- 
ample. “ A truce,” Giuseppe shouted ; 
“ do no injury to that woman or child— 
they are mine. Depart in peace—lI 
shall not pursue or annoy: but tarry 
not—I can answer for myself, but not 
for others.” 

“ Not a moment shall be lost, I 
assure you,” I loudly answered; “I 
speak, Captain, from the bottom of 
my heart. Here, Lady Ellen—here 
is sure footing for you and Ned— 
Nay, that’s kindly, Madam Decesa- 
ris,” I continued, as the brigand’s wife 
helped to extricate Lady Ellen from 
her jeopardy, and drew, as it were, 
into life the almost insensible Thel- 
luson. 

“ Praised be the Holy Virgin!” 
said Annetta to Lady Ellen, “ our 
husbands are safe. Have you a little 
boy like mine ?” 

I thought Lady Ellen looked parti- 
cularly ; and I was glad Ned did not 
hear the idle and indiscreet observa- 
tion. Simon had been muttering to 
himself, “ It was its sparkling e’en,” 
he said, “ and dimple on either cheek, 
and its wee curling fingers, that saved 
baith it and you, Madam Giuseppe ;” 
and .he patted the infant’s head. “ It 
will be a braw callant gin it lives,” he 
continued ; “ I hope it will tak after 
a better trade than its forbears—for 
there’s nae mistaking wha its cam 0’. 
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I wager, gin ye were to nip it, the deil 
incarnate wad gie as bitter a gurl as 
its father.” 

It is not likely that this address was 
intelligible to the signora ; but she took 
it in kindness, and pointed out the path 
we ought to follow to gain the sources 
of the stream, and thus be able to cross 
to the road leading to a little village 
not far from Tivoli. I thought Giu- 
seppe’s advice to lose no time highly 
to be prized; so we hastened along, 
picking up Virginian Dick as we passed. 
He complained that he could not walk ; 
but it being impossible to carry him 
over the rugged route we had to pursue, 
he suddenly found himself able to jog on 
in very good style. Indeed, on hearing, 
some time afterwards, very suspicious 
noises on the other side of the river, 
his strength became so renovated that 
he pressed to the very van. I thought 
he might be lonely there, and therefore 
joined him. The Baron also, very 
kindly, did the same thing. But I 
scarce had been there a moment, when, 
as we turned round a knot of black 
pines, I came bolt on a party of armed 
men. Oh Lord!” I exclaimed, “ are 
there four Giuseppes ?” 

Thank Providence for this once, that 
visitation was spared to us. It was the 
sbirri, who, on the short-legged woman 
of France giving the alarm, had spread 
over the country in search of us. We 
willingly placed ourselves under their 
protection, and soon reached Poli. I 
am told that our accommodation was 
detestable; yet I never passed such a 
heavenly night. I hugged the clammy 
sheets, and kissed the tainted bolster—I 
swore that the horrid wine, which to look 
at set the teeth on edge, was true Fa- 
lernian—and I licked my lips with 
delight as I knawed a cheese rich with 
all the perfume of all the goats that 
ever scratched their ear with their hind 
foot. “ ’Twould spean a foal,” said 
Simon, who was sitting at my side; 
but I did not understand the fellow. 
“ This is real comfort,” I was heard to 
repeat, as, candle in hand, I routed a 
flock of musquitos, and alarmeda myriad 
of more questionable animals into a 
precipitate retreat into their fastnesses. 
“ Ged! this is paradise.” Next day 
we proceeded to Tivoli. 

It may be supposed that Lady Ellen 
did not any longer pursue her studies 
at Tivoli. However, she need not have 
been afraid that I would again, as a 
banditti chief, have interrupted her ; 
no, no, there was no danger of that 
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adventure. She soon went back to 
Rome; and when sufficient time had 
elapsed to heal our wounds and make 
us forget our sorrows, I remembered 
the manors and ring fence. But when 
I began to pay my devoirs as hereto- 
fore, I found her most unusually and 
unaccountably shy. It is said, that 
bearing misfortunes in common creates 
attachment. This ought to have made 
Lady Ellen less cold to my suit, inde- 
pendently of other considerations—as to 
which it would not be becoming for me 
to speak ; but at last she became abso- 
lutely unpleasantly repulsive. In vain 
I sought to win her good graces by 
every means I could devise: I even 
essayed reaching her heart through the 
good offices of her companions. I told 
Mrs. Toady that Lady Ellen was most 
fortunate in having so amiable a crea- 
ture for a friend—I denied that the 
stiffness of knee was perceptible ; and 
I vowed to the short-legged woman of 
France that she was taper and graceful 
as an antelope. It was only throwing 
away words and time ; for one morning 
(the recollection is dreadful) I called 
at Lady Ellen’s, and on inquiring after 
her ladyship’s health, received the an- 
swer, that she had left Rome the day 
before, the bride of—whom ?—by the 
magnanimous powers ! of the pale, silly 
boy, Ned Thelluson! How can I now 
sing “ O Roma! Roma!” when Lady, 
Ellen is fled, and the manors and ring 
fence are the property of another ? 
Giuseppe Decesaris ! why did you not 
in mercy terminate my existence ? 
Death would have been to me a 
blessed relief!—By the by, that is 
not quite candid; and be my vices 
and failings what they may, I shall 
stoop to no guile or deceit. Still it 
is a facon de parler, and therefore justi- 
fiable in a diary. I am very unhappy. 
I shall, for change of scene, go to Flo- 
rence, to inquire how Virginian Dick is. 
He cannot stand straight ; but stooping 
is no drawback to bush-fighting. I 
forgot to mention that the Baron has 
disappeared, owing me a _ hundred 
crowns —and a surtout made by 
Stultz. He might have taken my 
leathers—I never see them but my 
heart sickens. I'll love no woman 
more—lI shall avoid and eschew the 
whole sex. Alas! how am I changed! 
Once my lays were redolent with jest 
and youthful jollity; but night has 
obscured the freshness of my morning. 
Canto solo d’ oror. 


Oh Lady Ellen—Lady Ellen Roselle! 


> 












Trish Minstrelsy.—No. I. 


SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 


BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 
No. I.— Keens. 


Mr. Beavrorp, in a communication to the Royal Irish Academy,* remarks, 
that “ the modes of lamentation, and the expressions of grief by sounds, gestures, 
and ceremonies, admit of an almost infinite variety. So far as these are common 
to most people, they have very little to attract attention; but where they consti- 
tute a part of national character, they then become objects of no incurious specu- 
lation. The Irish,” continues that gentleman, “have been always remarkable 
for their funeral lamentations, and this peculiarity has been noticed by almost 
every traveller who visited them ;” and he adds, “ It has been affirmed of the 
Irish, that to cry was more natural to them than to any other nation; and at 
length the Irish cry became proverbial.” 

I am not inclined further to follow Mr. Beauford’s elaborate paper, as it is 
sufficient to refer the curious to it for a musical notation of a keen ascribed to the 
fifteenth century, and the various parts of which this performance is said to have 
been composed, although it may be remarked, that the construction appears to be 
extremely artificial for so rude a composition. There, however, can be no doubt 
that the keen was performed by the bards during the period when they flourished ; 
and, on the decline of that order, the keen was sung only by women, and instead 
of a studied, became an extemporaneous effusion of sorrow. 

The following Keens, which illustrate the modern character of this description 
of minstrelsy, I have translated from the Irish. 


Ve 
KEEN ON MR. HUGH POWER. 


This was obtained from the recitation of a very old man, named Murray, an iti- 
herant surveyor. The author is said to be Edmund Wall ; and, to use Murray’s 
words, “ Mr. Hugh Power was one of the brightest men in Munster, and was the 
champion of all sorts of learning. He lived midway between our times and the 
times of the Sieges of Limerick, at a place called Knockastocaune (the Hill of the 
Stake), east of Castle Lyons, and north of the river Bride, in the county of Cork.” 


Last night, fo my sorrow, 

I heard through my dreaming 
The voice of the women 

Of fate,+ sadly screaming ;— 
Around me they flitted, 

With mourning and weeping ; 
And the loss of my comfort 

I knew through my sleeping. 


I found it this morning— 

My best friend was taken ;— 
From the stock of the Powers 

The best limb had been shaken — 
Hugh, the manly in heart 

And the princely in spirit, 
Who, from lofty descent, 

Did these virtues inherit. 


* Published in the fourth volume of the Transactions of that body. 
___ + The Banshe, an Irish familiar spirit, supposed to give notice of an approaching death 
in any honourable family by loud screaming and lamentations. 
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O Death! you're my ruin, 
My woe and distraction ;— 
You have crushed all my hopes 
By this cruel action. 
As a hive full of honey, 
My heart you have rifled ; 
And within it all joys, 
Like bees, have been stifled. 


O Death! you have robbed me, 
And taken my treasure ;— 
You’ve made me a bankrupt 
For ever in pleasure ;— 
You've struck down and trampled 
My prop and protection, 
And left me the victim 
Of grief and dejection. 


The darning of needles 
Red-hot I’m enduring, 
Through my heart’s inward core 
Without hope of curing. 
Through my lungs and my liver 
I feel my disaster ;— 
Where’s the doctor can cure it 
With physic or plaister? 


Hugh, the loved son of Pierce— 
Who, for bright conversation, 
All scholars exceeded 
Of this learned nation — 
Seven weeks at one sitting, 
Without thought of tiring, 
I could hear you discourse, 
In silent admiring. 


There’s grief and confusion, 
Both above us and under, 
In the voice of the Heaven 
That speaks with its thunder— 
In the fall of the waters 
Tumultuously rushing, 


Through their deep-furrowed channels 


So furiously gushing. 


The earth that we tread on 

To its centre doth tremble, 
-At the cry,—that no cry 

Of this earth doth resemble ; 
For the keen of the dwellers 

Of dark Cairn Thierna* 
Has reached Una’s palace, 

On misty Knockfierna. 


With the gust of the night-wind 
So dolefully sweeping, 

To Knocklienah and Cashel 
Is carried the weeping ; 
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* The fairies supposed to inhabit Cairn Thierna, a hill near Fermoy, in the 
Knockfierna is a well-known mountain in the county of Limerick, 
over which a fairy queen, named Una, is said to preside. 
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Thence onward it travels 
To high Knockahannah, 
Till the accents of wailing 


Reach gray Slievenagranna.* 


From her rocky bed starting, 
The hag of that mountain 
With her shrill voice awakens 
Hill-cries beyond counting. 
Loud and long is the screaming — 
The land’s in commotion— 
Till the full song of Death 
Is spread over the ocean. 


In its caves and recesses— 
For Hugh there is mourning — 
The deep moaning of waves, 
i And their heavy returning, 
Comes back on Cairn Thierna 
With mighty sound swelling, 
Where the women of fate 
Have their mystical dwelling. 


Then raising their voices 
Beyond all believing, 

They send forth three wild shrieks 
Of uttermost grieving ;— 

For Hugh was their neighbour, 
And he would not vex ’em 

By the crossing of straws, 
Or such tricks to perplex ’em. + 


Hugh Power was of horsemen 
The best and the boldest ; 
He heeded not weather 
The wettest or coldest. 
At the tail of the hounds, 
When the horn ceased sounding, 
Over hedges and ditches 
Away he went bounding. 


From their dens and their burrows 
Fox and badger he’d follow ; 
No man was his equal 
At giving the halloo! 
; To a field of true sportsmen, 
As the view it was cheering, 
To see Hugh’s red jacket 
Among them appearing. 


Hugh Power was a dealer 
In wine, to small profit; 
For he gave more away 
Than he ever sold of it. 
His house was a refuge 
To the harper and poet ;— 
But why need I tell this, 
When all men must know it? 





* The Hag’s Mountain. 


+ It was asuperstitious notion that two straws put across in the path of the fairies 
caused them to stumble, 
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Hugh’s death is a great blow 

To science and knowledge ;— 
The Latin he’d construe 

With the head of a college ;— 
The wit of the English, 

Of Irish the sweetness, 
No one understood with 

His critical neatness. 


Where now is the music 
That dwelt in his finger ? 
Which so often has made me 
Delighted to linger. 
From three strings of catgut* 
More sweetness he’d saw out, 
Than from forty+ a harper 
Could manage to claw out. 


Then the pipes so melodious — 
He made them quite speaking ; 
And not like an old sow— 
Now grunting—now squeaking. 
No chur! of his labour, 
Without once refusing, 
He’d play for the asking 
The tunes of your choosing. 


Who now will be foreman 

Of Conogh’s Quarter Sessions ? 
To visit with justice 

All lawless transgressions. 
The poor man his equal 

Will not find in another, 
Who’d bring in as guilty 

His father or brother. 


Many great lords and chieftains 
To him were near cousins; 
I could number them up 
By the scores and the dozens. 
There was Sarsfield { the valiant, 
Who bade William defiance, 
And the Lord Barrymore 
Of the grand Castle Lyons. 


The _ Duke of Ormond 
Of the lofty Kilkenny ; 
Lord Power, and the Roches 
| Of Creg and of Renny ; 
The chief of the Barretts, 
With the Smiths of Molanna, 
And the Lord Grandison 
Of the lovely Dromanna. 


The Condons of Cloughlea,§ 
That was sold || by a piper ;— 
May he cener in hell 
To his tune—the false viper ; — 
* The double bass. 
+t The Irish harp of this period was strung with wire, and, I believe, had generally 
three-and-thirty strings. . 
¢t Lord Lucan, of James the Second’s creation. . 


§ Cloughlea Castle, now in the grounds of Moor Park, the seat of Lord Mountcashel. 
|| Betrayed. 
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Then the honest M‘Donough, 
The Lord Cahir, and M‘Carties, 

And the Cusheens who bullied 
All men and all parties. 


Pierce Power has this morning 
My heart-felt compassion — 

In the hunt with his brother 
Again he'll not dash on. 

Hugh's wife has no husband — 
Her children no father — 

But the corpse round whose coffin 
With loud cries they gather. 


Hugh’s greatness and glory 
Lies fallen and humbled, 
Like the strongholds of Erin, 
To silent dust crumbled. 

Again can I never, 
For friend or relation, 
Feel anguish so bitter 
As on this occasion. 


Il. 
THE WIDOW LANE’S KEEN ON HER DAUGHTER. 


The following lamentation was composed, about thirty or forty years since, 
by a poor widow who resided near Bandon, on the death of Betty Lane, her only 
daughter, a celebrated rustic beauty. The tradition, which, if true, is a melan- 
choly one, states, that a Mr. Henry Beamish paid particular attentions to the 
unfortunate girl; and, at an interview one morning, spoke to her of marriage, 
when he offered to pay the rent of her mother’s cabin, as is hinted at in the 
second and third verses. A quarrel appears to have subsequently taken place 
between the lovers; and, on that every evening, Betty Lane was discovered 
hanging from a tree in a neighbouring plantation, having probably, under the 
excitement of strong feelings, committed suicide. However, the popular belief 
was, that Mr. Beamish had caused her to be murdered, and had bribed his 
groom with three guineas to decoy her into a lonesome place, and there hang her. 
This is the circumstance alluded to in the sixth verse. 

In the seventh verse, the phrase “ guns wrapped in straw” may perhaps 
require explanation. The Irish peasantry being obliged to secrete their fire-arms, 
it is a common practice with the possessor of a gun to deposit the lock, which 
occupies but little room, in some secure place, and then, after greasing the barrel 
and securing the touch-hole with a small plug, and the muzzle with a cork, to 
wrap it tightly up in straw or hay-bands. Thus protected, it is buried in the 
ground, or hid in the bank of a river. _Dean Story, the historian of William’s 
Wars, gives precisely a similar account of the manner in which the rapparees, or 
freehooters of that time, concealed their arms; and I well remember my father 
describing the capture of a large quantity of muskets, which was made by a party 
of the 38th Regiment under his command, in the north of Ireland, in 1793 or 94, 
by carefully prodding all suspected ground with iron rods. 


My pet and my darling, 
My gentle housekeeper, 

For whose death, full of sadness, 
I’m this day a weeper ; 

Your long yellow tresses — 
"Twas a comb and hot water 
Kept them in nice order, 
My beautiful daughter. 
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But Henry the faithless, 
’Twas he who betray’d thee— 
’Twas his cruel deceit 
That a lifeless corpse made thee! 
*Twas he who admired them— 
Your tresses so yellow, 
As he spoke of the rent 
To me—the base fellow ! 


The rent of our cabin, ) 
’T was easy to pay it ;— . 
If you look in the depth 
Of my pocket, you'll say it. 
But what’s gold or silver, 
From all we love parted ; 
And left weak and lonely, 
To die broken-hearted ? 


Yet, though weak, there’s a strength 
That the feeble may borrow, 
Like the flash of despair 
From the black cloud of sorrow. 
Revenge will I have— 
Should I fail in a halter, 
I'll try a true gun, 
And its aim shall not falter. 


Oh, Henry ! you black rogue 
And limb of the Devil! 

The day that you’re hanged, 
That day will I revel. 

I’ll have thousands to dance, 

And to drink, and be frisky, 

t And to speed you to hell 

With huge bumpers of whisky. 


My curse on that villain, 
Who took from his master 
A bribe of three guineas, 
To cause my disaster. 
I’ll hunt as a ferret-— 
His fate I’ll determine, 
And hang him, though hanging ’s 
Too good for such vermin. 


Ask ye where are my people— 
The true and the trusty ? 
Are their guns wrapped in straw ? 
Or their swords are they rusty ? 
They but bide for a little, 
And wait for my telling — 
Till they’ve laid my poor child 
In her last silent dwelling. 


Then will follow the season, 
The time of my pleasure, 
When my cup of revenge 
Shall be filled brimming measure, — 
When my friends and my faction 
Around me shall rally, : 
And drive the destroyer 4 
As a wolf from the valley. 


aie 
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The summer is coming, 

And with it is bringing 
Fine crops—God be praised 

For the hemp that is springing !— 
But I pray to His throne, 

That the rope now is making, 
Which, before the year’s gone, 

Will be Henry’s life taking ! 


Ill. 
KEEN ON MR. SAMUEL HODDER. 


This was taken down from the recitation of Mrs. Leary, a professional keener, in 
April 1829, at Blackrock, near Cork. According to Mrs. Leary, it was composed 
about twelve or fourteen years before by Mrs. Mary Hodder, on the death of her 
husband, Mr. Samuel Hodder, of —— (the name has escaped my memory), near 
Carrigaline, who was generally called Frank, and is so designated in the keen, 
probably after his father, to distinguish him from some other Samuel Hodder— 
a name which abounds in that district. 

To explain the circumstances alluded to, it may be necessary to state, that 
Mr. Hodder was killed by a fall from his horse at the fair of Carrigaline, a small 
village in the county of Cork; and that Mrs. Hodder having gone there soon after, 
with the intention of joining him, made her way towards a crowd, near which 
she saw her husband’s horse standing, when she found that it had collected 
around his dead body. On the corpse being laid out in the evening for 
“ waking,” she is said to have spoken the following keen, which is singular, 
because the Hodder family hold a highly respectable rank among the gentry of 
the county, and, at that time, the custom of keening had fallen into disrepute, 
and was practised only by the peasantry. 


My heart’s love and darling, 
My horseman so fearless, 
Whose good word has redeemed 
From the stone pound so cheerless 
The poor widow’s cattle, 
And has saved from the halter 
Young men, who their courses 
From evil would alter. 


I see you, my darling, 
In the hall of your mansion, 
Or your grounds, that were small 
To your heart in expansion. 
I see you surrounded 

By the guests you’ve invited, 
And I see all the windows 

Are joyously lighted. 


There are ladies so stately, 
In rich silken dresses, 
With soft smiles on their lips, 

And with beautiful tresses. 
There is mirth and there ’s feasting, 
There’s all that’s entrancing— 

The sweetest of music, 
And the gayest of dancing. 
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From that house hath departed 
Its strength and its splendour, 
Since the loss of my darling, 
With his eyes full and tender. 
The flowers of the valley 
In sadness they languish ; 
Their heads droop with dew-tears 
Of sorrow and anguish. 















































The cuckoo is silent, 

Though the summer’s returning — 
The fish in the river 

Partake of the mourning ; 
And all that was pleasant, 

And made sport and rejoicing, 
Lies still—for that mansion 

There ’s now no lord’s voice in. 


Frank, my heart’s love and darling, 
I saw you this morning, 
With your head neatly powdered, 
Your fine horse adorning. 
From Cork to Iveragh* 
That horse would have bounded ; 
But before the day’s ended, 
With grief I’m surrounded. 


I went to the fair ground, 
All mirth and all gladness, 
Nor dream’d that I'd there find 
My life’s bitter sadness ;— 
I went where a great crowd 
Had gathered together, 
With a heart that was light 
As the eider-duck’s feather. 


When I saw what had happened, 
And what was before me !— 

My husband stretched out there !— 
A numbness came o’er me. 

I spoke not—I wept not— 
For tears were too common ; 

But I stood without motion, 
A statue-like woman. 


Then came the strong struggle 
Between silence and weeping ;— 
No sound could I utter— 
For the blow sunk too deep in ; 
And that which looked brightly 
Now seem’d my eyes dim in— 
All, all was unsightly, 
And reeling and swimming. 


At last, when I roused me 
And burst into sorrow, 
No mock-grief I needed 
From keeners to borrow. 
I looked on my husband — 
I looked on him only — 
And I thought on his children, 
With me left so lonely. 


ssid licen cemenen anesthe 


* Bantry. 
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Frank, my own love and darling, 
You had every blessing — 
A wife and two daughters 
Your bosom to press in ;— 
A plentiful table, 
Vith green China dishes, 
And a cellar of wine 
That could answer all wishes. 


The best bed and blankets, 
The finest of sheeting, 
And a quilt richly covered 
With birds and flowers meeting. 
You might lie of a morning, 
Asleep, or in seeming, 
Till the sun’s light came in 
Through each small crevice streaming. 


You did not forget me 
At the Spaw, when near dying, 
But will’d me your fortune 
As I sat by you crying. 
Your wife and your cousin, 
I was doubly related, 
And your lands and your money 
Make me doubly estated. 


Frank, my true love and darling, 
Again [’ll not marry ; 

But, for your sake, a widow 
Will evermore tarry. 

And all you’ve bequeath’d me, 
And to me confided, 

Shall between your two daughters 
Be fairly divided. 


IV. 


KEEN ON MY DEPARTURE FROM IRELAND. 


I trust I shall not be accused of egotism for giving a keen, or, rather, some 
impromptu verses on my leaving Ireland, as they afford a specimen of the 
improvisatory power of the professional keener. 

The evening previous to leaving my mother’s cottage at Blackrock, near 
Cork, for England (May, 1829), as I sat after dinner, the well-known face and 
hooded head of Mrs. Leary, from whom I obtained the preceding keen, appeared 
before the open window. After a cough, to attract attention, Mrs. Leary thus 
proceeded :— 

“Twas last night I came back, sir, from a great funeral that I was sent for 
to, down into Muskerry ; and ’twas this morning I heard your honour was going 
from us away; so I just made bold to step up to wish you a safe journey, and 
that luck and grace may attend you wherever you go.” 

Here the further good wishes of Mrs. Leary were checked by a glass of 
wine being offered to her. 

“ Your health, and long life to you, sir, and the same to the good ladies 
that are there with you, and the gentleman—sure I ought to know him, I’m 
thinking ; but my eyes, you see, are getting very weak from all the crying I 
have to do.” 

“ Your nurse?” inquired the gentleman alluded to. 

“ No, not my nurse, but a far more extraordinary wonn in her way— 
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a keener. Well, Mrs. Leary, have you picked up any new keens for me in 
Muskerry ?” 

“‘ May be ’tis a funning of me you want to make this evening for the ladies 
and the gentleman there. Sure ’tis to no use keening unless the corpse was 
stretched out before me; and, praise be to God for it! ’tis only the best of 
wine that is laid out there.” 

“ But, Mrs. Leary,” said the writer, who, like Sir Condy in Castle Rackrent, 
had taken a great fancy to hear what would be said of him after his departure, 
“ now suppose that I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me.” 

“ Glory be to the Almighty for it, ’tis alive and hearty you are this blessed 
day, and not in want of keening,” replied Mrs. Leary. 

“ But suppose I was dead, Mrs. Leary; or suppose I should be drowned 
going to England, you surely then would keen me? 

“ The Lord forbid” 

“ But if it did so happen” 

“Oh, then, indeed, no one would keen you as I would; and good right I 
have, and ’tis much pleasure I’d have in so doing. I'd keen you for three days 
and three nights without stopping.” 

“ Come, then, suppose you begin at once.” 

This proposition, which was accompanied by a couple of shillings, produced, 
almost without a moment’s consideration, the following verses in Irish, which 
I took down as recited, and have since translated with the greatest fidelity. 
Explanatory foot-notes are added to such passages as appear to require them. 








Master Crofton, you see me 
In trouble, from fearing 
That you leave us to-morrow 
And sail from Old Erin : 
That you'll part from your mother, 
The mother that bore you, 
And all of the comforts 
Spread out there before you. 


From the moment I saw you 
I liked your appearance : 
Of your pocket your heart has 
Made many a clearance. 

I liked your dark eye-brows 
And eyes bright and merry, 
And your cheeks, that resemble 

The hawthorn berry. 


Of hearing your voice, too, 
I never would weary, 

When you'd say, “ Here’s a shilling 
For you, Mrs. Leary. 

Come sit here beside me, 
A keen I delight in ; 

While you sing one, I'll take it 
Down from you in writing.” 


Master Crofton, yorr country 
You leave but for daugers— 
To meet with false Saxons* 
And cold-hearted strangers 
Yet if my entreaties 
Can’t stop you from going, 
I pray that the wind may 
Be fair for you blowing: 








* Sassenagh, or Saxon, is the term used in Ireland for an Englishman. 
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That no storm may arise 
On the perilous ocean ; 
‘Nor may you sea-sickness 
Feel from the ship’s motion ; 
That when you are landed 
A coach may be waiting 
To bear you to London, 
The greatest of state in. 


The country of Saxons 
Takes all of our quality, 
And, I’ve heard it from many, 
Has small hospitality. 
That little’s the welcome 
For the Irish among them ; 
But their only delight is 
To cheat and to wrong them. 


And such is the country 

For which you've forsaken 
Your own, that supplies it 

With butter and bacon ; 
Where the biggest potato 

To the stranger is given,* 
Without hope of reward 

Save the blessing of Heaven ! 


Master Crofton, a moment 
I'd have you consider, 
If you go, there are hearts 
That will pine and will wither : 
I’d wish you among us 
Contented to tarry ; 
And some beautiful lady 
To woo and to marry. 


I know that your notions 
_ Are high and aspiring ; 
And that ’tis not beauty 
Alone you're requiring : 
For with it there,must be 
Both money and breeding, 
And indeed it’s not easy 
All three to succeed in. 


There’s one I could mention, 
Though she might be offended— 
So the less that is spoken 
The soonest is mended. 
But I’ve seen—like the tide, 
Ever ebbing and flowing — 
In her cheeks, at your name, 
Blushes coming and going.t 











* To present a stranger with the largest potato is considered among the Irish 
peasantry to be one of the strongest marks of hospitality. 

+ The same idea occurs in a song by Owen M‘Carthy, beginning with ‘‘ A mer- 
chant rare, who dealt in ware.” This dealer is represented as becoming enamoured 
of a fair shepherdess at the first glance, and forthwith he offers to become ‘‘ her 
tender swain.” 

“« When she perceived he viewed her so, 
Her colour it did come and go ; 
Vermilion now —then winter snow — 


Her blushing cheeks did ebb and flow.” 
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Who she is—but no matter, 
Perhaps you can guess it: 
Should a hint fail, I hate 
Any further to press it. 
No doubt you'll remember 
I met you both walking, 
When you seem’d about something 
Most earnestly talking. 


Whatever you then said 

Appeared sweet and pleasing,— 
But I’ve spoken enough, 

And I hate to keep teasing : 
Not a syllable more 

Will I say about marriage, 
Though I saw you last week 

In her father’s new carriage. 


Think —think, I conjure you, 
Of your good aunts and mother, 
With the sister who loves you— 
And you have no other— 
Who now lies in sickness, 
Her restless bed keeping ; 
And when you have left us 
You'll leave her to weeping. 


Think on that dear aunt, too, 
Who plays to perfection 
Of the real tunes of Erin 
The noble collection : 
Whose music could make me 
Spring up in a hurry, 
And caper about as 
It did Mister Murray.* 


Yet, if there’s no stopping 
The course of your journey— 
If nothing that I say 
From your own will can turn ye-— 
I pray the Almighty 
To guard and watch o’er you, 
Till you find here again 
Open arms before you. 


The shepherdess, who proves to be a very cruel one, rejects the poor merchant's 
proposal in the most scornful manner, which so much affects his mind, that he, 
¢ 


** In wild despair, broke all his ware, 
Nor went that day to Mallow fair :” 


And thus ends this tragical ditty. Owen M‘Carthy’s songs were generally written 
in alternate verses of English and Irish, or sometimes alternate lines; and a few 
composed entirely in Irish have been very skilfully translated by him. 


* To explain this verse it is necessary to state, that my “ dear aunt” (Miss 
Dillon) had once or twice played for Mrs. Leary several Irish melodies from Bunting’s 
collection, at which she appeared to be much delighted. Old Murray, from whom I 
obtained the Keen on Mr. Hugh Power, No. I., had been so inspired a few evenings 
before by a similar performance, that, on hearing a well-known planxty, forgetful of 
his age, his heavy brogues, and his being in a drawing-room, he began capering 
about with the nimbleness of a lad of fifteen. 
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DON MIGUEL. 


Tue King’s Speech has at last spoken 
what is common sense on the subject 
of Portuguese affairs, and we suppose 
that the recognition of Don Miguel, 
who is now de facto King of Portugal, 
will speedily follow. We shall ever 
maintain that this should have been 
done by England the moment it was 
fully proved that the choice of Portu- 
gal had fallen upon him. 

We shall, perhaps, be told, that he 
was, and is, a tyrant; that he was re- 
jected by the most virtuous and intelli- 
gent of the people ; that the cortes of 
Lamego, which acknowledged the va- 
lidity of his claims, was packed and 
venal; that, in short, he has but the 
semblance of being the popular choice, 
and that curses, not loud, but deep, 
are uttered against him. This may be 
true, perhaps, (it does not appear pro- 
bable, however ;) but, whether true or 
false, it has nothing to do with the 
purpose. We have no means in our 
power of ascertaining what the pre- 
vailing opinion in Portugal is, except 
as appears by its public acts; and 
within the limits of the kingdom, no- 
body thinks of opposing Don Miguel. 
As for the relative virtue or intelli- 
gence of the parties that support or 
oppose him, we believe that it is a 
ruled point, that the party not in power 
has, in all countries and ages, had the 
privilege of arrogating to itself all the 
merits under the sun. In point of fact, 
looking at both the Portuguese factions, 
we do not see any great superabund- 
ance of these excellent qualities in 
either. If the men of the Miguelite 
party are scoundrels and blockheads, 
as their antagonists represent them to 
be, we believe that the Miguelites are 
just as correct when they retort the 
epithets. The mob that huzzas (hired 
to do so, if you will,) for Nosso Anjo 
in the streets of Lisbon, differ in no- 
thing from that mob which, under 
another order of things, would huzza 
for his execution, except that, as they 
happen to be the great majority of the 
people of Lisbon, their numerical force 
may give them a greater quantity, 
though not proportion, of ruffianism. 
The nobles who have left their country 
may be excellent persons, but we see 
nothing to distinguish them from the 
nine-tenths of their order who voted for 


Don Miguel in the cortes. We really 
believe, that in sense, honour, elegance, 
public spirit, propriety, and decorum, 
both parties among the peers are very 
well matched, and that both deserve 
equally well of their country. The 
refugees, of course, claim a superior 
interest in all these virtues, as it be- 
comes refugee lords to do; but we 
think that the affair of the Vouga does 
not set the bravery of Saldanha, Taipa, 
and the rest, in a light quite as conspi- 
cuous as that of Nufio Alvarez and the 
men of Aljubarotta. 

In short, there is Don Miguel there ; 
none, perhaps, wish to cry “‘ God bless 
him !” but none dare cry any thing to 
the contrary. In all the outward ap- 
pearances, fanciful and substantial, of 
royalty, he is every inch a king, and, 
unless some foreign power interfere to 
depose him, he is safe upon his throne 
—there is no domestic faction strong 
enough to attempt it. The question 
then arises, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should delay his recog- 
nition? We think not. 

It will be at once urged, that the 
extent and enormity of his crimes are 
such, that he is a disgrace to any 
throne—that he is a sanguinary tyrant 
—that he has broken faith with all the 
European cabinets, including our own, 
by going from Vienna to London in 
the character of regent, and then, on 
arriving at Lisbon, almost immediately 
assuming the office of king— that he is 
an enemy to liberal principles—and, 
finally, that be is a usurper, who has 
deprived his brother, or his brother’s 
daughter, of their just rights. On these 
grounds, it is said that we ought not to 
countenance him or his proceedings. 
Allowing these assumptions to be true, 
we deny the inference altogether. 

We have nothing to do with the pri- 
vate vices of foreign kings. We are not 
the secret tribunal, sworn to avenge all 
undivulged crimes, no matter by whom 
or where they are committed. Don 
Miguel does not govern us—we are 
not, therefore, interested in having his 
character pure as unsunned snow. He 
is not worse now than when the court 
of Vienna received him as an inmate— 
or when the King of England, and all 
England’s nobility, entertained him as 
an honoured guest—or when the popu- 











lace of Cockaigne shouted at his horse’s 
heels—or when “ London’s burghers” 
crowded over one another to hail him 
in our theatres. Nothing is easier than 
to accuse any man of crimes or infamies 
in despotic countries. It is one of the 
prices the great in such countries pay 
for the pleasure of crushing a free press, 
that they and their characters are for 
ever at the mercy of whispered slander. 
The idlest gossip of society—the prattle 
of a chambermaid—the lie of a page— 
are authority with the rabble, great or 
small, who open their prurient ears for 
“ news from the court.” Where a free 
press exists, the value of such authority 
1s soon discovered ; and after the regu- 
lar detection of falsehood after false- 
hood, or, at best, exaggeration after 
exaggeration, the public mind begins 
to acquiesce in the opinion, that per- 
sons in high stations are as much men 
and women as their neighbours— no- 
thing more or less; and that, if there 
be not such paragons of virtue among 
them as their court chaplains might be 
pleased to depict, the existence of mon- 
sters is. just as rare in that class as in 
any other. This we should say even of 
those luckless Roman emperors who 
are the horror of all commentators 
upon Suetonius, and all authors of 
Roman histories for the use of schools. 
Some of our diurnal politicians, we 
perceive, are fond of comparing Don 
Miguel with these monsters of Rome ; 
and Sir James Mackintosh we think it 
was who called him the Caligula of 
Portugal. This is what people call 
making classical allusions. It does 
not appear to us a very happy one. 
Caligula, son of Germanicus, of the 
house of the Cexsars, master of the 
civilised world, does not enter the 
mind on the same scale as Don Miguel, 
master, in esse, of one of the smallest 
provinces of the Roman empire; and 
as for the crimes attributed to the em- 
peror, truly or falsely, we do not think 
that such enormities have ever been 
charged against Don Miguel. At all 
events, Sir James is not the Tacitus to 
describe them. 

This is a digression which, short as 
it is, is longer than we had intended 
to make. Our argument was, that with 
the spots upon Don Miguel’s character 
we have nothing to do. As little have 
we to do with his lecal government, 
which is just conducted as such go- 
vernments always are— badly enough, 
perhaps, but certainly not so ill as that 
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of our “ ancient ally” the sultan, to 
whom we once sent envoys to be 
kicked and insulted for being Christian 
dogs, and to whom we still send am- 
bassadors to pay all manner of compli- 
ments. It is rather too much to insist 
upon the crowded state of the Limoeiro 
as a ground for our renouncing all the 
connexion with the governing authority 
in Portugal : as well might foreign na- 
tions—taking the querulous speeches 
in parliament, and the noisy lamenta- 
tions in the newspapers of the state of 
our prisons, (a theme which, every now 
and then, affords matter of pathos to 
orator or editor,) as a text,—allege 
the tyrannies of Bow Street, or Union 
Hall, or the Thames Police, or the 
Great Unpaid, in crowding Newgate 
or the House of Correction, would 
afford a just ground for the interfer- 
ence of foreign countries to abate the 
despotic practices of George IV. 

Don Miguel’s breaking faith with the 
European cabinets, and his usurpation, 
may be considered together, and they are 
the last topics on which we shall observe. 
As to his opposition to the liberals, we 
say nothing of that. When Portugal is 
worthy of a free constitution, then she 
will obtain it,—not before. And she 
will obtain it in the way that free con- 
stitutions have been always obtained 
in countries where the church which she 
acknowledges has predominated. But 
never let her expect it from the hands of 
pamphleteering politicians, or second- 
rate diplomatists, or mercenary in- 
triguers, or cowardly runaways in the 
field. It is not worth while to disturb 
any government for them. Money, 
power, plunder, in one shape or ano- 
ther, is their object ; and the chances of 
a revolution are not to be encountered 
for the sake of replacing the overthrown 
system by one still more mean, tyran- 
nical, and perfidious,—a system that 
would leave the people as misgoverned 
and oppressed as they were before. 
But there is no necessity of speculating 
on the overthrow of any system by the 
Portuguese patriots: revolutions plan- 
ned by such as they are exist only on 
paper. They will not fight,—we admit 
that they can run. 

Perfidy to prime ministers. is, we 
fear, a crime too common to rouse the 
fell of hair. We dismiss it with the 
observation, that it is very wrong in 
any body to deceive so innocent and 
simple a person as Prince Metternich, 
and much wonder how it was possible 
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to blind the sagacity of Lords Goderich 
and Dudley. Are people serious who 
talk in this | manner? Was Don Miguel 
bound to disclose his plans to every 
foreign cabinet? or is it impossible, 
that on his arrival in Portugal he might 
have found affairs so very different from 
what they appeared to him’from abroad, 
that he might have altered his views 
altogether ? 

This part of the question depends 
upon his being a usurper or not. Is the 
claim of Pedro or Maria da Gloria so 
decidedly clear, that we are justified in 
bestowing on him that unseemly title ? 
We cannot do better than reprint here 
a little pamphlet on that subject, which 
has been just sent to us: we do not 
know who sent it, nor do we care. 

“The question of the Emperor Don 
Pedro's pretensions to the crown of Por- 
tugal, being decided by those who at 
first considered it as presenting some 
difficulty, but who have since satisfied 
themselves by an investigation of the 
facts, and the law of the case,—there now 

remains scarcely any doubt in the publie 

mind as to the nullity of that prince’s 
claims. But it has sometimes been said, 
defect of right on the part of Don Pedro 
does not necessarily destroy the rights of 
his daughter,—that princess being born 
in the country which, at the period of 
her birth, formed part of the Portuguese 
monarchy, is consequently a Portuguese 
princess; a declaration of her father as 
emperor of independent Brazil, which 
rendered that prince a foreigner with 
respect to Portugal, had not the same 
effect upon Donna Maria da Gloria. 

‘« On thecontrary, at the moment when 
Don Pedro divested himself of his rights, 
Donna Maria acquired hers. The father 
is civilly, or politically dead, as to Por- 
tugal, and his daughter ought, therefore, 
to inherit as if he had died a natural 
death. Hence has been deduced the 
consequence, that the Princess of Grand 
Para became the legitimate heir to the 
Portuguese throne upon the signing of 
the treaty of the 29th of August, 1825, 
by which her father was recognised 
Emperor of Brazil. 

‘This reasoning appears plausible ; 
and though it might be easily refuted, 
I do not consider it necessary to prove, 
that had Donna Maria da Gloria actually 
acquired, by her birth, rights which were 
not eventual, and did not depend upon 
her father’s loss of his rights, she might 
lose them for the same reasons that her 
father had lost his. 

‘* When Don Pedro became Emperor 
of Brazil, whom did he acknowledge as 
heir to the Brazilian crown? It was 
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Donna Maria da Gloria who was recog- 
nised heir presumptive! But, as she 
could not become both Empress of Brazil 
and Queen of Portugal, neither could 
she, at the same time, be heiress to the 
crown of Brazil and to the crown of 
Portugal. She ceased, therefore, to be 
heiress of the latter the moment she was 
recognised the heiress of the former. 

** But, it is said, the subsequent birth 
of an imperial prineess deprived Donna 
Maria da Gloria of her previous right to 
inherit after her father : she ceased to be 
heiress of Brazil, and might consequently 
become heiress of the throne of Por- 
tugal ! 

** Herein lies the error. Let the right 
of succeeding to her father when politi- 
cally dead to Portugal, be conceded to 
Donna Maria; but if that princess, on 
being declared, after the acquisition of 
such right, the heiress of a foreign mo- 
narchy, became thereby a-foreigner as 
to Portugal, can it be pretended that 
she has, nevertheless, preserved her 
right to the crown of Portugal, and that 
she can again claim it when divested of 
her right to the Brazilian crown? 

“« The case is plain. Donna Maria da 
Gloria was either a Portuguese princess 
or a Brazilian princess. In this alterna- 
tive she had an option between inheriting 
under her grandfather, Don John VI., 
and under her father, Don Pedro I. 
Had she said, or had it been said for her, 
that she made no claim but to the crown 
of Portugal, she never could have been 
heir to the throne of her father; and, 
for the same reason, after being declared 
heir to the latter, she can only be a 
Brazilian princess, and can have no pre- 
tension to succeed to her grandfather. 

** But neither the laws of Portugal 
nor of Brazil authorise the revocation of 
such a choice once made ; for both coun- 
tries have adopted the principle, that a 
foreign prince cannot reign ; and the indi- 
vidual who has once been recognised 
heir to a foreign monarchy undoubtedly 
is a foreign prince. Should, after such 
a recognition, circumstances occur to 
annul the rights which attached to the 
princeor princess of the foreign monarchy, 
the principle and its consequences do 
not thereby lose any thing of their force. 
Whence it follows, that Donna Maria da 
Gloria having become a foreigner to Por- 
tugal by her recognition as the heiress of 
the empire of Brazil, she has, in virtue 
of the fundamental laws of Portugal, lost 
all right to succeed to the throne of that 
country. 

** This, however, is not all. In the 
hypothesis that Donna Maria da Gloria 
might, according to the Brazilian laws, 
be Empress of Brazil, although she had a 
younger brother,—that is to say, in case 
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the Brazilian constitution recognised the 
right of primogeniture in females, as pre- 
ferable to the rights of younger princes,— 
would not she become Empress of Brazil, 
notwithstanding the birth of her younger 
brother, the prince Don Pedro? Doubt- 
less. But at present what prevents this, 
and yet is supposed to permit her to be- 
come Queen of Portugal, is the constitu- 
tion of Brazil, which prefers a prince to 
an elder born princess, though that princess 
may have been recognised heiress of the 
empire. The question of the Portuguese 
succession would then be determined by 
the fundamental law of Brazil, since, if 
that law did not oppose it, this princess 
would still be the heiress of the crown of 
Brazil, and consequently could not pre- 
tend to that of Portugal; but while the 
Brazilian law makes the ‘prince, though 
the younger, the heir, the elder princess 
and heiress may become Queen of Por- 
tugal if she please. A fine consequence 
truly! To say nothing of the absurdity 
of this reasoning, we may at least be 
allowed to pity “the condition of Por- 
tugal, thus obliged to depend on the funda- 
mental laws of her old colony, and to 
wait until those laws decide which of the 
princes or princesses of Brazil shall reign 
in the mother country — that country 
which conquered and brought under 
her dominion the savages of Asia and 
America. 

“ Let us for a moment suppose, that 
the Princess of Grand Para had remained 
for some years longer the only child of 
Don Pedro, and consequently the pre- 
sumptive heiress of the Brazilian crown ; 
that during that period Don Joiin VI. 
had died, and the throne of Portugal had 
thus become vacant ;—who was entitled 
to ascend that throne? Was it Don 
Pedro? Certainly not, he being a fo- 
reign sovereign. Was it Donna Maria 
da Gloria? No, because she was the 
heiress of a foreign monarchy. Was it 
the Infante Don Miguel, the younger son 
of the deceased king? No, for Don Pedro 

might have a son, who, by becoming 
heir to the Brazilian empire, would leave 
Donna Maria at liberty to ascend the 
throne of Portugal. It would then be 
necessary that that throne should remain 
vacant until the death of Don Pedro, or 
until it should be declared that he would 
have no more children; but had Don 
Miguel occupied the throne while Donna 
Maria was still heiress of Brazil, he 
would have been obliged to descend from 
it upon the birth of a brother to that 
princess, which event, by depriving her 
of the right to succeed to the throne of 
Brazil, would enable her to become Queen 
of Portugal. 

“* Would it not have been ridiculous 
had Donna Maria, in the first of those 
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cases, required that the throne of Por- 
tugal should remain vacant until it was 
decided whether Don Pedro would have 
any more children; or had she, in the 
latter case, insisted that Don Miguel 
should leave the throne to make room for 
her? But if the very supposition of such 
pretensions be absurd, not less so is the 
principle which would have sanctioned 
them; namely, that Donna Maria da 
Gloria could for a moment be heiress of 
Brazil, and, notwithstanding, still retain 
her rights to the crown of Portugal, to 
be claimed in the event of her having a 
brother—a principle of which the absurd 
pretensions just stated are the necessary 
consequences. 

“* But it is asserted, that the Princess 
of Grand Para never was declared heiress 
to the Brazilian throne, and that, conse- 
quently, she still is a Portuguese princess. 
On this point we may ask,—In what mo- 
narchy, the succession of which is regu- 
lated by law, has it ever been supposed 
that the prince or princess, the only son, 
or only daughter of the reigning sovereign, 
required, in order to be considered the 
heir to the throne—a solemn declaration 
from such sovereign, or from any other 
authority? Does not the fundamental 
law of a monarchy contain that declara- 
tion? Does not the consent of a whole 
nation, in accordance with that law, speak 
in such cases with a decision sufficiently 
strong to render it unnecessary to pro- 
claim what no one doubts?’ And what 
could have been more unquestionable 
than the right of Donna Maria da Gloria 
to succeed to the throne of Brazil before 
the birth of her brother? But if, in 
spite of all this, public acts are required, 
here they are :—What is the endowment, 
voted to the princess by the Chambers, 
to be called? What the title of the 
Princess of Grand Para, decreed to her 
by the same Brazilian Chambers? What 
are these proceedings, if they be not 
public acts by which the Brazilians re- 
cognised Donna Maria da Gloria as a 
Brazilian princess? ‘This is, besides, 
very natural; for who was entitled to 
the character. of Princess of Brazil, if the 
daughter, and then the only daughter, of 
the Emperor of Brazil was not? The 
acceptance of the votes of the national 
representation of Brazil is, then, on the 
part of the princess, or of others for her, 
a voluntary confirmation of her choice 
to be a Brazilian princess, and, conse- 
quently, not to be a Portuguese princess. 

** How, then, can these facts be de- 
nied? How can it be pretended that 
Donna Maria da Gloria is to be regarded 
as a Portuguese princess ? 

* But it may, perhaps, be asked— 
What should have been done to prove 
that Donna Maria da Gloria wished, or 
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ought, to preserve her rights as a Portu- 
guese princess? ‘The answer is ready. 
It was necessary to declare such intention, 
and to accept nothing for her from the 
Brazilian nation; or, at least, it was 
fitting, that in accepting gifts from that 
nation, the conditions under which they 
were accepted should have been declared. 
The emperor should have said to the 
Chambers : ‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for 
the votes you have passed in favour of 
my daughter. She accepts them; but 
do not on that account consider her a 
Brazilian, or expect that she can ever 
reign over you. She is the heiress of 
the crown of Portugal, since I am no 
longer prince royal ; aud on the decease 
of my father, King Don John VI., she 
will immediately become Queen of Por- 
tugal.’ It would have been afterwards 
necessary to make a stipulation to this 
effect in the treaty of the 29th of August. 
It ought also to have been notified to all 
the courts of Europe; but, above all, it 
required to be ratified by the assent of 
the three estates of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal ; and to obtain that assent, it was 
necessary to send the princess to Por- 
tugal. Then all nations would not have 
regarded Donna Maria as a Brazilian 
princess, as they have with good reason 
done. The pretensions of that princess 
to the crown of Portugal would not then 
have excited such astonishment as they 
now do, after she has for some time been 
the presumptive heiress of Brazil, and 
pensioned and titled by the Brazilian 
nation. But at present what can be said 
on considering her pretensions? That 
she regards, or others regard for her, 
the throne of Portugal as a make-shift, 
with which it is well to put up when 
to be Empress of Brazil is no longer pro- 
bable. 

** However, it must be confessed, that 
this reproach is not altogether just; for 
the Emperor of Brazil, the defender of 
his daughter’s rights, if she have any, 
gives himself no trouble in defending 
them. Hitherto he has claimed only his 
own rights, which he pretends to cede to 
that princess. The emperor has not 
said, ‘ Here is my daughter, who ought 
to be Queen of Portugal, because she is 
a Portuguese princess, and heiress of 
the monarchy, since I have ceased to be 
the heir, on account of my accession to a 
foreign throne.’ The emperor, on the 
contrary, says, ‘I am King of Portugal. 
In that character I give to my kingdom 
a queen, a charter, a regent, peers, every 
thing, according to my fancy; and, in 
giving a queen, a charter, &c., I still 
remain King of Portugal, until the regent 
whom I have appoisited shal! espouse the 
queen whom I have also appointed ; 
until the charter which I give shall be 
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established on the ruins of that which I 
condemn ; and until the peers, whom I 
have created, occupy the places of the 
ancient representatives of the Portuguese 
people, whom I dismiss. If the regent 
do not marry the queen, if my charter be 
not established, instead of the ancient 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, then 
nothing is done; there is no abdication, 
no queen, and I continue king.’ 

“* Now, the marriage not having taken 
place, and the Portuguese people having 
rejected Don Pedro’s charter, the case 
in which Don Pedro declared his abdica- 
tion null, has occurred, consequently 
that prince still considers himself King 
of Portugal, and Donna Maria can no 
longer pretend to the possession of the 
rights which she may believe she had 
acquired by her father’s abdication. As 
to the value of that abdication, I shall say 
nothing: it rests solely on Don Pedro's 
pretended right to the throne of Por- 
tugal ; and that pretension, which pre- 
sents a mare magnum of errors, of so- 
phisms, and false assertions, has been 
sufficiently combated. 

** But as to what concerns Donna 
Maria da Gloria, princess of Grand Para, 
I cannot comprehend how her most ob- 
stinate partisans still venture to give her 
the title of Queen of Portugal, without 
fearing to commit the crime of lese 
majestatis against Don Pedro. For that 
prince having conveyed his title to the 
princess, under conditions which are not 
complied with, it indisputably follows 
that Don Pedro still is King of Portugal. 
Much good may it do him; and long live 
Don Miguel I. !” 


Whether this doctrine is right or 
wrong, it is, at all events, plausible, 
and sufficient to justify foreign nations 
in acknowledging the claims of the 
person in whose behalf it is urged. 

Does it not, however, strike every 
man of common reason, that the in- 
quiry into the personal merits or de- 
merits of the actual ruler of Portugal 
is a very superfluous one, so far as we 
are concerned ?—that it is little credit- 
able to those who make so much noise 
about it, particularly as they are gentle- 
men actually engaged in the van of the 
march of mind? The main object of 
the intercourse between nations, as far 
as we can understand it, is to promote 
the advantage of the individuals of 
those nations by exchanging their com- 
modities. And are we to be told that, 
because at the head of a nation is a 
person with a defective title or an in- 
different character, we are to sacrifice 
the interests of the people of our coun- 
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try, or impair those of his, to accom- 
modate scruples worthy of being enter- 
tained only by heralds, or to swell the 
sentences of newspaper moralists? Are 
the Portuguese people nothing — are 
the English people nothing—in com- 
parison with the interests of Don Pedro 
and the rights of legitimacy? We do 
not, we believe, inquire whether Nicho- 
las is the emperor de jure of Russia, 
to the exclusion of Constantine—or 
Charles John, whilom Bernadotte, is 
king de jure of Sweden, non obstante 
the claims of Gustavus IV.—to say 
nothing of the manner by which Mah- 
moud succeeded to the throne of Selim. 
Were not the party, now so indignant 
with the poor Portuguese Don, anxious 
to compel us to acknowledge Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and Joseph, and Jerome, 
and Murat, and all the rest of that 
coterie? There is something disgusting 
in the pretence that there is any thing 
more atrocious in the usurpation of 
Miguel (if it be such) than in any of 
the cases we have noticed. He cer- 
tainly is as much the choice of the 
people as ever Buonaparte was: there 
is one essential difference, however— 
he has not Buonaparte’s power; and 
people of liberal minds are always most 
indignant against the weak. 

The matter, we are tired of repeating 
it, is nothing to us. We wish, above 
all things, that we should never inter- 
fere in foreign affairs on any account 
whatever, unless they concern our- 
selves. Then let us be ready to strike, 
and strike with all our might, and 
effectively—but not till then. We 
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shall stand higher among nations by 
never shewing ourselves in their squab- 
bles, except in the attitude of masters 
and dictators. What have we to do 
with piddling contests to determine 
which branch of a small royal family 
is to rule over an unimportant and 
paltry kingdom ? 

We cannot conclude without saying, 
that we think the injudicious conduct 
of the Miguelite emissaries here has 
thrown a considerable, and not an un- 
deserved, odium upon the cause they 
have been sent to support. They appear 
to be men of no talent whatever, and 
little principle, who aim, by petty in- 
trigues, which may perhaps be of some 
weight in the small circle of mock 
diplomacy in which they may have 
moved, at influencing the movements 
of a great nation. Heaven knows, we 
do not rate our average ministers of 
late years very highly ; but it is ridicu- 
lous indeed to think of poor D’Asseca 
circumventing the Duke of Wellington 
or even Lord Aberdeen. The upper 
order of politicians, or those who are 
considered such, were either amused 
or annoyed by his childish maneeuvring, 
and the avowed design of bribing the 
London press, which, it is said, (we 
hope untruly) succeeded in some cases, 
disgusted all public writers of prin- 
ciple, and deterred them from advo- 
cating the line of politics which would 
have recognised Miguel, on account of 
the natural dread of the suspicion of 
having been enlisted in his cause by 
means which they despised. 


*.* Since our writing the above, Lord Aberdeen has declared, in the House 
of Lords, that the recognition of Don Miguel was shortly to take place. He 
accompanied this declaration with sundry stigmas upon the character of that 
person. This, we take it, is not politic. The recognition having once been de- 
cided upon, is not the King of Portugal to be spoken of as other kings are used 
to be? 





But, indeed, it is small matter. 
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Or Dionysius Lardner’s Cyclopedia 
it is our will and our pleasure to speak 
in terms of the highest praise. Nothing 
can be better than Sir Walter Scott’s 
History of Scotland—few things more 
amusing than the anonymous History 
of Geography. We wait with perfect 
patience for the History of Ireland by 
Tom Moore, and of England by Jem 
Mackintosh,—certain in our souls, that 
if we have not wherewithal to praise in 
those compositions, we shall have much 
to demolish. In the mean time, let 
us regale ourselves with this third book 
of the Dionysiacs, which rejoices in 
the title of ‘“ Domestic Economy, 
containing Brewing, Distilling, Wine- 
making, Baking, &c. &c., by Michael 
Donovan, Esq., M.R.1.A., Professor 
of Chemistry to the Company of Apo- 
thecaries in Ireland.” 

Reviewers labour under the ill repu- 
tation of never reading the books which 
they review; and we plead guilty to 
having frequently committed that fe- 
lonious but pleasant practice. In the 
present case, we must say that we have 
read exactly to the fiftieth page (inclu- 
sive) of the work before us ; and as it 
relates exclusively to what its Hiber- 
nian author is pleased to call the His- 
tory of Intoxicating Liquors, we have 
ventured to give him the name of 
Donovan the Intoxicator. Many a 
gentleman of his name have we known 
in the west, who was fully entitled to 
such a compellative, although they 
never wrote a book, or indeed any 
thing else, except their names occa- 
sionally across a bill, certain of being 
dishonoured in due course. 

Our friend the Intoxicator is an 
Irishman, and therefore must not be 
tied down very strictly to the accurate 
and exact meaning of English words. 
Liquor, for instance, in this country is 
generally considered to mean some- 
thing drinkable; but the first /iguors 
Donovan discusses, after the preface, 
are opium, wild hemp, and bang. 
Further on, we have a sort of panegyric 
upon the protoxide of nitrogen, which 
may be pleasant enough, for any thing 
we know, or ever shall know ; but which 
it will require some centuries of the 
march of intellect to bring upon the 
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table in potable shape;—and imme- 
diately after, we have a discussion upon 
tobacco, divinest of all weeds. 


** Sublime tobacco ! 
west, 

Cheers the tar’s labour, and the Turkman’s 
rest ; 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his 
brides. 
Magnificent in 
grand, 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or the 

Strand ; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, 
and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full 
dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a segar!” 


that, from east to 


Stamboul, but less 


We have a discussion, we say, upon 
tobacco, which, to the disgrace of 
Donovan, is by him called “ a baneful 
plant;” the utter stupidity of which 
truly scandalous assertion is only to be 
paralleled by the absurdity of the Hi- 
bernian author classing it with intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

We foresee, by the small quantity 
which we have already written, that 
we have a disposition to be severe upon 
the Intoxicator, and therefore we put a 
curb upon ourselves—we ‘ check our 
hand, and calm our ire.” True it is, 
that the man is a donkey, in every page 
erecting ears of alarming magnitude ; 
but an ass, after all, is a beast useful to 
man, harmless in his ordinary pro- 
pensities, and not to be injured with 
impunity under the act of the illustrious 
Dick Martin. We shall be accordingly 
as clement as if we were the proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle ; and proceed 
through without murmur the various 
fooleries of the book before us, chew- 
ing the absurdities which we meet 
with, as laboriously and as patiently 
as a brother of the breed of Donovan 
would chew so many thistles. Skip 
we, however (for we. are not Hi- 
rish), all notice of the Intoxicator’s 
account of such beverages (his own 
word) as opium, which we leave ex- 
clusively to the consideration of De 
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Quincy ;* hemp, which we recommend 
to the attention of the Roman Catholic 
Association ; bang, a word provoca- 
tive of poor puns, in which we shall 
not indulge ; or even of kava, though, 
indeed, that can be drunk by persons 
of singular organisation; or of the twac 
of Java and Sava [where is that, Do- 
novan ‘| of which our excellent author 
knows nothing whatsoever. We have 
drank it frequently with Dopo Nigoro, 
and can bear witness that it is pleasant 
tipple, when one gets used to it. 

Pass we by also the discovery that 
“ Herodotus says, that the principal 
article of commerce in Babylonia was 
their palm wine, which they carried in 
casks (Clio).” Prodigious! How strange 
a thing it is that wine should be carried 
actually in casks! It may perhaps 
have appeared odd to a native of a 
district where whisky is so often 
smuggled in bladders. The quotation 
of “Clio” here is puzzling to such 
country gentlemen as do not know 
what connexion the Muses have with 
the books of Herodotus; but it is not 
by any means so unlucky as the next 
sentence in the hands of a careless 
compositor. “ He [Herodotus] says, 
that the Egyptians also knew it [ wine], 
and used it in embalming for washing 
the intestines (Euterpe) ;” which a cer- 
tain journal, much renowned for Greek 
(it shall be nameless), printed : “ The 
Egyptians knew it, and used it in em- 
balming the bowels of Euterpe.” A 
perilous mistake. 


* We trust, for the sake of this gentleman, Mr. Wilberforce, the Dean of 


But we shall not pass by the astound- 
ing assertion, that “ in some parts of 
India a wine is prepared from the 
liquor contained in cocoa nuts — this 
they call ¢ari.” Alas! Donovan! they 
do no such thing. Many a gallon ofa 
cognominal liquor have you pouched— 
for many and many a time we venture 
to predict (we talk in the Irish fashion 
of prophesying backwards) you were 
muzzy upon toddy. True it is, and we 
admit it in your favour, that if you 
come from the south of Ireland, you 
were not so familiar with that name as 
if you were aboriginal of the Scoticised 
north of that saintly isle ; but the thing 
so designated you must have known 
when you mixed your whisky and 
water with the assistance of sugar, and 
without the addition of lemon. As 
for the spirit called calou, which you 
are pleased to say is dangerous to 
Europeans, and induces dysentery, we 
fear it is merely a fiction of your own 
brain. We never met with a Qui-hi 
who had ever heard of such a composi- 
tion. 

Cows’ milk or mares’ milk distilled 
into kumyss, of which a most meagre 
and unsatisfactory account is given — 
ale [oh, Bishop Andrews !] from 
manioc — rhododendron _chrysanthe- 
mum infused in hot water—tea, espe- 
cially green tea, a liquor much repro- 
bated, as producing “ horror of mind, 
an intolerable apprehension of sudden 
death, and fits of asphyxia, or sus- 
pended animation,” and which for 





Sam. Taylor Coleridge, and others, that the account given by the M.R.I.A. is 


not quite correct. 


** Those unfortunate persons in this country, who, through irritability of tem- 





perament, and proneness to despondency, betake themselves to the dreadful practice 
of opium eating, suffer severely in the sequel for the transitory pleasure derived 
from it. The habit induces constitutional debility, loss of appetite and memory, 
early decrepitude, and shortness of life. The person is characterised by a listless, 
dull manner, and an unconquerable aversion to any exertion of mind or body. 
While not under the influence of the spell, his despondency amounts to an inde- 
scribable horror of mind. All his motions are embarrassed by an universal tremor 
of the limbs; he becomes paralytic, perhaps apoplectic, and he expires in a fit. The 
habitual use of opium induces nearly the same train of diseases as an inveterate 
habit of drinking ardent spirit. An overdose of this potent drug may occasion 
risus sardonicus, alienation of the mind, madness, convulsions, apoplexy ‘and death. 
Its effects are not confined to its internal exhibition: Galen mentions, that an opium 
plaster laid on a gladiator’s head by a stratagem of his enemy, speedily deprived 
him of life; and physicians witness the effects of external opiates continually. 
Dr. Trotter says, ‘ It is well known that many of our fair countrywomen carry 
laudanum about them, and take it freely when under low spirits.’ Let such contem- 
plate and tremble at the eventual horrors of this practice.” 

If we chose, but our lips are sealed, we could tell a story of a calamity of no 
common kind happening to a fair countrywoman of ours, under the influence of 


laudanum. It occurred in a stage-coach, on the road from Canterbury, near Dart- 
ford. Mum! 
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these and many other accounts, we 
have not tasted for many years,* thorn- 
apple(daturastramonium),coffee,nitrous 
oxide, tobacco, and such other liquors, 
are next examined; but as we have 
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we know to a certainty, that ‘ Noah 
began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard. And he drank of 
the wine, and was drunken.’ From this 
we may infer that Noah, after the flood 


(year B.c. 2348), merely practised an 
art previously well understood in the 
antediluvian world: he must actually 
have understood the nature of wine, and 
of its previous fermentation ; for without 
this, grape-juice could not intoxicate. 
He even made wine on the large scale, 
for he planted avineyard. And not only 
does it appear that he understood the 
cultivation of grapes in a vineyard, but 
that such knowledge constituted a part 
of the province ofthe husbandman. The 
mode of narration in Scripture, and every 
other consideration, tend to prove that 


already mentioned, we discharge our 
conscience of them. We, however, 
soon come to more legitimate matter. 
We regret to state, that we differ alto- 
gether from the M.R.I.A. as to the 
history of wine. He has never read 
either Dr. Henderson, or any of the 
critical commentators upon Genesis. 


“ It is very probable that wine 
was discovered nearly six thousand 
years since, very shortly after the crea- 
tion of the world. But from Scripture 


* On the subject of tea, the Intoxicator introduces the old emperor Kien-long’s 
eulogy on that drug: he takes it bodily, word for word, from an old Edinburgh 
Review. 

“The royal poet of China, the late emperor Kien-long, composed an ode 
eulogising tea. He first describes the mode of drawing tea, which, when divested 
of his peculiar and methodical phraseology, is just the same as our own. ‘Ona 
slow fire (he says) set a tripod, whose colour and texture shew its long use ; fill it 
with clear snow water ; boil it as long as would be sufficient to turn fish white, and 
crayfish red ; throw it upon the delicate leaves of choice tea; let it remain as long 
as the vapour rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin mist floating on the surface. 
At your ease drink this precious liquor, which will chase away the five causes of 
sorrow. We can taste and feel, but not describe, the state of repose produced by a 
liquor thus prepared.’ Tea, indeed, is a beverage, the use of which is quite con- 
sistent with the temperance of the Chinese character.” 

The temperance of the Chinese, as all who have travelled among them are aware, 
is, like every other virtue attributed to them, mere humbug. They are as drunken 
as Kerrymen, when any thing whereby they may get drunk falls in their way. An 
immense quantity of spirits and wine is consumed in China; and the present 
emperor is as jolly a fellow as ever sang 


‘* Wine, wine in a morning 
Makes us frolic and gay — 
Gouty sots of the night 
q Alone die of decay.” 


We do not think old Kien-long’s tea-making is so very much similar to our own 
as Donovan seems to fancy; but as we have little experience in that department, 
we willingly leave the discussion of such a question to the ladies. Nor have we 
time to point out at present the grievous inaccuracy of many parts of the translation. 
Our readers will, we know, be more obliged to us for giving them a poetical version, 
for which we are indebted to one of the first poets of the present day. 


Upon a slow fire you a pipkin should set, 

Which, by use and long smoking, is sooty as jet ; 

With snow water fill it—but, friend, do you hear, 

I advise that the water be perfectly clear ; 

Let it boil just as long as shall turn a fish white, 

Or shall make a black lobster all red to the sight ; 

Then souse it on delicate leaves of fine tea, 

And let the said leaves in the dark pipkin be, 

Until like a cloud it a vapour shall raise, 

Which leaves on the surface a thin floating haze; 

Then lie at your ease, and, while lying, swig off 

This liquor,—’twill cure your pain, phthisic, and cough ; 
And sending adrift the five causes of sorrow, 

Give you calmness at night, and good humour, the morrow. 
We may taste, we may feel, but the sense of delight 
And repose it inspires—oh ! we never can write. 
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the making of wine had been an art long 
practised before the flood, and not in- 
vented by Noah, as has been often sup- 
posed. If otherwise, the extensive cul- 
tivation of grapes, such as a vineyard 
implies, would scarcely have been under- 
taken for the mere sake of the fruit. We 
have, therefore, certain evidence that 
wine has been known upwards of four 
thousand years, and prasumptive evi- 
dence that it was known nearly two 
thousand years earlier.” 


This therefore, we think, is as pretty 
a specimen of the non sequitur as ever 
made its appearance, even on the banks 
of the Liffy. Let us investigate the 
history of the old patriarch, who ’scaped 
the flood. In the first place, Donovan 
may hunt Genesis from Bereshith to 
the place in which old Admiral Noah 
is described as having made this dis- 
covery, without finding the slightest 
hint of drinking being a vice of the 
antediluvians. Secondly, is he quite 
certain of his interpretation of the word 
vineyard ?—we assure him he ought 
not; and, thirdly, Parkhurst, from 
whom he has purloined whatever He- 
brew he has, would have informed 
him, under the word mx, that Noah 
was about performing a religious rite 
at the very moment that he jollified. 
Parkhurst asks if it is probable that 
drunkards are inspired in the very mo- 
ment of their drunkenness; and as 
Lardner is a parson, we leave it to 
him to answer the question. 

The honest Hutchinsonian lexico- 
grapher tells us, that he was acquainted 
with a farmer who did not know the 
nature of cider, but, imagining that 
apple juice could not get into a man’s 
head, took such a quantity of Damno- 
nian drink, that he became most inno- 
cently as drunk as a justice at Quarter 
Sessions ; and argues, that Noah might 
have made a similar mistake as to grape 
juice. We have our doubts as to the 
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simplicity of the farmer; but certainly 
the first person (probably enough 
Noah, who, after such a dose of water, 
as Oliver Maillard said, rather irre- 
verently, long ago, ought to have in- 
dulged in a little wine) who tasted the 
“blood of the gods,” might have been 
surprised into a tipsification. This 
Donovan should have known, for he 
has most outrageously pilfered Park- 
hurst, the only Hebrew work, such as 
it is, ever read in Ireland.* 

Having thus shewn that Donovan 
knows little or nothing of the subject 
on which he writes, we are sorry to 
be obliged to add, that in the two or 
three pages which follow, professing to 
treat of all the various drinking customs 
in ancient times,—we find nothing but 
the most common-place and trite stories, 
which would be voted stale by the merest 
school-boy. rx. gr. 


“The Romans drank healths, either 
to each other, or to an absent friend ; and 
the quantity drank was in an exact pro- 
portion to the number of letters in the 
person’s name, not to the degree of 
friendship. 

“« But the most extraordinary of their 
convivial customs was the following. A 
skeleton was sometimes introduced at 
feasts, or the representation of one, in 
imitation of the Egyptians ; upon which 
the master of the feast, looking at it, 
used to say, Drink and be merry, for 
thus thou shalt be after death. Strange 
indeed must have been the temper of 
mind that could be excited to mirth by 
such a spectacle.” 


It would be just as true a descrip- 
tion of English customs to say, that 
we drink healths to the tune of “ Here’s 
to you, Tom Browne,” because some 
drunken fellows have patronised that 
custom; or to accuse the country in 
general of a propensity to quaffing from 
skulls, because it pleased Lord Byron 
to put one upon his table. If pro- 








* Ev. gr.—‘‘ What the name of wine might have been in the primitive 
language of mankind, there are now no means of determining; but it is very 
probable that it was much the same word as is used to express it by Moses in 


Gen. ix. 21. viz. 7 from 7 to press out. 


From the similarity of the name of wine 


in most known languages, it seems probable that all nations derived their knowledge 
of that beverage from the antediluvian world through Noah ; and that the discovery 
was not made (as I may express myself) a second time, in any future age, or by any 


other nation. 


From }* we have ows in the Greek, vinum in Latin, vino in Italian 


and Spanish, vin in the French, wein in the Gothic, gwin in the Welsh, win in the 
Cymbric, uuin in the old German, vien in the Danish, wiin in the Dutch, pin in 


the Saxon, and wine in the English.” 


All this is very nice indeed, and abstracted by clean conveyance from Parkhurst, 


under the word }: not a line is altered. 





Thieving rank ! 
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ducing skeletons at supper was ever 
customary among the Egyptians (which 
we very much doubt), it never was any 
thing more than a whim at Rome. We 
do not believe in the continuance of 
sentimentality of such a rubbishy kind 
among people who knew what eating 
and drinking were. A maudlin ro- 
mancer, or a half-tipsy poet, might 
think it a pretty thing to write prose or 
verse about; but it never could have 
existed in practice. As for the drink- 
ing by the number of letters in a name, 
that was merely a jocular table folly of 
a particular time. Martial has immor- 
talised it: 

Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bi- 


batur, 

Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida 
tribus, 

Omnis ab infuso numeretur amica 
Falerno ; 


Et quia nulla venit, tu mihi, Somne, veni. 
Which we may ‘thus modernise : 
Three tumblers to Nan, darling Nan, 
should be given— 

Four glasses to Jane—five to Fanny so 
fine — 

Louisa! take six—and for Harriet be 
seven— 

Dear Margaret, here’s 
Elizabeth, nine. 

For each letter a full flowing bumper be 
shed ; 

But since none of them come, I shall 
stagger to bed. 

We thought that even English readers 
might have known something of this 
custom, and of the unreasonableness of 
the gentleman who insisted upon drink- 
ing Bess as Elizabetha (ten glasses for 
four), from the Spectator; but we suppose 
the schoolmaster, who is now abroad, 
has slipped Addison out of the hands 
of our rising generation. But Donovan 
knows nothing. There is not a page 
in his book (so far as the first fifty pages 
are concerned ; and Heaven forefend that 
we should read further!) that is not 
full of errors, or grossly defective. 

Turn we to ale. 

“« After the general introduction of 
agriculture into Britain by the Romans, 
ale or beer became the common drink of 
all the British nations, as it had long 
been of all the Celtic people on the con- 
tinent. The method by which the ancient 
Britons, and other Celtic nations, made 
their ale is thus described by Isidorus 
and Orosius (beginning of fifth century) : 
‘The grain is steeped in water, and 
made to germinate ; it is then dried and 
ground ; after which it is infused in a 
certain quantity of water, which, being 
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fermented, becomes a pleasant, warming, 
strengthening, and intoxicating liquor.’ 
This ale was most commonly made of 
barley, but sometimes of wheat, oats, 
and millet. Its taste was essentially 
different from modern ale, as there were 
no hops made use of, but in place of 
them various disagreeable bitters. The 
Danes, while in Ireland, are said to have 
used heuth for brewing their ale. 

“« Ale takes its name from the Danish 
word oela. The Britons gave it the old 
name kwrw or cwrw, for which we have, 
by corruption, in Dioscorides, curmi. He 
says (n.c. 30), the Britons and Iberians 
(Hibernians), instead of wine, use curmi, 
a liquor made of barley. A Norman 
poet banters this liquor with more wit 
than truth in Latin verses, of which the 
following is a translation, substituting in 
one line a Latin word for the very plain 
English used by the translator :— 


: — strange drink, solike the Stygian 
ake, 
Men call it ale, 1 know not what to make. 
They drink it thick, et mingunt wondrous 
thin : 
What store of dregs must needs remain 
within !’ 

‘‘The Irish have no name for this 
drink but learm, which signifies liquor 
in general; but they understand by it 
ale. They drank ale on all occasions, at 
ordinary entertainments, and even at 
funerals. For the custom of the ancient 
Irish was to convert a funeral into a 
festival ; as, indeed, is pretty much the 
case with the lower orders to this day. 
They are said to have taken this custom 
from the Germans ; and, although an un- 
becoming one, it is not more so than the 
usage of the polished Romans, who acted 
comedies at funerals. The Adelphi of 
Terence, a play of no very moral tend- 
ency, was performed at the funeral of 
the Roman general Paulus A:milius, B.c. 
168.” 

It is very fine indeed to compare 
the acting of a play of Terence, although 
of no very moral tendency, performed 
at the funeral of Paulus A:milius (a 
man equivalent in rank to one of 
the kings of modern Europe), with 
the barbarous customs of the savages 
of Ireland at the burial of their ple- 
beians. We doubt the fact, that the 
Irish ever had ale until introduced by 
the English. At the present moment 
there are not three kinds of tolerable 
ale in the whole island ; and the best 
of them (which, by the way, is not very 
good), that of Fermoy, was introduced 
byaScotchman. In other parts of this 


short extract the Donovanian ignorance 
He has never heard 


is conspicuous. 
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of the heather ale of the Picts, which 
he erroneously attributes to the Danes 
in Ireland ; and we beg to assure him 
that ale is not derived from the Danish 
oela, but is good Saxon Alov, quod 
accendit, inflammat, the third person 
singular, as even Horne Tooke might 
have told him, of the indicative of 
lan, accendere, inflammare. He might 
have learnt from Skinner, that ALE 
“ posset et non absurdé deduci ab 
A. S. lan, accendere, intlammare : 
quia sc. ubi generosior est qualis ma- 
joribus nostris in usui fuit: (and if 
Skinner had taken a pint of Burton, or 
Edinburgh, or Kennett, or many others 
of the present day, he would not have 
confined the panegyric to the ale of 
our majores) spiritus et sanguinem 
copioso semper sepe nimio calore per- 
fundit.” 

All that is said about spirituous 
liquors we extract. Donovan does 
little more than pilfer and barbarise 
Le Normand. 


* The last question to be investigated 
in the history of intoxicating liquors i is, 
at what time alcohol was first separated 
from vinous liquors by distillation,—a 
very important era also in the history of 
man. In this inquiry we only arrive at 
a near approximation to the time of the 
discovery ; the precise period, as well as 
all knowledge of the discoverer, being 
now perhaps irrecoverably lost. I shall 
take M. le Normand as my guide. 

“ Pliny, who lived in the first century 
of the Christian era, has left an excellent 
treatise on vines and wine, but is silent 
on the subject of its spirit, which as- 
suredly he would not have been had he 
possessed so valuable a secret. 

“Galen, who lived a century after 
Pliny, speaks of distillation only as a 
means of extracting the aroma of plants 
and flowers, but speaks nothing of the 
distillation of wine. 

* Rhazes, Albucassis, and Avicenna, 
three celebrated Arabian physicians and 
philosophers, who lived about the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, mention the dis- 
tillation of roses,—a process in their 
country much in esteem, as affording a 
perfume greatly valued by their kings 
and nobles; but they do not allude to 
the dis illation of wine. 

«« Arnold de Villanova, a physician of 
the thirteenth century, formally declares 
that the ancients knew nothing of spirit 
of wine. He informs us, that this extra- 
ordinary liquor had been then lately dis- 
covered ; and that it was believed ‘to be 
the universal panacea which had been so 
long sought after. 

“Raymond Lully, who was born in 
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1236, and died in 1315, and was the 
contemporary and pupil of Arnold, af- 
firms that this admirable product from 
wine, which one can consider, says he, 
in no other way than as an emanation of 
the Divinity, was concealed from the 
ancients, because the human race was 
then too young: so precious ¢ a discovery, 
he adds, was reserved for the renovation 
of its decrepit old age. He says, that 
the discovery of this divine liquid in- 
duces him to believe that the end of the 
world is not far distant. 

* Lully details two processes for con- 
centrating spirit of wine, or, in other 
words, for abstracting water from it. 
The first is distilling it from lime ; the 
second from calcined tartar, that is, car- 
bonate of potash. In the first case, he 
anticipated the proposal of Gay Lussac ; 
and in the second, that of Lowitz . Berg- 
man says, that the vectification from 
quicklime was the discovery of Basil 
Valentime. 

“‘ Bergman, in his History of Che- 
mistry, declares that Thaddeus of Flo- 
rence, who was born in 1270, Arnold de 
V illanov a, and Raymond Lully, are the 
first three persons who mention spirit of 
wine. The last gave the name of alcohol 
to the strongest spirit. 

“It is, therefore, pretty certain, that 
the discovery of spirit of wine was made 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and that the discovery was made by the 
alchemists. ‘These persons treasured up 
the process, as a profound and important 
secret, for a length of time ; and it was 
not for ages after that it became gene- 
rally known, or was practised as an art. 

“* Michael Savonarole, who wrote a 
treatise in Latin on the art of making 
spirit of wine, an edition of which was 
published in 1560, more than a century 
after his death, informs us, that it was 
only used as a medicine. The physi- 
cians of these days attributed to it the 
important property of prolonging life ; 
and on this account it was called aqua 
vite, water of life. In this work he 
launches out into a panegyric on the 
virtues of this wonderful panacea :— 
‘ Est et aqua vite dicta, quoniam in vite 
prorogationem quam maximé -conferre 
sentiat. Sum etenim memor ejus verbi 
quod sepé hilari corde gravissimus ille 
vir et in orbe sua extate clarissimus me- 
dicus, Antonius Delascarparia, excla- 
mando pronuntiabat, qui, dum octogesi- 
mum annum duceret, dictabat: O aqua 
vite, per te jam mihi vita annos duo et 
viginti prorogata fuit.’ The wonder cer- 
tainly is, that this venerable gentleman, 
who was so much addicted to brandy, as 
appears by his own confession, should have 
attained his eightieth year. 


“It is pretty certain, that for a length 
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of time after the discovery of spirit of 
wine, it was treasured up as a valuable 
secret in the possession of a few ; that it 
was prepared only in the laboratories of 
chemists, who, in these days, were 
always of the medical profession; and 
that the early possessors of the secret 
did not deal in the spirit as an article of 
commerce. M.le Normand shews reason 
to believe, that its distillation on the 
large scale was inconsiderable until about 
the end of the seventeenth century ; and 
that even then the manufacture was of 
little importance, when compared with 
what it became at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.” 


There is the whole of it, except a 
trifle out of Sir John Ware about Irish 
usquebagh. After which, with a face 
of hyper-lernian brass, Donovan says: 
“ Having now sketched an account of 
the introduction and the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors’—. Sketched, indeed, 
and most barbarously sketched! In 
the whole essay there is scarcely one 
word of brandy — not a word of rum, 
of Geneva, or sack — not a notice, but 
one most mistaken one, of punch, 
which we shall quote presently—none 
of grog, flip, twist, bishop, negus, 
toddy, rumbooze, sangree—nothing, in 
fact, scientific or refined. Why, we 
ourselves, unpractised and unlearned 
as we confess ourselves to be on such 
subjects, could write a better book in 
the course of one evening’s drinking. 

The passage in which punch is men- 
tioned, we extract. 


*« As to malt liquors, the British isles 
have been always remarkable for the 
excellence of them. ‘ Our ancestors,’ 
observes Mr. Pinkerton, ‘ prided them- 
selves in the variety and richness of 
their ales; and old writers enumerate 
many sorts, as Cock, Stepney, Stitchback, 
Hall, Derby, Northdown, Nottingham, 
Sandbach, Betony, Scurvygrass, Sage- 
ale, College-ale, China-ale, Butler’s-ale, 
&c.: nor even at present do we refuse 
praise to the various qualities of our 
Burton, Dorchester, Taunton, Scottish, 
and other ales. But the most peculiar 
malt beverage is porter, which ought to 
be solely composed of brown, or high- 
dried malt, hops, liquorice, and sugar, 
but is sometimes debased by other in- 
gredients. That of London is particu- 
larly famous, and is an article of exporta- 
tion, being esteemed a luxury on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 
Punch was another national liquor, com- 
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posed of spirits, water, acids, and sugar ; 
but its use is now on the decline, though 
the late Dr. Cullen esteemed it a salu- 
tary potion in a moist and variable cli- 
mate.’”’ 


We agree as to the excellency of the 
London porter, on which it is our in- 
tention to write a prolix and elaborate 
essay ere long: but just think of the 
abomination of a man writing even a 
sketch of the history of intoxication, 
and talking of punch in a parenthesis. 
It was a national liquor, says the Goth 
Pinkerton—and the inconsiderate say- 
ing is quoted, without contradiction, by 
the Celt Donovan. Incredible ig- 
norance! If Mr. Hume would move 
for the tumblers of punch drank in the 
year 1829 as contradistinguished with 
the year 1809—with episodical tables, 
distinguishing gin and water from rum 
and water—hot with sugar, from cold 
without sugar—and other important 
matters of the same kind, it would be 
seen how fallacious is the use of the 
past tense. We disdain to add a word. 
Yet we must remark, that when punch 
is called a national liquor, if England 
is the nation spoken of, there must be a 
mistake. Punch is Sanscrit, of the 
same root as the parent of seves, 
ancient of Greek, but modern to it— 
the word “ five.” It was invented by 
Brahma and Vishnu three millions of 
years before the world began, accord- 
ing to the most moderate chronology. 
Wine may be an antique liquor; but 
it will not match that. Donovan will 
think we are quizzing him; but let 
him ask any reader of the Vedas, and 
doubt our derivation if he dare. 

Good bye for the present, Dionysius 
Lardner. Why do you call yourself 
Dionysius? At home they baptised 
you Dennis, which your progenitors 
pronounced Dinnish. You did right in 
reverting to the origin, and, scorning 
the Saint (who had a head to carry), in 
going back to Bacchus, joy of mortals ! 
but then it would be more befitting 
the editor of a book on intoxicating 
liquors to have called himself Asw»veos— 
Dionysus, the true word at once. And 
if you publish in continuation a book 
on cookery, as you ought, knock the x 
out of your name, and come forward 
under the title of Larder. It would be 
almost as good as Kitchiner. 
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AM I TO BLAME? 





Ou Rosa! dear Rosa! I know they say 
That my love's lighter than air, 

And that I can always adapt my lay 
To the first maid that is fair; 

But if, before Rosa taught me 
To worship a brighter flame, 

Some glimmering stars have caught me, 
Oh, say— Am I to blame? 


"Tis only by gazing on darker things 
That we know lilies are white, -- 
’Tis only by viewing a raven’s wings 
That we prize plumes that are bright : 
And if in my sportive hours 
I’ve learnt that the rose must shame 
The sweets of all other flowers, 
Oh, say—Am I to blame? 


A first love can never grow cold, they say, 
Till the eye’s lustre is dim ; 
But that which looks very like love to-day, 
May turn out merely a whin. 
My little mistakes are past, love! 
(Never give them a harsher name,) 
And thou art my first and ast love, 
Then say —-Am I to blame? 
T. Haynes Bayty. 


NIGHT THOUGHT. 
From the German of Githe. 


I prry you, ye unrejoicing stars, 

That are so beautiful, and proudly shining : 
Ye smile on anxious seamen cheeringly, 
And yet by gods and men are unrewarded ! 
For, oh! ye love not, and have ne’er known love! 
The eternal hours unceasingly lead on 

Your course, throughout the wide extended heaven. 
Already, what a journey have ye sped 

Since I, reposing in my love’s fond arms, 

Have thought no more of midnight, or of you ! 



















Tur world is, without contradiction, 
a fitting habitation for spirits of only 
a like order. This truth, which is ob- 
vious to many, was a secret to William 
Blake to the hour of his death: it was 
a true sibylline leaf to his uninitiated 
sense. Happy for him had it been 
otherwise ! : 
The history of this much-canvassed 
individual is, indeed, a “ psycho- 
logical” curiosity, according to the 
favourite term, in writing as well as 
speaking, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
By all the world Blake was thought a 
madman : this is the fate of those who 
differ in thought, word, or.action, from 
the évery-day sillinesses of visible hfe, 
Thus we fave heard it said that Jeremy 
Bentham was a madman. Whether he 
be one of that fraternity held sacred 
by the Mussulmans, is to us of trifling 
significance. He is mad for all the 
purposes of utility ; for, though he has 
arrived at octogenarian gray-headed- 
ness, he has done what is even worse 
than mischief—nothing. But we have 
heard that Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was also mad; that Professor Wilson 
had lost his five senses, only retaining 
that of whisky bibation ; that De 
Quincey was no better; that Words- 
worth was mad; that Byron was mad ; 
and that Thomas Campbell, preses of 
the Literary Union, was a littlecracked. 
If allthis were so, then one might fairly 
ask, Whatis madness? Is genius allied 
to that horrible infirmity? Is madness 
the goal of intellectual perfection? Is 
that the “ palma nobilis” which 


“« Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos :” 


making man the partaker of divinity, 
giving him a participation in the rights, 
privileges, and attributes of beatified 
saints! Surely the reasoning carries a 
self-contradiction. That the right ap- 
plication of genius is the most glorious 
sight in the eye of Heaven, we have 
little doubt; and that, by abstraction 
from the world, and self-reflection, and 
self-improvement, and self-regenera- 
tion, genius will ultimately make man 
a partaker of the joys of heaven, we as 
little doubt; but that this blessed con- 
summation should be induced through 
the means of imbecility and disease, we 
doubt altogether. This contradiction, 
then, is manifest. Genius cannot be a 
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good and an ill at the same moment of 
time; it cannot kill and cure during 
the same movement on the dial-plate. 
We are told, and are convinced, that 
genius is worth all the silver and gold 
of the universe: we have been further 
told, and are convinced, that, by the 
thorough cultivation of genius, man 
partakes of a portion of the essence of 
the Divinity. How can this state be 
akin to madness,—the most lament- 
able infirmity to which humanity has 
been made subject ¢ Let, then, the sen- 
tence which asserts that 


‘*Great wits to madness are allied,” 


be placed amongst the most drivelling 
pieces of nonsense that have been ut- 
tered by the charnel-fuming lips of the 
persifleur and scoffer. 

That madness may be induced by 
infirmity of mind or body, we have, 
alas! most fatal and woful instances 
around us. Mortal flesh of every de- 
gree or quality is subject to this con- 
tingency :—the poet, the philosopher, 
and the beggar, are equally jeirs of 
the same frailty. Here, be it observed, 
however, that genius is not the super- 
inducing cause of the malady, but other 
agents, which have attacked and sapped 
the solid foundation of mind or body, 
or both. Genius is acted upon by 
powerful and irresistible instruments ; 
only in its instance, weakness of body 
will precede weakness of mind; the 
more feeble auxiliary will be first sub- 
dued ; like as in arrayed armies, the 
wings, which are most distant from the 
embattled and supporting centre, be- 
come the easiest victims to the impe- 
tuosity of the enemy. 

It is not that the mighty intellects 
of the world are mad because their 
way is not after the fashion of meaner 
men. Individuals of moderate capa- 
city only, are subject to ;the sad te 
ease of which we are speaking. These 
men possess no ballast for the mind, 
and the mind suffers shipwreck under 
the slightest effects of rough weather. 
They run their course of extravagance, 
indulgence, sensuality, vice; waste 
every particle of vigour which their 
youthful intellect had attained, un- 
string their nerves, emasculate their 
frame, fall victims to the morbid hu- 
mours secreted in their body and their 
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blood, sink under adverse circum- 
stances, and end in mental aberration. 
With all due deference to William 
Wordsworth, if what we have asserted 
in our previous observations on this 
article be well founded, the conclusion 
of the following magnificent stanza is 
not in accordance with the foregoing 
lines. The poet of Mount Rydal has 
placed himself between the horns of 
the very dilemma against which, as we 
have already shewn, every man must 
run his head who wishes to argue for 
the penalty, in madness, of true genius : 


«* | thought of Chatterton, the marvellous 
boy, 

The sleepless soul, that perished in his 

ride ; 

Of him, who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough, along the mountain 
side : 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof comes in the end despondency 

and madness !” 


No; your madmen of the world are 
more after the kind of Filippo Argenti, 
of the mighty Florentine : 


“ He in the world was one 

For arrogance noted: to his memory 

No virtue lends its lusire ; even so 

Here is his shadow furious. There, above, 

How many now hold themselves mighty 
kings 

Who here, like swine, shall wallow in 
the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise !” 

Hell, Canto viii. 





Or, like the Wanderer of the Tombs, 
whose fearful story is told, in words 
that breathe horror, by the bard of 
Thalaba :— 

«© Woman. 
Go not among the tombs, old man! 
There is a madman there. 

** Old Man. 
Will he harm me if I go? 


** Woman. 
Not he, poor miserable man ! 
But ’tis a wretched sight to see 
His utter wretchedness. 
For all day long he lies on a grave, 
And never is he seen to weep, 
And never is he heard to groan ;, 
Nor ever at the hour of prayer 
Bends his knee nor moves his. lips. 
I have taken him food for charity, 
And never a word he spake; ~ 
But yet so ghastly he look’d, 
That I have awaken’d at night 
With the dream of his ghastly eyes. 
Now, go not among the tombs, old man! 
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“© Old Man. 

Wherefore has the wrath of God 
So sorely stricken him? 

“© Woman. 
He came a stranger to the land, 
And did good service to the Sultan, 
And well his service was rewarded. 
The Sultan nam’d him next himself, 
And gave a palace for his dwelling, 
And dowered his bride with rich domains. 
But on his wedding night 
There came the angel of death. 
Since that hour, a man distracted, 
Among the sepulchres he wanders. 
The Sultan, when he heard the tale, 
Said, that for some untold crime 
Judgment thus had stricken him, 
And, asking Heaven forgiveness 
That he had shewn hin favour, 
Abandon’d him to want!” 

Book viii. 

And now, having described the only 
species of madmen whom we are pleased 
to recognise, that is, those of the infe- 
rior order of created beings, we come 
to the true subject of our paper,—Wil- 
liam Blake, the mystic, the spiritualist, 
the supernaturalist. Was he a mad- 
man? In our opinion he was not. 
Did he, then, purchase his exemption 
by participating in the fraternity of 
exalted talent? He had no part or 
parcel in that high order. What is, 
then, our meaning? may well be de- 
manded by the wondering reader. Have 
a moment’s patience, very courteous 
sir, and you shall hear. 

Nature, in her bounty, had done her 
part generously and nobly by William 
Blake—Art had done nothing. (Under- 
stand us well, good reader; by Arr 
we do not mean the art of copper- 
plate engraving, or painting.) When 
that combination is perfect, you will 
have a perfect man; and if of this you 
require an exemplification, turn and 
gaze in silent wonder and awe at that 
tall, upright, and majestic figure, stand- 
ing in an attitude more commanding 
than the most powerful and the proud- 
est of monarchs know how to assume, 
for that can be prompted only by the 
effluence of holiest intellect: mark well 
the conscious dignity of his mien—the 
graceful movement of his person—the 
benign irradiancy of his eyes; and 
listen to the calm, earnest, all-con- 
vincing tones that flow from his mouth, 
excelling in sweetness the vaunted 
honey of Hybla and Ilymettus—That 
is the patriarch of Weimar, the ve- 
nerable Gothe. Had the circumstances 
of life favoured the formation of nature 
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in William Blake, he, too, would have 
been a perfect man, and, yielding in 
merit to few of his prophetic brethren, 
would have been honoured by them and 
by mankind as a truly inspired Vates. 
But, alas! the boy exceeded his con- 
dition of life: he anticipated the gene- 
ration of his family. The part in him 
which Nature had bestowed she sedu- 
lously fostered and perfected, and his 
imagination grew to its fulness of 
strength, and was competent to attain 
the highest and loftiest landmarks 
which the most adventurous and daring 
of men had ever set for the attainment 
of their comprehension. But the part 
wifich art and parental anxiety had 
taken in his education was trifling in 
the extreme. Heaven poured on the 
tender plant its genial sunshine; but 
without sufficient moisture in the soil, 


“ 
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the plant could not grow to maturity; 
and earth—-its parent earth—refused it 
the waters of the smallest rill or gushing 
fountain. When Blake grew up, he felt 
a secret pain—a gnawing—a sense of 
weakness, though indescribable, in his 
body. His mind prompted him to 
action—his limbs collapsed with weak- 
ness at the moment of trial: he was 
like the chained Titan, who knew the 
secret of vitality, and had the will to 
surmount obstacles, to achieve fame, 
everlasting renown—to deal in con- 
flict with the cloud-compelling Jove 
himself; but the chains of Cyclopean 
texture, the tangles of the Lemnian 
hammerer, bound him by a fatal 
necessity to the spot. Oh, agony be- 
yond words! that so noble a formation 
should be the slave of such base yet 
omnipotent force ! 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure, 


I ask the earth, have not the mountains felt? 

I ask yon heaven, the all-beholding sun, 

Hath it not seen? The sea, in storm or calm— 
Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Have its deep waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me! alas! pain, pain ever, for ever!” 


Blake was, in secret longing, like the 
student Anselmus of Hoftiman’s tale : 
he felt that the earth, as it is at present 
peopled, was no fitting habitation for 
one of his order; here all was cold 
selfishness and empty folly. Had he 
known of the history of that student of 
Dresden, he too, with the fervour of 
the romance-writer, would have ex- 
claimed : —“ Ah, happy Anselmus ! 
who hast cast away the burden of week- 
day life,—who, as the lover of thy kind 
Serpentina, fliest with bold pinion, and 
now livest in rapture and joy on thy 
freehold in Atlantis! while I—poor I! 
—must soon, nay, in a few moments, 
leave even this fair hall, which itself is 
far from a freehold in Atlantis, and 
again be transported to my garret, 
where, enthralled among the pettinesses 
of necessitous existence, my heart and 
my sight are so bedimmed with thou- 
sand mischiefs as with thick fog, that 
the fair lily will never, never be beheld 
by me!” But, in the case of this 
speaker, there was a kind, indulgent, 
erie f-participating friend, whose sweet 
words of comfort sounded in his ear 
like the distant harmony of an angel- 
band. “Then Archivarius Lindhorst 
patted me gently on the shoulder, and 


* See Specimens of German Romance. 


said, * Soft, soft, my honoured friend ! 
Lament not so! Were you not even 
now in Atlantis? and have you not, at 
least, a pretty little copyhold farm there, 
as the poetical possession of your in- 
ward sense? And is the blessedness of 
Anselmus aught else but a living in 
poesy? Can aught else but poesy re- 
veal itself as the sacred harmony of all 
beings,—as the deepest secret of na- 
ture /’”’* 

William Blake was a man who stood 
alone in the world: men laughed at 
him, and scoffed him, as they would 
treat some paltry, petty conjuror and 
sleight-of-hand trickster at a country 
fair. Yet the good man bore up with 
patience, and even apparent cheerful- 
ness, against all the contumelies of the 
never-thinking world. Had men ex- 
amined his case,—had they investigated 
the poor creature’s heart—his principles 
of thought,—had they traced the stream 
of imagination through its green sa- 
vannas, its tangled brakes, its over- 
hanging precipices, and interminable 
forests, to its primal source, they would 
have found wherewithal to startle their 
weak, pre-conceived notions of geo- 
logical aptitude, —a fountain of the 
sweetest and Blandusian waters issuing 
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from a rock of salt more detestable to 
the taste than the ashy apples of the 
Asphaltic lake. The Psalmist has 
wisely and beautifully said, “ It is good 
for me to have been in trouble, that 
I might know Tuy precepts.” Ad- 
versity was the bitter, every-day food of 
the good old man; yet to him it was 
of the divinest support ; for it enabled 
him to attain those things which are the 
most glorious of earthly possessions, 
undying hope, universal charity, inex- 
tinguishable love for God. Ministers 
of state, men in affluence, “ domina- 
tions, princedoms, powers,” pause ye 
in your career of earthly nothingness, 
and gaze and ponder over the dying 
scene, the last words, the expiring utter- 
ance of this glorious piece of mortality. 
Thus is it most simply described by 
his biographer :— 


*« After a residence of seventeen years 
in South Moulton Street, Blake removed 
(not in consequence, alas! of any increase 
of fortune,) to No. 3, Fountain Court, 
Strand. This was in the year 1823. 
Here he engraved by day, and saw vi- 
sions by night, a occasionally em- 
ployed himself in making inventions for 
Dante; and such was his application, 
that he designed in all one hundred and 
two, and engraved seven. It was pub- 
licly known that he was in a declining 
state of health ; that old age had come 
upon him, and that he was in want. 
Several friends, and artists among the 
number, aided him a little, in a delicate 
way, by purchasing his works, of which 
he had many copies. He sold many of 
his ‘ Songs of Innocence,” and also of 
“‘ Urizen ;” and he wrought incessantly 
upon what he counted his masterpiece, the 
«* Jerusalem,” tinting and adorning it, 
with the hope that his favourite would 
find a purchaser. No one, however, was 
found ready to lay out twenty-five guineas 
on a work which no one could have any 
hope of comprehending; and this dis- 
appointment sank to the old man’s heart. 
He had now reached his seventy-first 
year, and the strength of nature was fast 
yielding. Yet he was to the last cheer- 
ful and contented. ‘I glory,’ he said, 
‘in dying, and have no grief but in 
leaving you, Katherine; we have lived 
happy, and we have lived long; we have 
been ever together, but we shall be di- 
vided soon. Why should I fear death ? 
nor do I fear it. I have endeavoured to 
live as Christ commands, and have sought 
to worship God truly—in my own house, 
when I was not seen of men.’ He grew 


weaker and weaker —he could no longer: 


sit upright; and was laid in his bed, 
with no one to watch over him, save his 
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wife, who, feeble and old herself, re- 
quired help in such a touching duty.” 


We know not which extreme has the 
most brutalising effect upon the mind 
of man,—adversity or prosperity. God 
knows, as society is at present consti- 
tuted, prosperity brings little improve- 
ment! or should any fortuitous circum- 
stance induce serious reflection, it is 
considered as some pestilential air, or 
a locust swarm come to devour the 
fertility and fatness of the laughing 
fields of pleasure ; and artificial enjoy- 
ment is about as effective as falling 
snow upon a bed of waters — 


The snow that falls upon the river, 
One moment white—then gone for 
ever! 


But adversity has the same tendency 
as prosperity: it disturbs the serenity 
of the mind, and makes that which 
should be, as it were, a translucent 
lake, shewing the beautiful azure of the 
heavens, and every luxuriant bush and 
leaf that hangs enamoured over the 
banks, a epectacie of “dismal and foam 
ing brine!” Where, in this land, and 
among the great ones of her metro- 
politan Babel, shall we see a human 
being calm and undisturbed at the 
temptations of his prosperous circum- 
stances, as was the poor, bed-ridden, 
starving, aged, yet happy, William 
Blake, in his sorry crib and his wretched 
lodgement? or, like Abderahman the 
Moor, who, though successful, was yet 
humble in, spirit; though treated with 
cruelty by his foes, was yet merciful to 
them in their hour of affliction? The 
secret was this: he had himself felt in 
his heart the rankle of the barb of that 
very stern and immitigable affliction. 
Amidst all the enjoyments which sur- 
rounded him, he forgot not that man 
was mortal ; amidst all the pomp and 
pride of glorious sovereignty, he forgot 
not that mortality was frail and sinful : 
he kept his rank for the good of his 
people ; but he wished ever for a calmer 
and more quiet retreat, where man’s 
sinfulness should never meet his eye, 
where man’s ingratitude should never 
wound his heart; he wished for the 
wrareiva yey, the blessed retreat of 
childhood and innocence, where his 
parents had lavished on him all the rich 
affections of simple life, and where he 
had received, and with wondering eyes 
gazed on and considered, the first faint 
revealings of a world to come. He, 
too, was conscious that the earth was 
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not a fit habitation for his meditative 
spirit ; that his soul had been cast—a 
frail yet beautiful flower—amidst the 
weeds and thorns of an_ unsuitable 
career, where it wanted its fitting food, 
its essential sustenance. Hear his his- 
torian speak. Abderahman laid out at 
Cordoba “a pleasant garden, and there- 
in constructed a tower so that it might 
command the entire prospect, pre- 
senting right wondrous scenes. In the 
garden he planted a single palm-tree, 
which was then the only tree of the kind, 
and which is the parent of every palm- 
tree in Spain. Often did Abderahman 
repair to the summit of that tower, that 
he might gaze on that solitary palm-tree, 
which speedily grew up in beauty. Then 
did he become melancholy, and loved, 
in memory, to dwell on the happy 
scenes of his home ; and on one of these 
occasions he composed that address to 
his palm-tree, which has since been 
repeated by every one :— 

“ Fair palm-tree, thou also art a 
stranger here! The gentle airs of Al- 
garbe court and kiss thee. Thy roots 
are fixed in a fertile soil; thy head is 
erected towards heaven: but thou, too, 
wouldst shed tears of bitterness, if, like 
me, thou couldst look back! For thou 
feelest not, as I do, the calamities of 
fortune. I wept under the palms which 
the Forat waters, when my unhappy fate, 
and the cruelty of the Abasside, com- 
pelled me to forsake what I so dearly 
loved. The trees and the river have for- 
gotten my sorrows, and thou, my beloved 
country, retainest no remembrance of me! 
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But never shall J cease to lament for 
thee,’’”’* 


Let us now descend to the facts of 
Blake’s life. 

William Blake was the son of a 
hosier. What! do you start in wild 
amaze, my young limb of fashion and 
sentiment — my formless fly-blow of 
college education? Gape on, and stare 
with your ugly goggle eyes in open 
wonder. Ay, we repeat it, and repeat 
it with pride, William Blake was the 
son of a hosier—Robert Burns was an 
untutored clown—James Hogg was an 
uncouth shepherd boy—John Clare is a 
Northamptonshire peasant—John Wif- 
fen’s mother still keeps an ironmonger’s 
shop at Woburn; (Alaric Attila Watts, 
the sweet bard of several volumes, has 
married his beautiful and accomplished 
sister, Zillah Madonna, who is herself 
an exquisite writer in a superlative little 
Annual of her own editing)—and Allan 
Cunningham, the gentle, modest, un- 
assuming, eloquent, the praised of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the favourite of every 
body, was a common working mason 
at Dumfries! What, then, my young 
supercilious gentleman ?— why, you 
will be forgotten, even before you die 
your natural death: but they will exist, 
their spirits will walk abroad on the 
face of the earth, and hold communion 
with the sons of men, years — decads 
after their very bones have mouldered 
away in their coffins. Be absent for a 
month, but for one short little month, 
from your coteries, ruelles, and club- 


* The /Spanish of this passage is simple, yet moving in the extreme. The 
translation of the king’s address is by Mr. Southey. ‘‘ Esto afio mandé Abderahman 
labrar la Rusafa, construyé y renové la calzada antigua, y planté alli una huerta muy 
amena: edificé en ella una torre qui la descubria toda, y tenir maravillosas vistas, 
y en esta huerta planté una palma qui era entonces (nica, y de ella procedieron todas 


las qui hay en Espaiia. 


Cuentase qui desde la torre solia contemplar aquella palma 


el Rey Abderahman, la cual acrecentaba mas que templaba su melancolfa por los 
recuerdos, y memorias de su patria, y en estas ocasiones hubo de hacer aquellos versos 
suyos de la palma, qui andan en boca de todos. 


Ta tambien, insigne palma; eres aqui forastera, 

De Algarbe las dulces auras tu pompa halagan y lusan ; 

En fecundo suelo arraigas y al cielo tu cima elevas, 

Tristes lagrimas lloraras si cual yo senter pudieras : 

TG no sientes contratiempos como yo de suerte aviesa, 

A mi de pena y dolor, continuas lluvias me anegan ; 

Con mis lagrimas regué las palmas que el Forat riega ; 

Pero las palmas y el rio se olvidaron de mis penas, 

Cuando mis infaustos hados y de Alabas la fiereza 

Me forzaron 4 dijar del alma las dulces prendas : 

A ti de mi patria amada ningun ricuerdo te queda 

Pero yo triste no puedo dejar de llorar por ella.” 
Conpe’s Historia de la Dominacion de los Arahbes en Espaita, 
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houses, and your names are erased from 
the tablets of memory, as though those 
names, in lieu of such tablets, had been 
traced upon the sands of the sea-shore, 
where they might remain an instant, 
but the first faint breath 


Of wind and weather 
Would to the devil send — you and 
your names together. 


But for those others, those men who 
have been cast, like precious seed upon 
the bosom of the earth, and, having 
fallen on good ground, have sprung up 
in luxuriance, lifting their heads in 
lofty dignity to the skies, and spread- 
ing their wide branches into the air as 
shelter for the volant, bright-plumaged 
birds of heaven—for those men of 
genius, their names will be green in 
the memories of the virtuous, be- 
coming more and more dear as time 
rolls onward ; and the blessed effects of 
the example so excellently set by them 
will excite the emulation of the humble 
and the indigent, inducing them also 
to enter into the arena of the Olympian 
games of genius, and contest the prize 
with the better known and more cele- 
brated heirs of immortality. 

The following extract from Allan 
Cunningham’s biography will introduce 
the subject fully before the reader. 


“* He was the second son of James 
Blake and Catherine his wife, and born 
on the 28th of November, 1757, in 28, 
Broad Street, Carnaby Market, London. 
His father, a respectable hosier, caused 
him to be educated for his own business, 
but the love of art came early upon the 
boy: he neglected the figures of arith- 
metic for those of Raphael and Reynolds ; 
and his worthy parents often wondered 
how a child of theirs should have con- 
ceived a love for such unsubstantial 
vanities. The boy, it seems, was pri- 
vately encouraged by his mother. The 
love of designing and sketching grew 
upon him, and he desired anxiously to 
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‘ Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the east, 
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be an artist. His father began to be 
pleased with the notice which his son 
obtained —and to fancy that a painter's 
study might, after all, be a fitter place 
than a hosier’s shop for one who drew 
designs on the backs of all the shop-bills, 
and made sketches on the counter. He 
consulted an eminent artist, who asked 
so large a sum for instructicn, that the 
prudent shopkeeper hesitated, and young 
Blake declared he would prefer being an 
engraver—a profession which would bring 
bread at least, and through which he 
would be connected with painting. It 
was indeed time to dispose of him. In 
addition to his attachment to art, he had 
displayed poetic symptoms—scraps of 
paper and the blank leaves of books were 
found covered with groups and stanzas. 
When his father saw sketches at the top 
of the sheet, and verses at the bottom, he 
took him away to Basire, the engraver, 
in Green Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and bound him apprentice for seven years. 
He was then fourteen years old. 

“ It is told of Blake, that at ten years 
of age he became an artist, and at twelve 
a poet. Of his boyish pencilings I can 
find no traces; but of his early inter- 
course with the Muse the proof ‘lies be- 
fore me in seventy pages of verse, writ- 
ten, he says, between his twelfth and his 
twentieth year, and published, by the 
advice of friends, when he was thirty. 
There are songs, ballads, and a dramatic 
poem ; rude sometimes and unmelodious, 
but full of fine thought and deep and 
peculiar feeling. To those who love 
poetry for the music of its bells, these 
seventy pages will sound harsh and dis- 
sonant; but by others they will be more 
kindly looked upon. John Flaxman, a 
judge in all things of a poetic nature, 
was so touched with many passages, that 
he not only counselled their publication, 
but joined with a gentleman of the name 
of Matthews in the expense, and pre- 
sented the printed sheets to the artist to 
dispose of for his own advantage. One 
of these productions is an address to the 
Muses—a common theme, but sung in 
no common manner. 






The chambers of the sun, that now 


From ancient melody have ceas’d ; 


‘ Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 


Or the blue regions of the air, 


Where the melodious winds have 


‘ Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 


birth ; 





Wandering in many a coral grove, 


Fair Nine! forsaking poesie ; 
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‘ How have ye left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you ;— 
The languid strings now scarcely move, 
The sound is forced —the notes are few.’ 








“‘ The little poem called ‘ The Tiger’ has been admired for the force and vigour 
of its thoughts by poets of high name. Many could weave smoother lines—few 
could stamp such living images : — 


‘ Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forest of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


‘ In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fervour of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire— 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


* And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


* What the hammer! what the chain! 
Formed thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil! What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 


‘ When the stars threw down their spheres, 
And sprinkled heaven with shining tears, 
Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee ?” 


“In the dramatic poem of ‘ King Edward the Third’ there are many nervous 
lines, and even whole passages of high merit. The structure of the verse is often 
defective, and the arrangement inharmonious ; but before the ear is thoroughly 
offended, it is soothed by some touch of deep melody and poetic thought. The 
princes and earls of England are conferring together on the eve of the battle of 
Cressy —the Black Prince takes Chandos aside, and says— 


em ene eS | 


* Now we’re alone, John Chandos, I’ll unburden 
And breathe my hopes into the burning air— 
Where thousand deaths are posting up and down, 
Commissioned to this fatal field of Cressy : 
Methinks I see them arm my gallant soldiers, 
And gird the sword upon each thigh, and fit 
The shining helm, and string each stubborn bow, 
And dancing to the neighing of the steeds ;— 
Methinks the shout begins—the battle burns ;— 
Methinks I see them perch on English crests, 
And breathe the wild flame of fierce war upon 

\ The thronged enemy !’ 


‘“« In the same high poetic spirit Sir Walter Manny converses with a genuine old 
English warrior, Sir Thomas Dagworth :— 


‘ O, Dagworth !—France is sick !—the very sky, 
Though sunshine light, it seems to me as pale 
As is the fainting man on his death-bed, 
Whose face is shewn by light of one weak taper— 
It makes me sad and sick unto the heart ; 
Thousands must fall to-day.’ 


‘«« Sir Thomas answers — 


‘ Thousands of souls must leave this prison-house, 
To be exalted to those heavenly fields 
Where songs of triumph, psalms of victory, 
Where peace, and joy, and love, and calm content, 
Sit singing on the azure clouds, and strew 
The flowers of heaven upon the banquet table. 
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Bind ardent hope upon your feet, like shoes, 
And put the robe of preparation on. 

The table, it is spread in shining heaven. 

Let those who fight, fight in good steadfastness ; 
And those who fall shall rise in victory.’ 


“««T might transcribe from these modest 
aud unnoticed pages many such passages. 
It would be unfair not to mention that 
the same volume contains some wild and 
incoherent prose, in which we may trace 
more than the dawning of those strange, 
mystical, and mysterious fancies on which 
he subsequently misemployed his pencil. 
There is much that is weak, and some- 
thing that is strong, and a great deal that 
is wild and mad, and all so strangely 
mingled, that no meaning can be assigned 
to it: it seems like a lamentation over 
the disasters which came on England 
during the reign of King John. 

“‘ Though Blake lost himself a little 
in the enchanted region of song, he seems 
not to have neglected to make himself 
master of the graver, or to have forgotten 
his love of designs and sketches. He 
was a dutiful servant to Basire, and he 
studied occasionally under Flaxman and 
Fuseli; but it was his chief delight to 
retire to the solitude of his chamber, and 
there make drawings, and illustrate these 
with verses, to be hung up together in 
his mother’s chamber. He was always 
at work ; he called amusement idleness, 
sight-seeing vanity, and money-making 
the ruin of all high aspirations. ‘ Were 
I to love money,’ he said, ‘I should lose 
all power of thought; desire of gain 
deadens the genius of man. I might 
roll in wealth, and ride in a golden 


chariot, were I to listen to the voice of 
parsimony. My business is not to gather 
gold, but to make glorious shapes, ex- 
pressing godlike sentiments.’ The day 
was given to the graver, by which he 
earned enough to maintain himself re- 
spectably ; and he bestowed his evenings 
upon painting and poetry, and inter- 
twined these so closely in his composi- 
tions, that they cannot well be sepa- 
rated.” 

And this was the boy whom Fortune 
had bound down to daily toil for the 
supply of the daily necessaries of life. 
Alas! for her crocketty caprices and 
her wanton favours! While some long- 
eared lordling is lolloping his asinine 
length upon his sofa, complaining of 
the difficulty he has in killing that 
worst of enemies, Time ; talking of the 
past Melton sports, or the forthcoming 
Newmarket meeting ; boasting of how 
well his French artiste manages the 
batterie de cuisine to cram his deep and 
unfathomable paunch with poisons 
worse than Colchic drugs, or squander- 
ing his thousands upon the pirouetting 
mademoiselles of a licentious Opera 
house—the poor children of misery 
and misfortune, such as Heyne, Vi- 
talis,* Blake, lie in their ricketty gar- 
rets, have not wherewithal to warm 





* The story of Heyne is, probably, sufficiently known ; but respecting Vitalis, 


perhaps the information is not so general. 


Certainly it is not, save amongst 









































































students of Swedish literature, or readers of the Foreign Review, wherein is the only 
account of the birth and calamitous life of this ill-fated poet, so early doomed to the 
tenancy of the grave. Our own Henry Kirke White is but a feeble, insignificant 
shadow of what young Vitalis became ; though, it must be acknowledged, that the 
former died much younger than the latter, who lived to complete his thirty-fourth 
year. Perhaps the following extract may be valuable, being placed in juxta-position 
to this our notice of William Blake :— 


“« The restlessness of his ( Vitalis) temper, the constant struggle of a gigantic mind 

with a weak and feeble frame — y 
‘ A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay’—- ~ 

his eager longing for the liberation of the spirit from the trammels of earthly cares 
and sufferings, all became for him the springs of lofty lyrical effusion. The character 
of lyrical poetry is subjective within the breast of the poet, and expanding the 
world of sentiment, feeling, and ideas. The lyrical poet stands in no need of history 
or of practical life in order to produce effect ; he draws from his own sources, is 
the creator of his own world. He abandons not the recesses of contemplation in order 
to celebrate what he sees and experiences without—he rather draws the visible objects 
of external life within the sphere of his internal world. He sings not of others, but 
of himself. The following delineation of the character of Vitalis, by an abler hand 
than ours, may serve to corroborate the view which we have taken of him. Geijer 
says :—‘ Earnestness, honesty, purity, were the ever harmonious tones of his cha- 
racter, which, in other respects, appeared, and undoubtedly was, a composition of 
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their frosty blood into a wholesome 
circulation, save the agonising pangs of 
disappointment shooting with electric 
rapidity along their veins and sinews, 
and burning with the woful flame of 
consuming fire. And yet the crumbs 
which fell from the very servants’ table 
of the above-named “ daudator temporis 
acti” at hunts, coulisse-intrigues, and 
green-rooms, racing grounds and platter- 
and-dish dalliance, would have been 
ample for'the food of those wretched and 
starving sons of genius, and sent them 
in gladness of heart, and with a fervent 
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blessing on their lips, to pursue the 
stony path that leads to the temple 
of renown, where that soul only 


«« Shall enter, which hath earned 
The privilege by virtue !” 


Vitalis, however, was a man of stern- 
er, ruder materials, than our William 
Blake; the misery of life could not 
bend into submission his too stubborn 
heart, but its strings burst in twain 
even with the very effort of resistance. 
William Blake had a calmer, quieter, 
more gentle, tractable spirit, and he 








contrasts. As his physical frame was a contrast to his strength of mind, so his 
mind, in many respects, was its own contrast, displaying, both together and alter- 
nately, weakness and strength, softness and severity, humility and pride, candour 
and suspicion, mirth and sadness, childish whims and manly reason. The con- 
stituents of the man were also those of the poet, and both of these wanted a higher 
harmony. Suffering, cares, and penury, also, too often seized upon that wondrous 
soul-music of which the purified tones now belong to more exalted spheres. The 
language of Vitalis is the image of a spirit striving to gain its due expression—at 
times harsh, torpid, rough, and wearying— at others pure and delightful: it is not a 
stream conducted by an easy art to reflect all flowers on its way: it is rather a metal, 
fused by the internal fire, and thus cast in unbroken and sounding forms.’ 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


** At morning I stood on the mountain’s brow, 

In its May-wreath crown’d, and there 

Saw day-rise in gold and in purple glow, 
And I cried —‘ Oh Life, how fair!’ 

As the birds in the bowers their lay began, 
When the dawning time was nigh, 

So wakened for song in the breast of man 
A passion heroic and high. 


My spirit then felt the longing to soar 
From home afar in its flight, 

To roam, like the Sun, still from shore to shore, 
A creator of flowers and light. 


At even I stood on the mountain’s brow, 
And, wrapt in devotion and prayer, 
Saw night-rise in silver and purple glow, 
And I cried —Oh Death, how fair!’ 


And when that the soft evening wind, so meek, 
With its balmy breathing came, 

It seemed as though Nature then kiss’d my cheek 
And tenderly sighed my name ! 


I saw the vast Heaven encompassing all, 
Like children, the stars to her came ; 

The exploits of Man then seemed to me small — 
Nought great save the Infinite’s Name. 


Ah, how unheeded, all charms which invest 
The joys and the hopes that men prize, 

While th’ eternal thoughts in the Poet's breast, 
Like stars in the Heavens arise ! 


‘* Poor Vitalis! thy longing was soon gratified, and thy impatient spirit freed 
from its prison of mortality. Now are known to thee the manifold and mysterious 
meanings of thy worshipped Nature :—the smiling loveliness of fields and flowers ; 
the awful silence of the forest ; the unfathomable depth of lakes and seas—all— 
all are explained to thee in the clear light of Wisdom and of Love.” 
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lived onward to a ripe old age, a happy, 
cheerful man, though one engaged in 
daily struggles with poverty. Both 
wanted in early life the one thing 
essential to every individual, of what- 
ever nature or degree of intellect,—a 
kind, compassioning adviser ;—a true 
friend ;—one who would have chided 
gently and encouraged much: who 
would have listened to the tale of 
sorrow: not checked by coldness or 
sarcasm the tear struggling for a pas- 
sage through the lowered fringes of 
the strained, blood-shot eye: and with 
quiet movement and soothing speech 
taught the young gladiators with self, 
how to struggle with error: instructed 
these inexperienced mariners how to 
trim their vessels, avoiding all the 
shoals and quicksands of a_ siren- 
thronged world: how to repair into 
the tranquil haven, how to produce 
their freight, and deal in an advan- 
tageous traftic with the inhabitants 
on shore, thereby gaining uncountable 
riches ! 

We were once speaking with an ac- 
quaintance respecting Vitalis, and we 
urged our opinion that Vitalis died 
in consequence of his sheer ignorance 
of the world; for had he known the 
world better, he would have better 
learnt to accommodate himself to its 
common ways. but our acquaintance 
thought differently; expressing himself 
in the highest terms of praise of the 
poet who chese to retire into inde- 
pendent beggary, rather than receive a 
small pension from the heir-apparent 
of Sweden, while studying at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. The consequence 
was, that Vitalis threw himself into the 
arms of penury, and that penury cor- 
roded his life-blood, like slow, cunning, 
and subtle poison. But this very act 
shewed that poor Vitalis carried in his 
breast a small portion of the leaven of 
human weakness. When was it given 
to humanity to be perfect in all things? 
Had Vitalis possessed a better know- 
ledge of the world, he would, doubt- 
lessly, have acted otherwise : had he 
possessed, as a counsellor, another Ar- 
chivarius Lindhorst, his name would 
not now, perhaps, be found upon a 
tomb-stone, for true and virtuous hearts 
to weep over; but would have been as 
a star dominant in the galaxy of the 
illustrious on earth, that humbler 
men might bask in the rays of its all- 
glorious light, praying for the continu- 
anee of its benignant influence. But, 
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in want of this counsellor, Vitalis was 
left unacquainted with the sinuous 
ways of this turmoiling world, and he 
shut himself up in a circumscribed 
valley and a rugged cave of his own,— 
where he communed with Poetry and 
Despair, until at length they tore out 
his entrails, and feasted, in laughter, on 
his mangled limbs. What good reason 
had Vitalis for refusing the kindness of 
his sovereign’s son? A mere appre- 
hension that he might be conceived a 
court pensioner! What if he had been 
so noted down in the opinions of all 
men? Is a truly virtuous Prince amongst 
those Utopian formations, thought of, 
dreamed of, but never seen! If so, 
the human race is stultified in placing 
government in the hands of individuals 
who would be, by the inscrutable will of 
Providence, a race more akin to the 
beasts of the field than to man, made 
erect, and after the image of his Maker. 
But the consciousness of his own ex- 
istence, his own sense of virtue, must 
have given a contradiction to this sup- 
position of Vitalis. Did not Shakespeare 
partake of assistance from a friend ? 
Did not Spenser receive a portion of 
public money? Did not Schiller and 
Hoffman eat of the bounty of a pa- 
tron? Has not Gothe been long in- 
debted to the good Duke of Weimar? 
Does not Bowles stand obliged to the 
patron of the advowson of Bremhill? 
Is not William Wordsworth in the pay 
of government; and Robert Southey 
Poet Laureate of England? And is 
virtue incompatible with the trust of 
offices ‘and the receipt of favours? If 
so, where are the miserable wretches 
who so far degrade human nature by 
their base venality? Drag them into 
punishment ; for it were good for them 
that a millstone were about their necks, 
and they were cast into the sea! But 
let Humanity lift up its desponding 
head ; virtue is not incompatible with 
our nature. He who, taking his place 
amongst his fellow-creatures, fulfils, 
amidst the temptations and trying 
circumstances of life, his duty to his 
neighbour, is, indeed, as far as man is 
concerned, 
“ The happy warrior, this is he 


Whom every man in arms should wish 
to be!” 


But Vitalis would have had it other- 
wise : he was tutor in a family of con- 
soling friends during the period of his 
last illness; they paid him every pos- 
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sible attention ; but the unbending soul 
of the poet could not brook this con- 
sideration, and he went into an hos- 
pital, and died! Did we not know 
it were otherwise, we should ask, was 
there the true milk of human kindness 
in the bosom of this man? Had his 
heart ever overflowed with the sweet 
waters of gratitude? By what right 
did he assume to be a dispenser of 
favours, if he spurned a proffered kind- 
ness? Is not human existence carried 
onward by the laws of mutuality? Is 
not a man a gregarious animal ? and if 
so, was it intended that he should ap- 
proach his neighbour, and, taking his 
stand, should gaze at him in proud in- 
dependence ; or is it not in his mortal 
destiny that he should assist and be 
assisted in turn? Is it not in the 
order of his earthly existence that he 
should be a cenobite, and not an 
ascetic? And yet Vitalis—poor, mis- 
guided, unhappy, virtuous Vitalis — 
wished, in his own person, to coun- 
teract the pre-ordained operations of 
nature! Did we not know the man’s 
character thoroughly, we should have 
concluded that his actions emanated 
from pride and stubbornness; and 
these qualities are not predicates of 
the possession of all-soaring genius! 
The earth is the fitting habitation of 
the two monsters, pride and stubborn- 
ness; the angel form of all-soaring 
genius is under perpetual effort to 
mount upwards, to regain and walk 
upon the golden pavements of its own 
paternal mansion in the skies. Had 
Vitalis known the world, he would 
have been conscious that life required 
active duties; that existence must be 
supported by the never-ceasing labour 
of the hands. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” was God’s 
primeval curse on man ; it behoves not 
man, therefore, to sit down in indolence, 
expecting a pitying Providence to send 
him food, miraculously, by the ravens 
of Elijah the prophet! Yet when we 
contemplate the life and death of this 
younger prophet, this true genius and 
son of song, we could weep, for very 
sorrow, in bitterness of heart. A lit- 
tle would have saved him; an early 
counsellor, a calm, prudent, guiding, 
and loving friend would have extri- 
cated him from all danger, supported 
his tender footsteps over the burning 
marl of mortal life, until he had 
gained strength, and been able to 
walk abroad in the fulness and ripened 
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energy of manhood. The secrets of 
existence, however, are dark —dark 
and unfathomable ; yet the lives of 
Vitalis and Blake proclaim this mani- 
fest moral: ‘* Youth, arise, and be 
a-doing in the path marked out for thy 
career of life by the omniscient and 
omnipotent Taskmaster in heaven!” 
Enough of this; Allan Cunningham 
next comes to speak of Blake’s mar- 
riage. The process of love-making and 
pairing was characteristic of the man. 


“When he was six-and-twenty years 
old, he married Katharine Boutcher, a 
young woman of humble connexions,— 
the dark-eyed Kate of several of his 
lyric poems. She lived near his father’s 
house, and was noticed by Blake for the 
whiteness of her hand, the brightness of 
her eyes, and a slim and handsome shape, 
corresponding with his own notions of 
sylphs and naiads. As he was an original 
in all things, it would have been out of 
character to fall in love like an ordinary 
mortal: he was describing, one evening, 
in company, the pains he had suffered 
from some capricious lady or another, 
when Katherine Boutcher said, ‘1 pity 
you from my heart.’ ‘ Do you pity me?’ 
said Blake, ‘ then I love you for that.’ 
‘ And I love you,’ said the frank-hearted 
lass ; and so the courtship began. He 
tried how well she looked in a drawing, 
then how her charms became verse ; and 
finding moreover that she had good do- 
mestic qualities, he married her. They 
lived together long and happily. 

** She seemed to have been created on 
purpose for Blake ; she believed him to 
be the finest genius on earth; she be- 
lieved in his verse ; she believed in his 
designs ; and to the wildest flights of his 
imagination she bowed the knee, and 
was a worshipper. She set his house in 
good order, prepared his frugal meal, 
learned to think as he thought, and, in- 
dulging him in his harmless absurdities, 
became, as it were, bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh. She learned —what a 
young and handsome woman is seldom 
apt to learn—to despise gaudy dresses, 
costly meals, pleasant company, and 
agreeable invitations ; she found out the 
way of being happy at home, living on 
the simplest of food, and contented in 
the homeliest of clothing. It was no 
ordinary mind which could do all this ; 
and she whom Blake emphatically called 
his ‘ beloved,’ was no ordinary woman. 
She wrought off in the press the impres- 
sions of his plates; she coloured them 
with a light and neat hand; made draw- 
ings much in the spirit of her husband’s 
compositions ; and almost rivalled him 
in all things save in the power which 
he possessed of seeing visions of any 
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individual, living or dead, whenever he 
chose to see them. 

‘* His marriage, I have heard, was 
not agreeable to his father ; and he then 
left his roof, and resided with his wife in 
Green Street, Leicester Fields. He re- 
turned to Broad Street on the death of 
his father,—a devout man, and an honest 
shopkeeper of fifty years’ standing,—took 
a first floor and a shop, and in company 
with one Parker, who had been his fel- 
low-apprentice, ‘commenced printseller. 
His wife attended to the business, and 
Blake continued to engrave, and took 


Robert, his favourite brother, for a 
pupil. This speculation did not suc- 
ceed ; his brother, too, sickened and 


died ; he had a dispute with Parker; the 
shop was extinguished ; and he removed 
to 28, Poland Street. Here he com- 
menced that series of works which give 
him a right to be numbered among the 
men of genius of his country. In 
sketching designs, engraving plates, 
writing songs, and composing music, 
he employed his time, with his wife 
sitting at his side encouraging him’ in 
all his undertakings. As he drew the 
figure, he meditated the song which 
was to accompany it; and the music to 
which the verse was to be sung was the 
offspring, too, of the same moment. Of 
his music there are no specimens: he 
wanted the art of noting it down ; if it 
équalled many of his drawings, and some 
of his songs, we have lost melodies of 
real value. 

«* The first fruits were the ‘Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,’ a work ori- 
ginal and natural, and of high merit, 
both in poetry and in painting. It con- 
sists of some sixty-five or seventy scenes, 
presenting images of youth and manhood 
—of domestic sadness and fireside joy— 
of the gaiety, and innocence, and happi- 
ness of childhood. Every scene has its 
poetical accompaniment, curiously inter- 
woven with the group or the landscape, 
and forming, from the beauty of the 
colour and the prettiness of the pen- 
ciling, a very fair picture of itself. 
Those designs are, in general, highly 
poetical ; more allied, however, to hea- 
ven than to earth,—a kind of spiritual 
abstractions, and indicating a_ better 
world and fuller happiness than mor- 
tals enjoy. The picture of Innocence 
is introduced with the following sweet 
verses :— 


' Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me— 


‘ Pipe a song about a lamb ; 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
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Piper, pipe that song again ; 
So I piped,—he wept to hear. 


‘ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read ;— 
So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed ; 


* And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.’ 


In a higher and better spirit he 
wrought with his pencil. But then he 
imagined himself under spiritual influ- 
ences ; he saw the forms and listened to 
the voices of the worthies of other days ; 
the past and the future were before him, 
and he heard, in imagination, even that 
awful voice which called on Adam 
amongst the trees of the garden. In 
this kind of dreaming abstraction he 
lived much of his life; all his works 
are stamped with it; and though they 
owe much of their mysticism and ob- 
scurity to the circumstance, there can be 
no doubt that they also owe to it much 
of their singular loveliness and beauty, 
It was wonderful that he could thus, 
month after month, and year after year, 
lay down his graver after it had won 
him his daily wages, and retire from 
the battle for bread, to disport his fancy 
amid scenes of more than earthly splen- 
dour, and creatures pure as unfallen dew. 

** In this lay the weakness and the 
strength of Blake; and those who desire 
to feel the character of his compositions 
must be familiar with his history and 
the peculiarities of his mind. He was 
by nature a poet, a dreamer, and an 
enthusiast. The eminence which it had 
been the first ambition of his youth to 
climb was visible before him, and he 
saw on its ascent or on its summit those 
who had started earlier in the race of 
fame. He felt conscious of his own 
merit, but was not aware of the thousand 
obstacles which were ready to interpose. 
He thought that he had but to sing 
songs and draw designs, and become 
great and famous. The crosses which 
genius is heir to had been wholly un- 
toreseen, and they befell him early ; he 
wanted the skill of hand, and fine tact 
of fancy and taste, to impress upon the 
offspring of his thoughts that popular 
shape which gives such productions 
immediate circulation. His works were 
locked coldly on by the world, and were 
only esteemed by men of poetic minds, 
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or those who were fond of things out of 
the common way. He earned a little 
fame, but no. money, by these specula- 
tions, and had to depend for bread on 
the labours of the graver. 

« All this neither crushed his -spirit 
nor induced him to work more in the 
way of the world, but it had a visible 
influence upon his mind; he became 
more seriously thoughtful, avoided the 
company of men, and lived in the man- 
ner of a hermit, in that vast wilderness, 
London. Necessity made him frugal, 
and honesty and independence prescribed 
plain clothes, homely fare, and a cheap 
habitation. He was thus compelled, 
more than ever, to retire to worlds of 
his own creating, and seek solace in 
visions of paradise for the joys which 
the earth denied him. By frequent in- 
dulgence in these imaginings, he gra- 
dually began to believe in the reality of 
what dreaming fancy painted; the pic- 
tured forms which swarmed before his 
eyes assumed, in his apprehension, the 
stability of positive revelations ; and he 
mistook the vivid figures, which his 
professional imagination shaped, for the 
poets, and heroes, and princes of old. 
Amongst his friends he at length ven- 
tured to intimate, that the designs on 
which he was engaged were not from 
his own mind, but copied from grand 
works revealed to him in visions; and 
those who believed that, would readily 
lend an ear to the assurance that he was 
commanded to execute his performances 
by a celestial tongue ! 

'“ Of these imaginary visitations he 
made good use, when he invented his 
truly original and beautiful mode of 
engraving and tinting his plates. He 
had made the sixty-five designs of his 
Days of Innocence, and was meditating, 
he said, on the best means of multiply- 
ing their resemblance in form and in 
hue ; he felt sorely perplexed. At last 
he was made aware that the spirit of his 
favourite brother Robert was in the room, 
and to this celestial visitor he applied for 
ceunsel., The spirit advised him at once: 
‘ Write,’ he said, ‘ the poetry, and draw 
the designs upon the copper with a cer- 
tain liquid (which he named, and which 
Blake ever kept a secret) ; then cut the 
plain parts of the plate down with aqua- 
fortis, and this will give the whole, both 
poetry and figures, in the manner of a 
stereotype.’ The plan recommended by 
this gracious spirit was adopted, the 
plates were engraved, and the work 
printed off. The artist then added a 
peculiar beauty of his own: he tinted 
both the figures and the verse with a 
variety of colours, amongst which, while 
yellow prevails, the whole has a rich 
and lustrous beauty, to which 1 know 
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little that can be compared. .The size of 
these prints.is four inches and a half 
high by three inches wide. The original 
genius of Blake was always confined, 
through poverty, to small dimensions. 
Sixty-five plates of copper were an object, 
to him who had little money. The Gates 
of Paradise, a work of sixteen designs, 
and those exceedingly small, was his 
next undertaking, ‘The meaning of the 
artist is not a little obscure ; it seems to 
have been his object to represent the 
innocence, the happiness, and the up- 
ward aspirations of man. They bespeak 
one intimately acquainted with the looks 
and the feelings of children. Over them 
there is shed a kind of mysterious halo, 
which raises feelings of devotion. The 
‘Songs of Innocence’ and the ‘ Gates of 
Paradise’ became popular among the 
collectors of prints. To the sketch-book 
and the cabinet the works of Blake are 
unfortunately confined. 

“« If there be mystery in the meaning 
of the ‘ Gates of Paradise,’ his succeed- 
ing performance, by name ‘ Urizen,’ has 
the merit or the fault of surpassing all 
human comprehension. The spirit which 
dictated this strange work was undoubt- 
edly a dark one, nor does the strange 
kind of prose which is intermingled with 
the figures serve to enlighten us. There 
are, in all, twenty-seven designs, repre- 
senting beings human, demoniac, and 
divine, in situations of pain, and sorrow, 
and suffering. One character, evidently 
an evil spirit, appears in most of the 
plates ; the horrors of hell, and the 
terrors of darkness and divine. wrath, 
seem his sole portion. He swims in 
gulfs of fire, descends in cataracts of 
flame, holds combats with scaly ser- 
pents, or writhes in anguish without any 
visible cause. One of his exploits is to 
chase a female soul through a narrow 
gate, and hurl her headlong down into 
a darksome pit. The wild verses which 
are scattered here and there talk of the 
sons and the daughters of Urizen. He 
seems to have extracted these twenty- 
seven scenes out of many visions : what 
he meant by them, even his wife declared 
she could not tell, though she was sure 
they had a meaning, and a fine one, 
Something like the fall of Lucifer and 
the creation of man is dimly visible in 
this extravagant work ; it is not a little 
fearful to look upon; a powerful, dark, 
terrible, though undefined and indescrib- 
able impression is left on the mind,—and 
it is in no haste to be gone. The size of 
the designs is four inches by six; they 
bear date, ‘Lambeth, 1794.’ He had 
left Poland Street, and was. residing in 
Hercules Buildings,” 


The singularity of the man attracted 
public attention; yet he never had a 
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companion, save one person, well 
enough known for his eccentricity. 
This eccentricity, however, we have 
the very best reason in the world for 
knowing, was assumed for the purpose 
of getting a name, in which he has 
partially succeeded, and has thereby 
put certain golden guineas into his 
pockets by the exercise of his pro- 
fession. But this individual had not 
that transcendental perception into the 
supernatural, which would have given 
him the privilege of claiming kin and 
brotherhood with Blake. One was 
the genuine, true, and all-convinced 
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mystic; the other was like the super- 
ficial tyro, waiting by his master to 
hear his words of wisdom, to note down 
the words explanatory of the esoteric 
doctrines of what he, in his ignorance, 
thought to be mere craft, that so he 
might, himself, be enabled to gather the 
“ pence current of the realm” by setting 
up as judicial astrologer, drawing fools 
about him to hear his rigmarole incom- 
prehensible nonsense ; and, in fact, to 
sell his own paintings, whilst be ap- 
peared to calculate with the utmost 
gravity, 


“ The hidden fates 
Of monkeys, puppy-dogs, and cats : 
Of running nags, and fighting cocks, 
Of love, and trade, and law-suit knocks : 
Or task the measure of the lives 
Of fathers, mothers, husbands, wives ; 
Make opposition, trine, and quartile, 
Tell who is barren, and who fertile !” 


By this jugglery, the artist in question 
has brought customers to his shop. If 
he made his calculations in jest, or for 
the sake of laughter, we should be well 
enough pleased; and let him practise 
on his tricks to the end of time, without 
any reprehension on our part. But 
when he does it seriously, and attempts 
to impose upon people, many of whom 
are women (they always are the prin- 
cipal listeners to such trash and non- 
sense), then certainly the word of indig- 
nation should be levelled at the vaga- 
bond’s head. In his idle gabble, he 
makes “ guilty of our disasters the sun, 
moon, and stars,—as if we were vil- 
lains on necessity; fools by heavenly 
compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treacherous,by spherical predominance ; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by 
inforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence; and all that we are evil by a 
divine thrusting on!” This man, there- 
fore, is a buffoon and knave, “ not by 
spherical predominance,” but by arti- 
fice, that he may put money in his 
purse, and get rich. 

But it was otherwise with poor 
William Blake. That he was no 
knave, will appear from the following 
anecdote, which must bring us to a 
conclusion directly the contrary of 
what it appears likely to induce. In 
other men, this conduct manifested on 
Blake’s part would have proved the 
existence of a mendacious spirit. 

“If the tranquillity of Blake's life was 
a little disturbed by the dispute about 


the twelve ‘ Inventions,’ it was com- 
pletely shaken by the controversy which 
now arose between him and Cromeck 
respecting his Canterbury Pilgrimage. 
That two artists at one and the same 
time should choose the same subject for 
the pencil seems scarcely credible, espe- 
cially when such subject was not of a 
temporary interest. The coincidence 
here was so close, that Blake accused 
Stothard of obtaining knowledge of his 
design through Cromeck,—while Stot- 
hard, with equal warmth, asserted that 
Blake had commenced his picture in 
rivalry of himself. Blake declared that 
Cromeck had actually commissioned him 
to paint the Pilgrimage before Stothard 
thought of his; to which Cromeck re- 
plied, that the order had been given in 
a vision, for he never gave it. Stothard, 
a man as little likely to be led aside from 
truth by love of gain as by visions, added 
to Cromeck’s denial the startling testi- 
mony that Blake visited him during the 
early progress of his picture, and ex- 
pressed his approbation of it in such 
terms, that he proposed to introduce 
Blake’s portrait in the procession as a 
mark of esteem. It is probable that 
Blake obeyed some imaginary revelation 
in this matter, and mistook it for the 
order of an earthly employer; but whe- 
ther commissioned by a vision, or by 
mortal lips, his Canterbury Pilgrimage 


made its appearance in an exhibition of 


his principal works in the house of his 
brother, in Broad-street, during the sum- 
mer of 1809.” 

Now, no man in his mortal senses 
would have asserted what Blake is 
described to have done, without a 
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conviction that the assertion was 
founded on truth. But it was wholly 
false, and yet Blake kept on persisting 
in its correctness, though accumulated 
evidence from almost every quarter of 
the town could be, and was, imme- 
diately brought forward to prove its 
nothingness. If Blake had been really 
an impostor, he would have calculated 
the chances of detection. This he 
never seems to have done: by no pro- 
cess of prudent conduct would a man 
deliberately write himself down a liar, 
when exposure was easy and certain. 
What shall we say, then, in Blake’s 
extenuation? Simply this, that by 
severe abstraction, Blake’s brain be- 
came fevered: he mistook the dreams 
of fancy for reality. Poor, unfortunate, 
ill-fated son of genius ! 

Therein lies the whole mystery of 
the man’s existence; and the mystery 
yields and is unravelled by the slightest 
investigation. Had Blake been perfect 
in mind, as he was in body (which 
combination alone makes the first-rate 
character), it had been well for him: 
had he been an educated man, and a 
man of the world, it had been well for 
him: had he been the pupil or the 
friend of a strong-minded, well-edu- 
cated man, and a man of the world, it 
had been well for him. But he was 
deticient in all these necessaries for the 
voyage of life. The world’s neglect, 
the want of a friend, turned him to 
abstract speculations. Had vigour of 
mind then, as it were by some sudden 
revelation, come upon him, the milk 
of human love around his heart would 
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have been curdled from disgust to gall 
and bitterness ; and the young artist 
would have become an inveterate, irre- 
coverable sceptic. But blindness of 
faith is the usual comforter of weak 
minds in affliction: the poor youth, 
rejected of men, turned his thoughts 
and devotion from wordly concerns to 


.the worship of his Maker; and, well 


aware of the all-lovingness of God, 
and, in his frenzied adoration, for- 
getting the weakness of mortal flesh, 
he imagined that his bruised and 
broken soul had found refuge in the 
bosom of the One True and Universal 
Friend. Then was his spirit, indeed, 
regenerated, and with mortal utter- 
ance it spoke of the immortal wonders 
of another and a better world. To 
such a pass did the world’s neglect, 
and the victory of disappointment, 
bring this man, the whiteness of whose 
soul was as immaculate as new-fallen 
snow upon mountain-tops. Thus 
very excess of virtue became in him 
an evil; yet he proceeded in his fatal 
error:—for how were it otherwise? 
William Blake had, for the voyage of 
life, neither Compass nor Ballast: he 
had, for the trials of life, neither Friend 
nor Adviser! Nevertheless was the suf- 
fering transcendentalist happy, gay, and 
unsubdued, even to the last, by the cares 
of this world of grief. His mind was 
constantly active —not a brook or a 
stone—not a leaf, a flitting shadow, or 
a gleam of sunshine, but carried to his 
head a silent, and consolatory meaning. 
How well do Burton’s lines apply to 
him! 


‘* When to myself I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen ; 
A thousand pleasures do me bless, 
And crown my soul with happiness : 
All my joys besides are folly, 
None so sweet as melancholy. 


7 + 


t * 


‘* Methinks I hear, methinks I see, 
Sweet music, wondrous melody ; 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 
Here now, then there, the world is mine ; 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate’er is lovely or divine : 
All other joys to this are folly, 
None so sweet as melancholy.” 


Stronger beings than Blake have 
believed in the supernatural. John- 
son’s theory has been put into the 





mouth of the sage Imlac, and is suffi- 
ciently known. What man that exists 


but has in his mind a faint adumbra- 
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tion of supernatural agency? This is 
the constant accompaniment of cone 
science; and so long as that monitor 
shall be active in the breast of man, so 
long will the sense of supernatural 
agency remain with him. But thougha 
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sense of the supernatural accompanies 
conscience, springing from the perpe- 
tration of evil ; yet is it also the associate 
of Love for the purposes of good, as was 
the case with William Blake. Thus was 
it with Max. in Schiller’s Wallenstein. 


** O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! Tis not merely 
The human being’s Pripr that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon ‘that truth, we live to learn. 
For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place : 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring 
Or chasms and wat’ ry depths ; all these har ive vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 


But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 


With man as with their friend ; 


and to the lover 


Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 


Shoot influence down ; 


and even at this day 


"Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair !” 


Blake, it appears, published a cata- 
logue of his pictures, in which he set 
forth the principles of his art according 
to his conception. ll this is well 
described by our friend Allan Cun- 
ningham. 


** Of original designs, this singular 
exhibition contained sixteen—they were 
announced as chiefly ‘ of a spiritual and 
political nature’—but then the spiritual 
works and political feelings of Blake 
were unlike those of any other man. One 
piece represented ‘ The Spiritual Form 
of Nelson guiding Leviathan.’ Another, 
‘The Spiritual Form of Seth guiding 
Behemoth.’ This probably confounded 
both divines and politicians : there is no 
doubt that plain men went wondering 
away. The chief attraction was the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, not, indeed, from 
its excellence, but from the circumstance 
of its origin, which was. well known 
about town, and pointedly alluded to in 
the catalogue. The picture is a failure. 
Blake was too great a visionary for deal- 
ing with such literal wantons as the Wife 
of Bath and her jolly companions. The 
natural flesh and blood of Chaucer pre- 
vailed against him. He gives grossness 


of body for grossness of mind,—tries to 
be merry and wicked—and in vain. 

‘* Those who missed instruction in his 
pictures found entertainment in his cata- 
logue—a wild performance, overflowing 
with the oddities and dreams of the 
author—which may be considered as a 
kind of public declaration of his faith 
concerning art and artists. His first 
anxiety is about his colours. ‘ Colour- 
ing,’ says this new lecturer on the chiaro- 
scuro, ‘does not depend on where the 
colours are put, but on where the lights 
and darks are put, and all depends on 
form or outline. Where that is wrong, 
the colouring never can be right ; and it 
is always wrong in Titian and Coreggio, 
Rubens and Rembrandt ; till we get rid 
of them we shall never equal Raphael 
and Albert Durer, Michael Angelo and 
Julio Romano. Clearness and precision 
have been my chief objects in painting 
these pictures—clear colours and firm 
determinate lineaments, unbroken by 
shadows, which ought to display and 
not hide form, as is “the practice of the 
later schools of Italy and Flanders. The 
picture of the Spiritual Form of Pitt-is’a 
proof of the power of colours unsullied 
with oil, or with any cloggy vehicle. 
Oil has been falsely supposed to give 
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strength to colours, but a little considera- 
tion must shew the fallacy of this opinion. 
Oil will not drink or absorb colour 
enough to stand the test of any little 
time, and of the air. Let the works of 
artists since Rubens’ time witness to 
the villany of those who first brought 
oil painting into general opinion and 
practice, since which we have never had 
a picture painted that would shew itself 
by the side of an earlier composition. 
This is an awful thing to say to oil 
painters ; they may call it madness, but 
it is true. All the genuine old little 
pictures are in fresco, and not in oil.’ 

“ Having settled the true principles 
and proper materials of colour, he pro- 
ceeds to open up the mystery of his own 
productions. Those who failed to com- 
prehend the pictures, on looking at them, 
had only to turn to the following account 
of the Pitt and the Nelson. ‘These two 
pictures,’ he says, ‘ are compositions of 
a mythological cast, similar to those 
apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and 
Egyptian antiquity, which are still pre- 
served in rude monuments, being copies 
from some stupendous originals now 
lost, or perhaps buried to some happier 
age. The artist having been taken, in 
vision, to the ancient republics, mo- 
narchies, and patriarchates of Asia, has 
seen those wonderful originals, called in 
thesacred Scriptures the cherubim, which 
were painted and sculptured on the walls 
of temples, towns, cities, palaces, and 
erected in the highly-cultivated states of 
Egypt, Moab, and Edom, among the 
rivers of Paradise, being originals from 
which the Greeks and Hetrurians copied 


Hercules, Venus, Apollo, and all the 


ground-works of ancient art. They 
were executed in a very superior style 
to those justly admired copies, being, 
with their accompaniments, terrific and 
grand in the highest degree. The artist 
has endeavoured to emulate the grandeur 
of those seen in his vision, and to apply 
it to modern times on a smaller scale. 
The Greek Muses are daughters of Me- 
mory, and not of Inspiration or Imagina- 
tion, and therefore not authors of such 
sublime conceptions: some of these 
wonderful originals were one hundred 
feet in height ; some were painted as 
pictures, some were carved as bas- 
relievos, and some as groups of statues, 
all containing mythological and recondite 
meaning. The artist wishes it was now 
the fashion to make such monuments, 
and then he should not doubt of having 
a national commission to execute those 
pictures of Nelson and Pitt on a scale 
suitable to the grandeur of the nation 
who is the parent of his heroes, in 
highly-finished fresco, where the colours 
VOL. I. NO. II. 
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would be as permanent as precious 
stones.’ 

“The man who could not only write 
down, but deliberatelycorrect the printer’s 
sheets which recorded matter so utterly 
wild and mad, was at the same time 
perfectly sensible to the exquisite nature 
of Chaucer’s delineations, and felt rightly 
what sort of skill his inimitable pilgrims 
required at the hand of an artist. He 
who saw visions in Cele-Syria, and 
statues an hundred feet high, wrote thus 
concerning Chaucer: ‘ The characters of 
his pilgrims are the characters which 
compose all ages and nations: as one 
age falls, another rises, different to mortal 
sight, but to immortals only the same ; 
for we see the same characters repeated 
again and again, in animals, in vegetables, 
and in men; nothing new occurs in 
identical existence. Accident ever varies ; 
substance can never suffer change nor 
decay. Of Chaucer’s characters, some 
of the names or titles are altered by 
time, but the characters themselves for 
ever remain unaltered, and consequently 
they are the physiognomies of universal 
human life, beyond which nature never 
steps. Names alter—things never alter ; 
I have known multitudes of those who 
would have been monks in the age of 
monkery, who, in this deistical age, are 
deists. As Linneus numbered the plants, 
so Chaucer numbered the classes of men.’ 

‘‘ His own notions and much of his 
peculiar practice in art are scattered at 
random over the pages of this curious 
production. His love of a distinct out- 
line made him use close and clinging 
dresses ; they are frequently very grace- 
ful ; at other times they are constrained, 
and deform the figures which they so 
scantily cover. ‘The great and golden 
rule of art,’ says he, ‘is this:—that the 
more distinct and sharp and wiry the 
bounding line, the more perfect the 
work of art ; and the less keen and sharp 
this external line, the greater is the 
evidence of weak imitative plagiarism 
and bungling. Protogenes and Apelles 
knew each other by this line. How do 
we distinguish the oak from the beech, 
the horse from the ox, but by the bound- 
ing outline? How do we distinguish 
one face or countenance from another, 
but by the bounding line, and its infinite 
inflexions and movements? Leave out 
this line, and you leave out life itself: 
all is chaos again, and the line of the 
Almighty must be drawn out upon it 
before man or beast can exist.’ 

«« These abominations—concealed out- 
line and tricks of colour—now bring on 
one of those visionary fits to which 
Blake was so liable, and he narrates with 
the most amusing wildness sundry reve- 
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lations made to him concerning them. 
He informs us that certain painters were 
demons, let loose on earth to confound 
the ‘sharp wiry outline,’ and fill men’s 
minds with fears and perturbations. He 
signifies that he himself was for some 
time a miserable instrument in the hands 
of Chiaro-Scuro demons, who employed 
him in making ‘ experiment pictures in 
oil.’ ‘ These pictures,’ says he, ‘ were 
the result of temptations and perturba- 
tions labouring to destroy imaginative 
power by means of that infernal machine 
called Chiaro-Scuro, in the hands of Ve- 
netian and Flemish demons, who hate 
the Roman and Venetian schools. They 
cause that every thing in art shall be- 
come a machine ; they cause that the 
execution shall be all blocked up with 
brown shadows ; they put the artist in fear 
and doubt of his own original conception. 
The spirit of Titian was particularly 
active in raising doubts concerning the 
possibility of executing without a model. 
Rubens is a most outrageous demon, 
and, by infusing the remembrances of 
his pictures and style of execution, hin- 
ders all power of individual thought. 
Corregio is a soft and effeminate, conse- 
quently a most cruel demon, whose 
whole delight is to cause endless labour 
to whoever suffers him to enter his 
mind.’ When all this is translated into 
the language of sublunary life, it only 
means that Blake was haunted with the 
excellencies of other men’s works, and, 
finding himself unequal to the task of 
rivalling the soft and glowing colours 
and singular effects of light and shade 
of certain great masters, betook himself 
to the study of others not less eminent, 
who happened to have laid out their 
strength in outline.” 


The following extracts are descrip- 
tive of some paintings which we our- 
selves have seen. Let the reader give 
his earnest attention to it. 


“‘ To describe the conversations which 
Blake held in prose with demons and in 
verse with angels, would fill volumes ; 
and an ordinary gallery could not con- 
tain all the heads which he drew of his 
visionary visitants. That all this was 
real, he himself most sincerely believed ; 
nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons 
who heard him expatiate, shook their 
heads, and hinted that he was an extra- 
ordinary man, and that there might be 
something in the matter. One of his 
brethren, an artist of some note, em- 
ployed. him frequently in drawing the 
portraits of those who appeared to him 
in visions. The most propitious time 
for those ‘angel-visits’ was from nine at 
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night till five in the morning; and so 
docile were his spiritual sitters, that 
they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he 
desired to draw was long in appearing, 
and he sat with his pencil and paper 
ready, and his eyes idly roaming in 
vacancy ; all at once the vision came 
upon him, and he began to work like 
one possessed. 

** He was requested to draw the like- 
ness of Sir William Wallace : the eye of 
Blake sparkled, for he admired heroes. 
‘ William Wallace!’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
see him now ;—there, there, how noble 
he looks !—reach me my things.’ Hav- 
ing drawn for some time, with the same 
care of hand and steadiness of eye as if a 
living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopped suddenly, and said, ‘I cannot 
finish him;—Edward the First has 
stepped in between him and me.’ 
* That’s lucky,’ said his friend, ‘ for I 
want the portrait of Edward too.’ Blake 
took another sheet of paper, and sketch- 
ed the features of Plantagenet ; upon 
which his majesty politely vanished, 
and the artist finished the head of Wal- 
lace. ‘ And pray, sir,’ said a gentleman 
who heard Blake’s friend tell his story, 
‘was Sir William Wallace an heroic- 
looking man? And what sort of per- 
sonage was Edward ?’ The answer was, 
‘There they are, sir, both framed, and 
hanging on the wall behind you; judge 
for yourself.’ ‘ llooked,’ says my inform- 
ant,‘ and saw two warlike heads, of the size 
of common life : that of Wallace was noble 
and heroic ; that of Edward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a 
god, the latter the aspect of a demon.’ 

‘The friend who obliged me with 
these anecdotes, on observing the inte- 
rest which I took in the subject, said, 
‘1 know much about Blake, I was his 
companion for nine years. I have sat 
beside him from ten at night till three 
in the morning, sometimes slumbering 
and sometimes waking ; but Blake never 
slept; he sat with a pencil and paper, 
drawing portraits of those whom I most 
desired to see. I will shew you, sir, 
some of these works.’ He took out a 
large book filled with drawings, opened 
it, and continued, ‘Observe the poetic 
fervour of that face ;—it is Pindar, as he 
stood a conqueror in the Olympic games. 
And this lovely creature is Corinna, who 
conquered in poetry in the-same place. 
That lady is Lais, the courtesan ;—with 
the impudence which is part of her pro- 
fession, she stepped in between Blake 
and Corinna, and he was obliged to 
paint her to get her away. There! that 
is a face of a different stamp; can you 
conjecture who he is?’ ‘ Some scoun- 
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drel, I should think, sir.’ ‘ There now, 
that is a strong proof of the accuracy of 
Blake ;—he is a scoundrel indeed! The 
very individual task-master whom Mo- 
ses slew in Egypt. And who is this, 
now ?—only imagine who this is.’ 
‘ Other than a good one, I doubt, sir.’ 
‘You are right,—it is the Devil ; he 
resembles, and this is rercarkable, two 
men who shall be nameless: one is a 
great lawyer, and the other—I wish I 
durst name him—is a suborner of false 
witnesses. This other head, now ?—this 
speaks for itself,—it is the head of 
Herod : how like an eminent officer in 
the army!’ 

‘‘ He closed the book, and, taking out 
a small panel from a private drawer, 
said, ‘ This is the last which I shall 
shew you, but it is the greatest curiosity 
of all. Only look at the splendour of 
the colouring, and the original character 
of the thing!’ ‘I see,’ said I, ‘ a naked 
figure with a strong body and a short 
neck, —with burning eyes which long 
for moisture, and a face worthy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cup in its 
clawed hands, out of which it seems 
eager to drink. I never saw any shape 
so strange, nor did I ever see any 
colouring so curiously splendid—a kind 
of glistening green and dusky gold, 
beautifully varnished. But what in the 
world is it?” ‘It is a ghost, sir—the 
ghost of a flea—a spiritualisation of the 
thing!’ ‘ He saw this in a vision, then” 
Isaid. ‘ I'll tell you all about it, sir. I 
called on him one evening, and found 
Blake more than usually excited. He 
told me he had seen a wonderful thing— 
the ghost of a flea! ‘ And did you make 
a drawing of him ?’ I inquired. ‘No, 
indeed,’ said he, ‘I wish I had; but I 
shall, if he appears again.’ He looked 
earnestly into a corner of the room, and 
then said, ‘ Here he is!—reach me my 
things,—I shall keep my eye on him, 
There he comes ! —his eager tongue 
whisking out of his mouth, a cup in his 
hand to hold blood, and covered with a 
scaly skin of gold and green.’ As he 
described him, so he drew him.’ 

“These stories are scarcely credible, 
yet there can be no doubt of their 
accuracy. Another friend, on whose 
veracity I have the fullest dependence, 
called one evening on Blake, and found 
him sitting with a pencil and a panel, 
drawing a portrait with all the seeming 
anxiety of a man who is conscious that 
he has got a fastidious sitter ; he looked 
and drew, and drew and looked, yet no 
living soul was visible. ‘ Disturb me 
not,’ said he, in a whisper, ‘I have one 
sitting to me.’ ‘ Sitting to you!’ ex- 
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claimed his astonished visitor; ‘ where 
is he, and what is he?—I see no one.’ 
‘ But I see him, sir,’ answered Blake, 
haughtily; ‘there he is, his name is 
Lot—you may read of him in the 
Scripture. He is sitting for his por- 
trait.’ ” 


Blake had now arrived at a good old 
age, and felt himself to bedying. Still 
he kept touching and retouching his 
favourite painting. At last, he “threw 
it from him, exclaiming, ‘ There ! that 
will do! I cannot mend it.’ He saw 
his wife in tears—she felt this was to 
be the last of his works—‘ Stay, Kate ! 
(cried Blake) keep just as you are —I 
will draw your portrait — for you have 
ever been an angel to me’—she obeyed, 
and the dying artist made a fine like- 
ness. The very joyfulness with which 
this singular man welcomed the coming 
of death made his dying moments in- 
tensely mournful. He lay chanting 
songs, and the verses and the music 
were both the offspring of the moment. 
He lamented that he could no longer 
commit those inspirations, as he called 
them, to paper.” 

This woman, says the writer of this 
singular piece of biography, is still 
alive, “ to lament the loss of Blake— 
ee it.” Ye self-styled saints on 
earth, and ye distributors of private 
charity, ye need not go far in search of 
a fitting object on whom to bestow the 
golden guineas in your purses. Behold 
her here. 

For the facts relative to Blake con- 
tained in this our paper, we are in- 
debted to Allan Cunningham’s volumes, 
entitled “The Lives of English Painters,” 
&e., and forming a portion of the 
Family Library, published by Don 
John Pomposo, of Albemarle-street. 
Gentle reader, go and purchase these 
Lives; or, if you will, the whole col- 
lection, for they are well worth every 
farthing of the money which you will 
pay. 

As for poor Blake—peace to his sa- 
cred ashes !—his soul is now far beyond 
the sound of the jeers and the mockery 
of his earthly detractors : and for those 
detractors, we will quote some words 
from a book of which perhaps they 
know little—it is worth their perusal : 
“ CasT OUT THE BEAM OUT OF THINE 
OWN EYE; AND THEN SHALT THOU SEE 
CLEARLY TO CAST, OUT THE MOTE OUT 
OF THY BROTHER'S EYE.” 
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We had some degree of longing, from 
the first day of its announcement, to 
see what was inside of this book, for 
many reasons, such as we presume 
were pretty general with that respect- 
able body called the reading public ; 
for a change had come over the spirit 
of our light literature, which had to us 
a most desolate and ominous appear- 
ance. Our publishers of the proud 
northern metropolis seem to have lost 
all pluck since the lamented death of 
their great father, Mr. Constable. An 
evident panic has come over the cau- 
tious bibliopolists of Auld Reekie ; they 
seem terrified to take their hands out 
of their breeches pockets, for fear that 
the little money they acknowledge to 
have, should at once jump out in the 
shape of printed paper ; and saving for 
a feeble relic of the noble projects of 
Mr. Constable — the vaunted Modern 
Athens is fast dwindling away into a 
mere spelling-book and primer manu- 
factory. 

As for the writers from that quarter, 
the pleasant cheerers of our winter 
fire-sides, they have of late been en- 
tirely to us as if they had never been. 
Professor Wilson is writing no more 
sugary novels for tear-eyed Misses, 
and is in other respects doing no good. 
Mr. Lockhart, who did much better, 
has deserted the diet and come to 
town. Miss Farrier is allowing her- 
self to be forgotten. Sir Walter has 
wisely taken to history for some time. 
Mr. Galt has been founding cities and 
settlements in the American wilderness 
for many a day ;—so the great spirit of 
the Scotch novels seemed to have gone 
to rest on his mountains, and the glo- 
rious pageant of shapes of the past and 
the present, which he had called up for 
our delight, seemed to have already 
passed away like a dream. 

And what have we had of late in 
place of this noble retinue of black 
spirits and white, with all their cireum- 
stance ; from Edie Ochiltree the beg- 
gar-man, and daft Jenny Gaffaw, to 
crowned kings and mitred priests ;— 
for notwithstanding that our known 
authers had retired from the field, so 
far from being left without the neces- 
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sary aliment of floating fiction, we have 
been stuffed, gorged to the throat, out 
of the great vomitory of the London 
press—but what, we say, have we had 
in the reflecting mirror of fiction? Of 
what has the pageant consisted which 
has been presented to the imagination 
of the public? It has, with few ex- 
ceptions, consisted of an elaborate 
raree-show of ostrich feathers and silk 
stockings, cashmere shawls and mous- 
taches, (for men and women there were 
absolutely none,)— négligées and fid- 
dle-de-dee’s, ottomans, Turkey carpets, 
and silver forks, smelling strong of 
otto of roses and eau-de-Cologne— 
things talking endless smartisms of wea- 
risome wit, at which no one laughed, 
and Anglicised French which only foot- 
men could admire, until the public 
have been nauseated beyond endur- 
ance, and the world was beginning to 
forget that such a being as a mere man 
and woman had ever been known, at 
least out. of a drawing-room, to have 
had any actual existence in life. 

Under such circumstances of dread 
dismay, when no man will buy a book 
bearing the title of a novel, lest he 
should be sickened by a repetition of 
the elaborate nothings which have be- 
come ipecacuanha even to the very 
watering-place libraries; we must 
confess that we sat down to the present 
refreshment from our tried friend, Mr. 
Galt, with much relish for what, in the 
present famine of any thing substantial, 
he was pleased to set before us. Be- 
sides, there was before him the woods 
of America to explore; and knowing 
the many shallow things that have been 
said regarding that part of the world, 
we partook in the curiosity of many to 
know what so shrewd an observer as 
Mr. Galt would say upon so beaten 
and yet so interesting a subject. We, 
in the volumes before us, have found 
all that we expected, and even more. 

The work is in the form of an auto- 
biography, and is written in the same 
style of quaint simplicity which the 
public found so delightful in the Annals 
of the Parish, several years ago. Law- 
rie Todd, the supposed writer, is a 
poor nail-maker in Scotland, who, 
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getting inveigled into the cabals of the 
misled men calling themselves friends 
of the people at the revolution time, 
finds it necessary to leave his native 
country, and along with his brother, 
and a shipful of disappointed persons 
like themselves, to seek an asylum on 
the hospitable shore of the rising re- 
public. After a humorous descrip- 
tion of matters before they left Scot- 
land, particularly of the contemptible 
appearance “ the duddy bogle” him- 
self made, as well as his brother revo- 
lutionists, when they were being tried 
in Edinburgh for the dignified crime of 
high treason, and when they were char- 
ged with no less than “ imagining and 
compassing the death of our sovereign 
lord the king”—and a no less amusing 
description of the plagues and discom- 
forts of their voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, —the autobiographer is made, along 
with his brother, to settle in New 
York, where they first land. Here 
they commence zealously working at 
their trade as nailers, and very soon, 
by hard industry and frugality, as well 
as by the exercise of that sagacity and 
sly craft with which Mr. Galt delights 
to invest his choice heroes, begin to 
thrive exceedingly. The consequence 
of thriving, in America peculiarly, is a 
tendency to speculation ; and the con- 
sequence again of early success in spe- 
culation is over self-confidence, which, 
even in Lawrie Todd’s case, has its 
natural result. His favourite speck 
has an unfortunate issue, which causes 
his temporary ruin; and what he had 
made being now entirely swept away, 
he is forced to fly with his wife and a 
young family, to find a refuge in the 
Genesee country ; and now properly 
begins the real interest of the work. 

After a plain and doubtless true 
description of what every one is pretty 
sensible of; viz. the excessive toil and 
disheartening nature of a tramp into 
the wilderness after quitting the cleared 
land, the way through which is de- 
scribed as “ the mere blazed line of 
what was to be a road; stumps and 
cradle heaps, mud-holes, and miry 
swails, succeeding each other like the 
big and little beads of perdition on a 
papistical paternoster,” poor Lawrie is 
brought to the land of Goshen at last, 
which he had come so far to seek ; and 
it has this effect upon him — 

“ Of all the sights in this world, the 
most likely to daunt a stout heart, and to 
infect a resolute spirit with despondency, 
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that of a newly chopped tract of the 
forest certainly bears away the bell. 
Hundreds on hundreds of vast and pon- 
derous trees covering the ground for 
acres, like the mighty slain in a field of 
battle, all to be removed, yea obliterated, 
before the solitary settler can raise a 
meal of potatoes, seemingly offer the 
most hopeless task which the industry of 
man can struggle with. My heart wi- 
thered as I “contemplated ‘the scene, 

and my two little boys came close to me, 
and inquired with the low accents of 
anxiety and dread, if the moving of these 
enormous things was to be our work. 
Fortunately, before I had time to answer 
their question, a sudden turn of the road 
brought us in sight of the village, where 
the settlers, in all directions, were busy 
logging and burning. The liveliness of 
this spectacle, the blazing of the timber, 
and the rapid destruction of the trees, 
rendered, indeed, any answer unneces- 
sary. They beheld at once that so far 
from the work being hopeless, the ground 
was laid open for tillage, even, as it were, 

while we were looking at it, and we 
entered Babelmandel re-assured in all our 
hopes.” 

But in a space of time which, from 
the startling difficulties of the first 
commencement would appear remark- 
ably short, our settler wonderfully re- 
vives, in spite of several disasters, and 
even sees evident prospects of pro- 
sperity opening out every where around 
him. He now begins naturally to look 
inquisitively about him, and in the 
Scotchified phraseology and homely 
terms of the peculiar character with 
which the author has invested him, to 
describe the sort of persons he finds 
himself amongst, who have gathered 
themselves from various quarters to 
make up the population of the new 
village, aptly called Babelmandel, and 
who may be considered a fair specimen 
of the motley mixture who meet to 
found a new settlement in the woods 
of America. 

There is first a ruined gentleman — 
a character at all times invested with a 
melancholy interest; but when found 
seeking a last refuge from misfortune 
in the wilderness, and supporting the 
few weary years of his remaining ex- 
istence by teaching the children of an 
almost pauper population to read, is a 
picture painfully illustrative of human 
vicissitude. “ You see me,” says he, in 
telling his own story, “ here alone un- 
known to you all; some of you deem 
me proud because I shun your occa- 
sional amusements; but whatever mo- 
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tives lead me to keep myself seques- 
tered, they may have their own source 
in deeper feelings than any emotion in 
the power of present circumstances to 
excite.” 

“To begin, then; you see, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a forlorn 
man : all of you have some friend, kins- 
man, or acquaintances here, or you have 
previously heard something of some 
amongst you: it is not so with me,—I 
stand solitary in a circle which excludes 
every affection from without; none can 
pass the interdicted bound, and all within 
seems eradicated. I am, as respects m 
former individuality, dead to the world. 
It is believed by those to whom I was 
formerly known, that I exist no longer. 
My story belongs to necrology. The 
void which my departure left in society, 
has long, ere this, been filled up ; or if 
I am yet remembered by some kinder 
heart than another, it is with wondering 
whence I came, and into what obscurity 
I have returned—doubtless, the common 
opinion is, into the dust.” 

The picture Mr. Galt has drawn of 
this individual is, by its elevation of 
tone, well calculated to relieve the 
meaner details of the rise of a new set- 
tlement in the woods,—of the manner 
and progress of which the reader will 
obtain a better idea from the minute 
and yet picturesque history contained 
in these volumes, than from a whole 
library of books of travels. We must 
proceed, however, with some of his 
characters, and particularly that of Mr. 
Zerobabil L. Hoskins, a speculative 
farmer and genuine Yankey, yet some- 
thing of an oddity of his species, who, 
after a time, comes to partake in the 
rising prosperity of Babelmandel. 

We have not space to quote from 
the various scenes in which this gen- 
tleman appears, sufficient to give a 
proper idea of him to those who have 
not read the book itself, to which we 
must in general refer, and particularly 
for one of the most original pictures of 
the most respectable species of Yankey 
that we have yet met with. Then there 
is next a disappointed clergyman from 
Scotland, who, having committed a 
slight faur pas in his youth, has never 
been able to obtain a situation in the 
church, for which he was educated, and 
who, after bearing for many years in 
his own country, the contemptuous 
appellation of “ a sticked minister,” 
goes to finish his discontented life in 
the woods of America. Mr. Bell, 
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gets employment both as preacher and 
teacher, having arrived in good time 
to meet the wants of a new settlement ; 
and the history of his progress, and 
final relapse into methodism, from 
yielding to the tempiation of increased 
numbers, and additional emoluments, 
which finally overcome his clerical pre- 
judices, forms no mean portion of the 
moral and graphic truth of the story. 

There is also a gentleman of the 
press gets a place in our author’s new 
settlement, in the person of a Dr. Mur- 
doch, from the city and college of 
Aberdeen, “an eminent scholar,” says 
Mr. Galt slyly, who was to “ do the 
editorial article, and superintend the 
literary department in general,” of the 
new newspaper which was by this time 
to be set up in the settlement, under 
the attractive name of Tur JupIvILLE 
Jupiter. As for Mr. Primmer, the 
printer, who accompanied this literary 
gentleman to the land of promise, we 
think the men of letters here and else- 
where, who read Mr. Galt’s book, will 
give him little thanks for describing 
this Mr. Primmer as “a sallow, un- 
clean-looking subject, with an ill-tied 
cravat, a new coat, and an old hat,” 
however true to nature the description 
may happen to be; nor will the highly 
literary gentlemen of the northern uni- 
versity be obliged to their countryman 
for making the learned Dr. Murdoch 
nothing but “ an elderly lean man, 
with a loose frill hanging to his shirt, 
and seemingly much given to snuff ;” 
and that “ his breath was untrue if he 
had not a hankering after gin and bit- 
ters also.” Such was the gentleman, 
however, who was the leading literary 
character of this flourishing settlement, 
and sole editor of the Judiville Jupi- 
ter (which was intended to have been 
called “The Agamemnon of Liberty’’) 
—for it is evident that it is not every 
day that a gentleman with a clean frill 
and a sweet breath can be found to 
undertake editorial labours in the back 
woods of America. 

But passing over a lady and her two 
fiery sons, whom a discontented Eng- 
lish gentleman, the father of the latter, 
had long prepared to place in this land 
where taxes and tributes of all kinds 
were unknown, we proceed to the most 
original and amusing plague that ever 
disturbed and worried a small commu- 
nity, to wit, “ that crust of vexation, 
John Waft.” This laughable wretch 
is a discontented weaver from Paisley, 
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in Scotland, who, boring his way into 
the woods of America, contrives, by 
various small arts of a constitutional 
craft, and unwearied prying into the 
affairs of his neighbours, to pick up a 
living out of their very infirmities ; and 
besides constantly plaguing our friend 
Lawrie Todd, manages, in spite of all 
the sagacity of this his more prosperous 
neighbour, to overreach him in every 
transaction that they have together. 
Bailie Waft is a species of Scotch Paul 
Pry, but a compound so curious, and 
is brought in so often to relieve the 
graver parts of the history, that no 
single extract that we could give would 
convey any proper idea of “the bodie” 
—so we must content ourselves with 
merely mentioning him, and referring 
to the work itself for particulars. 

In reading works formerly written 
upon the subject of the making a settle- 
ment in the woods, we have learned 
something of how men did, but couid 
seldom find any thing to please us as 
to how they thought and felt in cir- 
cumstances so new to most, and there- 
fore so interesting. This desideratum 
the work before us will do much to 
supply; for Mr. Galt has put his own 
thoughts and feelings while actually on 
the spot, so appropriately into the 
mouth of his hero, that we see, in read- 
ing the book, not only how the man 
acted in the various situations in which 
he comes naturally to be placed, but 
we learn his feelings and thoughts in 
them, which, indeed, is the chief charm 
of Mr. Galt’s mode of writing applied 
to this subject. Indeed, to English 
readers who have had no opportunity 
of knowing the favourable specimens 
of the Scotch character that occasion- 
ally grow out of the lower orders, that 
of Mr. Lawrie Todd will appear hardly 
natural, from the poetical character of 
the thoughts which are often attributed 
to him, and particularly from the grave 
elegance of the language with which 
these thoughts are, in the person of this 
prosperous nailer, frequently clothed. 
Considering, however, this work as a 
picture, though highly graphic, this 
apparent defect in vraisemblance may 
well be excused ; for the emigrant would 
be very sanguine indeed if he expected 
to find im every creditable citizen of the 
new settlement in the woods a man of 
the mind and spirit of Lawrie Todd. 

Passing over various passages which 
we could have wished to extract, we 
quote the following, which is both inter- 
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esting in itself, and gives a good idea 
of what may be expected of life in the 
woods :— 

«« As it would be harmful to the earth 
if it was ever summer and sunshine, 
so would it be prejudicial to man if 
fortune were ever smiling. It is ne- 
cessary for our contentation, that we 
should now and then be reminded by a 
blast or a shower, that all we possess is 
precarious ; and therefore, although I 
acknowledge, that at this epoch the com- 
forts of my lot were meted in a large 
measure, the courteous reader must not 
imagine I was spared from the wonted 
cares and anxieties of an inhabitant of 
the bush, for truly I had my trials. For 
some days about the middle of Novem- 
ber, we had a delicious enjoyment of the 
Indian summer ; it was later than usual 
in the season, but for that it was the 
more delightful, especially as it had been 
preceded by cold, showery, blustering 
weather. Every one felt in the tem- 
perance of the air as if a palpable tran- 
quillity had been effused abroad, a visi- 
ble softness overspread the face of things, 
and a pleasing shadowiness filled the 
woods. The sun veiled with the dim 
haze gleamed like an opal stone, and 
looked down with the indolent eye of a 
voluptuary content with enjoyment.” 

On a Sunday of one of these calm 
and beautiful days, one of his sons is 
lost in the woods, and the whole set- 
tlement is presently abroad in search 
of him. 

‘‘ We spread ourselves in all direc- 
tions, some firing the guns, some blow- 
ing the horns, and some calling the poor 
lad by name ; but no sound was respond- 
ed. As it became dark, my anxiety 
grew to agony: we kindled fires, we 
seized burning brands from them which 
we waved in the air, and redoubled the 
noises ; all without effect. I began to fear 
that he had not only wandered, but that 
some calamity had befallen him; and 
under this apprehension I pressed for- 
ward to the van of the whole party, till 
I could only see the glimmering of the 
fiery circles far behind ; at last the horns 
and the firing ceased, by which I knew the 
lost sheep was found, and hastened back 
resolved to rebuke him severely for the 
trouble and anxiety he had caused. 

“ Gradually the lights one by one dis- 
appeared, the sound of the voices died 
away, and after several ineffectual en- 
deavours to cross a small cedar swamp, 
I found myself completely at fault ; by 
perseverance, however, I escaped from 
the swamp, but in what direction then 
to choose my path was the question. 
The interwoven boughs over head, 
though leafless, excluded the view of the 
skies ; even could they have been pe- 































































































240 Lawrie 
netrated, every star was 86 shut up in 
thick darkness, that the heavens afforded 
no guide. 

“« A strange confusion and terror fell 
upon me ; my right hand became, as it 
were, my left. I was lost. I ran wildly 
forward till a prostrate tree or cradle- 
heap threw me down; soon after I 
plunged up to the middle in a marsh ; 
then [I came to the bank ofa stream I 
had not passed —its width and depth 
were unknown. Incapable of imagining 
what course I ought to take, worn out 
and throbbing with alarm at the idea of 
passing the night alone in the forest, I 
sat down on a rock, and for some time 
abandoned myself to fear. * 

“« When the panic had alittle subsided, 
I rose and again walked to a consider- 
able distance forward. I heard, as I 
thought, the shouting of the settlers in 
quest of me ; I hastened towards them. 
1 had never been so far out into the 
wilderness before; I soon discovered 
the sound was not human voices; I 
could not divine what it was. I thought 
surely I had taken the direction of 
Olympus, and that the noise must be 
the dam of the saw-mill in that neigh- 
bourhood, This gave something like 
hope, and my strength and courage were 
revived with the thought of being so 
near shelter. 

*« Judge of my dismay when, on has- 
tening on, I came to what I thought an 
opening in the wood, and found myself 
on the verge of a dreadful chasm, into 
which a great river was tumbling with 
a noise like the voice of the distant sea. 
I stood aghast at the danger into which 
Thad run ; a few paces farther, and I had 
been dashed in pieces at the bottom of 
the chasm. 

‘*T became more alarmed than ever ; 
this cataract was not known at the vil- 
lage ; I was beyond all the land-marks 
that would have guided me by day. The 
return of the morning could promise no 
comfort, for I knew not in what direc- 
tion to turn, and there was a weariness 
in my limbs that made farther travelling 
that night almost impossible. I was 
also so startled at finding myself so 
abruptly at the brink of destruction, 
that I was afraid to move a step from 
the spot where I halted ; a bitter grief 
gathered at my heart, and instead of 
praying to Him by whom alone aid can 
be given, I cursed the hour of my birth. 
Deserted of all fortitude, 1 wept and 
wrung my hands; I thought of my 
young family helpless in the wilderness, 
and of all the adversities which had of 
late befallen me. 

** When this paroxysm passed off, and 
I could more calmly consider my dan- 
gerous situation, I began to reflect, that 
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the river before me could be no other 
than the same which flowed by Babel- 
mandel, and that as my strength was 
exhausted, I ought to rest where I was 
until day-break, when I should follow 
down the course of the current, con- 
vinced that the falls were higher up the 
stream than the town. It is wonderful 
the effect this rational reflection had in 
calming my perturbation. I sat down 
on the ground, and leaning back against 
a tree, soon fell asleep without once 
thinking of wolves. I did not, however, 
forget the snakes, but I thought they 
were then coiled up and snug in their 
winter quarters. But the mildness of 
the weather had a preternatural influence 
upon them, and I was awoke about day- 
break with an unaccountable weight on 
my bosom, which caused me to start and 
jump up, when lo! a monstrous garter 
snake, between three and four feet long, 
fell from me. It was, however, so stiff, 
for the morning air was raw and cold, 
that I soon fulfilled the words of Scrip- 
ture on it, by bruising its head flat with 
my heel. 

“«The rest, such as it was, had so well 
refreshed me, that I proceeded, as I had 
determined, to follow the course of the 
river; but I had not walked far, when 
the guns and horns were heard approach- 
ing, and presently some of the settlers 
hove in view. They had been out in 
quest of me all night, to the number of 
more than seven hundred persons, and 
were beginning to fear I was lost for 
ever. It may, therefore, be easily sup- 
posed what a joy and revelry my re- 
appearance occasioned, and with what 
triumphing and shouting they conducted 
me home.” 


After Mr. Lawrie Todd has made his 
fortune in America, and buried two 
wives (for Mr. Galt’s heroes are all 
great marrying men), he returns to 
Scotland to see his father, and (by the 
favour of Providence) to light upon a 
third wife. Here the old fellow, with 
his usual sagacity as to the point he is 
aiming at, sets himself down to play 
the gentleman and the widower in a 
country town, which the author calls 
by the name of Chucky-Stanes (quere 
Peebles), and soon becoming acquaint- 
ed with the women of the place, we 
have the following excellent sketch of 
Miss Beeny Needles, an old maid of 
a hopeless age, who, however, makes 
a dead set at the wealthy widower. 

“‘ Of Miss Beeny herself it behoves 
me to be more particular: she had cer- 
tainly passed to the most experienced 
side of fifty; but, in the style of her 
dress she evidently attempted to jilt 
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Time : not that she affected either girlish 
airs or graces, she was above that folly ; 
but she was at least twenty years behind 
the fashion appropriate to her real age. 

‘She was a tall atomy. Her ac- 
quaintance, on account of her meagre 
length, and for being still unmarried, 
called her the Spare-rib. She dressed 
in white muslin of the nicest purity ; in- 
deed, nothing could be excepted to her 
dress, if we except the short sleeves 
which exposed her lean arms and knotty 
knarled elbows, more than become deli- 
cacy in the appearance ofa lady who did 
not despair of softening hearts. She 
had a wonderful long neck ; it was like 
a bundle of mangee bamboos, tied toge- 
ther with a string of red coral beads. 
Her complexion was of the same dingy 
yellow, save that the point of her beaky 
nose was tipped, as it were, with a ruby 
stone, that in frosty weather, when the 
wind was easterly, deepened into purple. 
Her littie gray eyes were quick with 
vigilance ; and as she seldom wore a 
cap, her head was always covered with 
alight chestnut-coloured wig, curled into 
clusters like filberts. On occasions of 
high tea-drinking, she wore lofty-heeled 
shoes: when mounted upon them, she 
was really a tottering structure. 

** Miss Beeny had some pretensions to 
superior accomplishments. She was 
learned in the dictionary, and spoke in 
a fine style of language. Among other 
things, she prided herself on being one 
of the best interpreters of the Scotch 
novels ; and, accordingly, whenever an 
English traveller came to visit what she 
politely called ‘ our clissic stream,’ 
with letters to the minister, or to any of 
the magistrates, she was always invited 
to assist in ente rtaining him. 

“« Mrs. Greenknowe, her niece, was of 
another element and generation ; a se- 
date, comely woman of thirty, or thereby, 
with nothing particular in her appear- 
ance ; but it made me sorry to see one 
so young in the weeds of a widow. In 
discourse she was staid and calm, very 
sensible, and took but a small part in 
conversation, except when the topics 
were judicious and within the sphere of 
feminine knowledge. Her language was 
simple, very unlike the words of pedi- 
gree which her aunt flourished away 
with. The second time I saw her, she 
seemed to be just the kind of lady that 
my daughter stood in need of.” 


It needs no great sagacity in the 
reader to perceive how the cat 
jumped,” in the mind of the sagacious 
widower as to the latter lady, who, 
after a very reasonable conversation 
with him in the garden, consents to 
become his third wife, and ultimately 
VOL. I. NO, Il. 
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accompanies him to America. But the 
old gentleman having been somewhat 
annoyed by the forward advances of 
Miss Beeny, one evening, in the jocose 
spirit of his country and time of life, 
and his natural freedom of manner be- 
ing emboldened by wine, takes it into 
his head to play tricks in ridicule of 
the antique maiden’s love, and to try 
her by the old-fashioned test of “ the 
kettling o’ her knee,” which ends in 
getting him into a sad scrape, as may 
be supposed from Miss Beeny’s o!- 
fended modesty, and gives rise to se- 
veral scenes very amusing to the good 
people of Chucky-Stanes, and to the 
reader. 

It is an immense advantage to an 
author as well as to his readers, when 
he has got the length of being on some 
such terms with the public as a vete- 
ran actor is with his audience, for he 
feels a confidence that emboldens him 
to use freedoms which would not easily 
be suffered from men less known and 
regarded; and hence his very vagaries, 
when treated in his own way, become 
delightful. There is not another author 
of the present day, perhaps, but Mr. 
Galt, would have ventured to break 
through the starched manner of our 
time with such a scene as that with 
Miss Beeny Needles ; and certainly few 
would have come off so well, however 
true to nature it is to those acquainied 
with the Scotch character. The same 
observation may be applied to his har- 
dihood in taking his hero from so low 
a rank in life, which, together with 
the diminutive size, and lameness of 
Mr. Lawrie, is felt to be somewhat 
repulsive in the early part of the book, 
and is to us a needless piece of defor- 
mity and provocation of contempt ; like 
the stumpy figure and big head of the 
Sir Andrew Wylie of his former work, 
which it requires all Mr. Galt’s genius 
to overcome. 

Upon the whole, to those who are be- 
yond the age of relishing high-wrought 
romance and stiltified language, this 
will be found an instructive as well as 
a delightful book. It is more rich in 
fancy, and has moreunpretending merit, 
than any thing that Mr. Galt has, as 
far as we have seen, yet written ; for it 
has all the pleasing qualities which the 
public so well recognised in the Annals 
of the Parish, spread over a much 
larger surface, and applied to objects 
of far higher general interest. There 
are many of his descriptions of forest 
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scenery, and also of thoughts and feel- 
ings in different circumstances of life, 
that are full of poetry, of that simple and 
chastened tone which bespeaks both 
the warmth of the author’s fancy and 
the correctness of his taste; and there 
is all his shrewdness of observation, 
with a tone of instructive moralising 
running through the history, which re- 
ceives its pure pathos from its answer 
in the heart. Finally, we hail the re- 
appearance of this sort of writing, and 
the success which we hear has already 
attended Mr. Galt’s book, as a good 
omen of a return to a better state of 
things, in regard to a species of litera- 
ture which is now so extensive in its 
circulation and in its effects upon the 
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mind of the people. We have no ob- 
jection to see an exclusive and an in- 
sipid, either man or woman, shewn up 
at a very rare time, as a character and a 
curiosity, along with other less artificial 
persons; but really, to be worried with 
all sorts of trash impertinently fathered 
on the fashionable circles, as we have 
lately been, is beyond the gullible pati- 
ence even of John Bull himself; and 
we do hope that the public will yet en- 
courage our men of talent when they 
write for its amusement, to return to a 
surer and more correct taste, and to 
draw much, as was done of old, from 
the wide and deep wells of nature and 
of truth. 


SUICIDE OF A FINANCIER, 


AND A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


A GENTLEMAN aged three-and-twenty 
killed himself a few weeks ago. There 
was nothing particular in the cireum- 
stances attending this melancholy event, 
except the cause adduced by the wit- 
nesses, his servants. The unhappy 
young man had been a student of po- 
litical economy, and for nights toge- 
ther was in the habit of besotting him- 
selfwith the precious nonsense in which 
the professors of that mock science 
deal. His intellect had become be- 
wildered and unsettled —he wasted 
night after night over the ridiculous 
rubbish which is contained in their 
books, and (as may be supposed from 
his having originally addicted himself 
to the serious consideration of such 
follies,) his mind being never of the 
strongest, it went astray—nature broke 
down under repeated doses of Mill 
and Maculloch, and the young man 
cut his throat. 

There was something peculiar in his 
case, which renders it improbable that 
any thing precisely similar in all its 
circumstances could occur again ; but 
we can easily conceive, that if such a 
perversion of youthful study should 
take place, as to substitute the mean 
and miserable jargon of the economists 
for the acquisition of those branches 
of liberal knowledge which, in the 
words of Cicero, are the nourishment 
of youth and the delight of old age, it 
would produce in ingenuous minds re- 
sults as painful, and reduce those origi- 
nally narrow to a degree of meanness 


more contemptible than that which 
was designed by nature. It may be 
worth while to employ a page or two on 
the subject: we shall not again parti- 
cularly refer to the unhappy case which 
has suggested its consideration. 

We have been told, over and over 
again, that the system of education 
pursued in this country is radically 
erroneous — that the valuable hours of 
youth are wasted in the imperfect ac- 
quisition of a couple of languages dead 
long before the great progress in the 
mechanical departments of knowledge 
which has marked modern times com- 
menced, and which therefore contain 
nothing useful ;—or else in studying 
sciences which profess to teach, at best, 

‘ but abstract reasoning upon thought or 
quantity. Some little respect is occa- 
sionally shewn towards the latter class 
of sciences, and mathematics are some- 
times honoured with passing applause, 
because they may be rendered service- 
able in mechanical matters. Care, 
however, is always taken to limit the 
praise strictly to this one merit. The 

opening article of the Westminster 
hk view, at one fell swoop, denounced 
all geometry as something as trivial 
and unphilosophical, in the nineteenth 
century, as even the logic of Aristotle. 
In the rapid progress of mind, the 
Utilitarian reviewer contended that 
such slow steps towards coming at 
the truth, when the short cuts of the 
differential calculus were accessible, 
were not to be tolerated. They may 
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be very ingenious, he said; but the 
others do the business—and that is all 
we want. And even the short cuts 
themselves, and the business they do, 
such as it is, are not cordially in 
esteem, unless they can be proved to 
be of some material advantage. The 
first of mathematicians would not, in 
the eyes of this school, rank above the 
fiftieth of chemists--particularly if the 
latter gentleman happened, as is gene- 
rally the case, to be a quack. 

Now, we are prepared to contend, 
that those clamourers for an education 
of facts, those contemners of words, 
are, in reality, beginning on the falsest 
principles. The object of education 
should be to train the mind to the due 
use of its powers, so that it may come 
to the consideration of knowledge in 
any branch perfectly prepared to en- 
counter all its difficulties. The Useful- 
Knowledge people tell you, that cram- 
ing the mind with isolated facts of 
physical knowledge is the process best 
calculated for qualifying a man for 
future thought and action. Let bim 
know, say they, chemistry, minera- 
logy, botany, geology, phrenology, &c, 
—let him be acquainted with these 
branches of real knowledge, and not 
waste his days in puzzling over longs 
and shorts, in learning histories of 
Jason and Achilles, in poring over 
works of persons long since dead, which 
cannot, by any chance, have the slightest 
bearing on the affairs which are to be 
done in modern life. We do not wish 
to undervalue the advantages of the 
sciences, or, to talk more logically, the 
arts, recommended: useful no doubt 
they are, and they have been pursued 
by men of undoubted genius, whose 
works will confer lustre upon the ages 
in which they were composed; but 
they who recommend them as the fit 
studies to render,the mind philosophi- 
cal, are not imbued with the slightest 
tinge of the spirit of philosophy. 

As long as we are ignorant of what, 
in metaphysical language, is called the 
essence of matter —as long as we are 
unable to say what substance is, and in 
what way it produces its accidents, so 
long we can have no philosophy in 
physical science. For philosophy must 
reason @ priori—must tell that such an 
effect will follow from such a cause, and 
why. A smart chemical lecturer at an 
Institute, or a still smarter apothecary’s 
boy in the Seven Dials, will be very 
ready to laugh at this logical “ non- 
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sense,” and prepared to treat Berkeley 
or any other philosopher who would 
raise the question as to the existence 
of matter, as little better than an idiot ; 
and be ready to reply with the Joe 
Miller recommendation, to knock his 
shins against a post to be convinced of 
his heresy :—and yet these ingenious 
gentlemen would feel themselves some- 
what puzzled to account for the every- 
day facts before their eyes — why fire 
should burn, and ice chill, instead of 
their doing the contrary — why that 
which is noxious in one quantity is 
beneficial in another— why that which 
is to one class of animal life destruc- 
tion, is to another nutriment. They 
might, perhaps, be astonished to find, 
that the very moment they attempted 
to ascend from the forge and crucible, 
from labours not much removed from 
those of the smith and the cobbler, and, 
upon the Utilitarian principle, much 
less valuable— they would be com- 
pelled to attempt something like that 
most useless of sciences, metaphysics. 
Hence all physical sciences are, in the 
true meaning of the word, unphilosophi- 
cal. As far as they are connected with 
the consideration of quantity, they are 
branches of mathematics; but in them- 
selves they consist of nothing more 
than bundles of solitary facts, which we 
know do exist, but caunot say why they 
exist. Take botany, in its practical 
exercise the most delightful of all these 
studies, and in its associations the most 
oetic, what science is there in it? 
Where was genius in the discovery of 
the peculiar property in vegetable life, 
which is the basis of the Linnzan no- 
menclature —great talent in its appli- 
cation to particular cases — industry 
beyond all praise in the ransacking of 
the whole world for plants, and dis- 
posing them in genera and species, (let 
us remark, as we pass, that these are 
words of logical art)—and occasionally 
(though not often) practical benefit to 
mankind has resulted from the know- 
ledge soacquired. Butnow that it is all 
done, what is to be learned from it by 
a boy, or a person who is not of the 
class and order of the Linnzi? Nothing 
but words. The theory is told in half 
an hour; the rest is but the matter of 
a dictionary. The mind would be as 
much expanded by getting by heart a 
bead-roll of the grand masters of the 
codgers, or by a careful committal to 
the memory of the suburban gentle- 
men and ladies alphabeted in Clay- 
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ton’s Court Guide to the Environs of 
London. 

Ox zoolegy. This is pleasant read- 
ing for young people, no doubt; but, 
unless treated anatomically, has no 
pretension to being considered as any 
thing better (it is not half so good in 
an educational point of view) than 
Sindbad the Sailor. Its science is not 
very wise at the best (man, whale, 
and bat, are classed together), and 
even if it were perfect, what is its study 
now but the learning of a catalogue ? 

So of chemistry and the rest. Geo- 
logy pretends to be theoretical, and is, 
therefore, coufessedly almost as great 
a folly as animal magnetism, and its 
results can scarcely be practical. From 
all that we have said, we argue, that 
an education confined to the physical 
sciences (apart from their relations of 
quantity) is, if practically followed 
up, no more conducive to the expan- 
sion of intellect, than an apprentice- 
ship to the shop-board ; or if learned 
by application to books, not more 
elevating than the perusal of a lexicon. 
This, as we have already remarked, is 
not said in disparagement of the sci- 
ences,— it is only said of them in ap- 
plication to the developement of the 
understanding ; which is, we contend, 
the true purpose of education. 

What then, it may be asked, do you 
mean seriously to contend in favour 
of all the plans pursued at schools 
and colleges! Do you think that 
Greek and Latin, imperfectly taught, 
as they are at those seminaries, ought to 
occupy all the attention of youth — 
that there is no way of cultivating the 
human mind but by the acquisition 
of these defunct languages — no me- 
thod of expanding the intellect but the 
study of longs and shorts, the dissection 
of iambics, or the composition of non- 
sense verses, works well deserving that 
name in every respect We answer (for 
it is not worth our while to recapitulate 
all the objections to a classical education 
—those who are curious on the subject 
will find them amply summed up in 
the earlier numbers of the Edinburgh 
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Review), we answer, that with the 
details of education we have nothing 
to do at present. We only contend, 
that its object is to develope thought, 
and to fit the boy for the duties of the 
man. 

For this purpose nothing can be 
better devised than a system which, 
turning him away from the mean and 
mechanical labours of the hand, directs 
his attention at once to the works of 
the mind, which occupies his early 
years with reflections on the greatest 
mental instrument, language, as it is 
managed in its greatest perfection, 
which fills him with those matters 
that must be prominent objects of 
future consideration and converse, 
which puts him at once in the path to 
the sources of literature, by guiding 
him to those immortal fountains whence 
other stars, 


** Repairing, in their goiden urns, draw 
light ;” 

and which at once supplies him with 
a mastery of the noblest thoughts ex- 
pressed in the noblest language. This 
is the education which makes the gen- 
tleman, which renders all other branches 
of literature, and the study of all other 
languages easy, and sends forth him 
who has acquired it, ready “ to grap- 
ple with libraries,” and prepared to 
discuss, as a master, all topics of phi- 
losophy, practical and theoretical. It 
will not, to be sure, supply brains 
where brains are none; but néither will 
any system. It will occasionally pro- 
duce coxcombry and pedantry when 
poured into a shallow mind, and of 
course in small quantity of real know- 
ledge, ad modum recipientis ; but, in 
our opinion, a coxcombry and pedantry 
far less disgusting than that of the 
boring and disputatious philosophers 
who prose or torment us on the strength 
of being acquainted with statistical 
tables or showbox experiments. Let 
us sum up by saying, that we trust 
the system of a literary education will 
never be disturbed ; that— 


“« Sive armigere rident Tritonidis arces, 
Seu Lacedemonio tellus habitata colono, 
Sirenumque domus, det primos versibus annos, 
Mzoniumque bibat felici pectore fontem. 
Mox, et Socratico plenus grege, mutet habenas 
Liber, et ingentis quatiat Demosthenis arma. 
Hinc Romana manus circumfiuat, et modd Graio 
Exonerata sono, mutet suffusa saporem. 


Interdum subducta foro det pagina cursum, 
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Et cortina sonet celeri distincta meatu. 

Dent epulas, et bella truci memorata canore : 
Grandiaque indomiti Ciceronis verba minentur. 
His animum succinge bonis, sic flumine largo 
Plenus, Pierio diffundes pectore verba.” 


He who is imbued with such know- 
ledge, no matter how deeply he may 
read, will not lose his senses—his 
studies will nourish not overset the 
brain. 

But of all cramping and degrading 
studies, that of political economy is 
the most objectionable for a young 
man—for this plain reason, that its end 
and object is a consideration of money. 
Lord Byron calls avarice the good old 
gentlemanly vice. Gentlemanly, in 
any sense, it is not; but, at all events, 
it sits less ungracefully on the old than 
onthe young. The same may be said 
of all considerations in which matters 
connected with gain form the prime 
object. The political economists teach 
their disciples to think of nothing but 
the “ wealth” of nations; to look at 
the balance-sheet of the imports and 
exports, and to judge from that of the 
prosperity of a country; to examine 
the quantity of goods produced, with- 
out bestowing a thought upon the pro- 
ducer; and to think that the strength 
of a nation consists not in well-affected 
hearts and valiant hands, but in the 
figures which tell that so much cotton 
was imported, so much iron exported, 
so many power-looms erected, so many 
small farms devastated to be thrown 
into large ones. These ideas blot from 
the mind all exalting thoughts —all 
stirring sentiments. Wherever they 
prevail, patriotism is at an end. A 
shilling saved is sufficient reason for 
consigning our fellow-citizens to beg- 
gary. On the shores of the Baltic, la- 
bour is cheaper than on those of the 
Thames: let the labourer on the banks 
of the Thames, therefore, perish. A cal- 
culation of the expenses of the poor 


laws leads to the dreadful conclusion, 
that Nature’s table is full, and that, in 
consequence, the new-born child of 
a pauper should be starved. This is 
the doctrine — almost the words— of 
Malthus. Every thing, in short, is by 
this school reduced to money—nothing 
else is worthy of consideration. Ho- 
nour, bravery, religion, virtue, high 
spirit, proud feelings, are all matter of 
that frigid and detestable jesting which 
resembles what a morbid imagination 
might liken to a leering grin upon a 
skull. Who can wonder, then, that 
a mind naturally ingenuous, endeavour- 
ing honestly to persuade itself that 
dogmas as paradoxical and absurd as 
those of the alchymists (the theory, for 
instance, of Maculloch, that absentees 
do not diminish the wealth of a coun- 
try) are true, or that the various abomi- 
nations which flow from the premises 
of the Malthusians as regularly and 
inevitably as the propositions of Euclid 
are deduced from his definitions, pos- 
tulates, and axioms, are defensible or 
consistent with common decency,—that 
a mind so occupied should become be- 
wildered, and that “ Died of Political 
Economy” ought to be a verdict of the 
jury? There is no danger that a base 
or dishonest mind should incline to the 
same misfortune. It will find in such 
studies matter too congenial to its 
natural feelings; and the family which 
has been deprived of the young man 
whose death calls forth these brief re- 
flections, have less reason to deplore 
his death, tragical as it was, than they 
might have had, if he had lived to pur- 
sue, as others have done, the unhappy 
course of study on which he had entered 
to its legitimate conclusion. 
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Petrarch, as well as on a History of Ire- 
land, both of which are intended to form 
part of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. The analogies, so obvious in his 
Life of Byron, betw een the English and 
the Italian bs ards, doubtless suggested 
the idea of his undertaking the former 
work. 

Mr. Sotheby will shortly publish the 
First Book of the Iliad, containing the 
“ Parting of Hector and Andromac he,” 
and the ‘Shield of Achilles,” being in- 
tended as a specimen of his projected new 
translation of Homer in heroic verse. 





The Fourth Edition of the Greek 
Grammar of Augustus Matthie is nearly 
ready. 

Shortly will be published, with a Por- 
trait, Maps, and Plates, Memoir of the 
Life and Public Services of the late Sir 
Thomas S. Raffles, F.R.S., particularly 
during the period that he acted as Go- 
vernor of Java and Bencoolen. With 
details of the commerce and resources of 
the Eastern Archipelago. By his Widow. 

The Traveller's Lay, a Poem. Writ- 
ten during the period of a tour on the 
Continent. By Thomas Maude, Esq., 
A.M., Oxon. 

Travels in the Morea. 
Leake, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Four Years’ Residence in the West 
Indies. Illustrated by Six Lithographic 
Engravings. By F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
8vo. 

Northern Field Sports. Including a 
Personal Narrative of a Residence in 
Norway and Sweden. By L. Lloyd, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo., with numerous Plates, 

Carwell; or, Crime and Sorrow. 

Travels in Various Parts of Peru, com- 
prising a Year’s Residence at Potosi. 
By Sir Edmond Temple. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with a Map and numerous Plates, and 
Vignettes. 

Tales of the Colonies. By W. Howi- 
son, Esq., Author of “ Sketches in 
Canada,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Personal Narrative of an Officer in the 
English Army of Occupation in France. 
2 vols. small vo. 

Frescatis ; or, Scenes in Paris. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 


By W. M. 
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Scenes of Life and Sketches of Cha- 
racter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Third and concluding Volume of 
Correspondence and Diary of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. Edited from the ori- 
ginals, by his Great Grandson, John 
Doddridge es: Esq. 

Sir Ralph Esher ; Memoirs of a 
Gentleman of the Court of Charles II. 
3 vols. 

Letters from Nova Scotia, containing 
Sketches ofa Young Country. By Capt. 
William Moorson. Small 8vo., with a 
Map and Plates. 

Gertrude, a Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 2 vols. 

Travels in Kamtchatka, Siberia, and 
China. By P. Dobell, Esq., Counsellor 
to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia. 2 vols. small 8vo., with Plates. 

In the Press. Essays on Superstition 
(originally published in the Christian 
Observer during the Year 1829), with 
Corrections and Additions. By W. 
Newnham, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Principles 
of Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religious E ducation : ”? also, Social Du- 
ties on Christian Principles. 1 vol. 
fuolscap 8vo. 

Early this Month. On Real Property 
in India; with an Examination of the 
Principles of the present Land Tax, as 
it affects the People of that Country 
and Great Britain. By John Briggs. 

Ina few Days. A Brief Vindication 
of the East India Company’s Govern- 
ment from the Attacks of Messrs. Rick- 
ards and Crawfurd. By Ross Donnelly 
Mangles, Esq., Bengal “Civil Service. 

Nearly ready. Dialogues on Natural 
and Revealed Religion; with a Preli- 
minary Inquiry, an Appe ndix, and Notes 
and Illustrations. Ey the Rev. r. Robert 
Morehead, D.D. F.R.S.E. 12mo. 

An Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals, 
and on the Influence of their Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution on the Commerce of 
the World. By Mr. Jacob. 

An Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. 
By the Rev. Richard Jones, late of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

No. XVI. of the Spirit of the Plays of 


Literary Intelligence. 





[March, 


Shakespeare, with Illustrations. By F. 
Howard. To appear the first w eek of 
the month. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in 
St. Petersburg and Odessa, in the Years 
1827, 1828, and 1829. By Edward 
Morton, M.B. 

The Second Series of Stories from the 
History of Scotland. By the Rev. A. 
Stewart. 

In a few days will be published, from 
the first edition printed at Madras, with 
Corrections and Additions by the Author, 
in 1 vol. 8vo., the Last Days of Bishop 
Heber. By the Rey. Thomas Robinson, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Madras, and late 
Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship. 

The Author of ‘‘ May you Like it,” 
has a new Edition nearly ready for pub- 
lication of his Fire-Side Book ; or, the 
Account of a Christmas spent at Old 
Court. 

The Second Edition of a Volume of 
Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Tayler, 
will be published in a few days. 

Theological Meditations, by a Sea 
Officer, is now in the press, to be com- 
prised in 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Second Edition of Lectures on the 
Reciprocal Obligations of Life; or, a 
Practical Exposition of Domestic, ’ Eccle- 
siastical, Patriotic, and Mercantile Du- 
ties, by the Rev. John Morison, will be 
published early in March. 

Mr. G. R. Porter has a work in the 
press on the Nature and Properties of 
the Sugar Cane; with Practical Direc- 
tions for Improving its Culture, and for 
the Manufacture of its various products. 

Mr. Barclay, author of ‘‘The Present 
State of Slavery in the West Indies,” 
has a work nearly ready, on the Effects 
of the late Colonial Policy of Great Bri- 
tain, addressed to the Right Hon. Sir 
George Murray, Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Departments. 

The Four splendid and accurate Views 
of the frigates Shannon and Chesapeake, 
shewing their various positions, &c. 
during the Action fought on the ist of 
June, 1813, are most beautifully drawn 
on Stone by Mr. Haghe, under the in- 
spection of Captain R. H. King, R.N., 
and will be published early in April. 











List of Barkrupts, &e. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS, Kc. 







From January 20th to February 22d, 1830. 


Abbot, J., Norwich, bookseller. Dicas, Austin- 
friars 

Archer, W., High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger. Hutchenson and Co., Crown-street, 
Threadneedle-street 

Amold, C. Walcot, Somerset, bookseller. Mac- 
inson and Co., Temple; Hellings, Bath 

Ayles, T., Weymouth, ship-builder. Hurd and 
Co., Temple; Charnley, Preston 

Bannister, J. P., Henrietta-street, Cavendish-sq., 
stable-keeper. Burguoyne and Co., Oxford-st. 

Bartlett, W., and Bartlett, T., Reading, Berks, 
canvass manufacturer. Glynes, Vine-street, 
America-square 

Beard, J. G., Liverpool, brass-founder. 
Staple-inn; Hodgson, Liverpool 

Belt, R., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. Clay- 
ton and Co., New-square, Lincoln’s-inn 

Bentley, E., Leicester, grocer. Emly and Co., 
Temple; Robinson and Co., Leicester 

Bird, S., Leominster, victualler. Lloyd, Furni- 
val’s-inn ; Herbert, Leicester 

Blount, G., Liverpool, iron merchant. Vincent, 
King’s Bench-walk ; Birkett, Liverpool 

Blundell, J. B.; Piper, J.; and Gritton, S. J., 
Bankside, iron merchants. Kearsey and Co., 
Lothbury 

Bonel, W., Bedminster, lath-render. 
Co., Gray’s-inn; Williams, Bristol 

Bond, W., Horstead, Norfolk, bricklayer. Ham- 
mond and Co., Hatton-garden 

Boulderson, J., Penryn, miller. Follett, Temple. 

Brashier, E. J., Chancery-l: shoemaker. Swan, 
Bell-yard, Doctor’s-comr 

Breeds, B., Hastings, merchai 
man-street 

Brett, J., jun., Luton, Beds, 
Featherstone-buildings 

Brett, J., sen., Luton, Beds, dealer. 
Featherstone-buildings 

Brown, W. B., Leeds, cloth-manufacturer. Jaques 
and Co., Coleman-street; Battye, Birstall 

Bryson, T., Jewin-st., commission agent. Lloyd, 
Thavies-inn 

Buckley, J., Ahton-under-Lyne, gingham manu- 
facturer. Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Burton, Thomas, Hillingdon, Middlesex, brick- 
maker. Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Buxton, O., Preston, Lancashire, corn-dealer. 
Norris and Co., John-street, Bedford-row 

Carr, J., Barnsley, York, linen manufacturer. 
Strangeways and Co., Barnard’s-inn 

Clark, A., Blackburn, draper. Norris and Co., 
John-street, Bedford-row; Haworth, Blackburn 

Cocks, G., and Hart, J., Yarmouth, merchants. 
Lythgoe, Essex-street; Wright, Norwich 

Cooper, H., Upper Clapton, paper manufacturer. 
Allen and Co., James-street, Bedford-row 

Croft, E., Louth, Lincolnsh., tanner. Richardson 
and Co., Poultry; Fenwick, Newcastle 

Curtis, J., Oxford, plumber. Turner, Percy- 
street, Bedford-square 

Came, J. H., Narrow-street, Limehouse, victual- 
ler. Mason, Church-row, Newington 

Crake, M., Norton-street, Mary-le-bone, builder. 
Bolton, Golden-square 

Croft, W. P. M., Queen-street, Pimlico, lodging- 
house keeper. George, Doctor’s-commons 

Cove, J., Hornchurch, Essex, feltmonger. Towne, 
St. Helen’s-place 

Cooper, W., and Reader, J. W., Dartford, Kent, 
brewers. Richardson and Co., Bedford-row 

Cotton, T., Neithrop, Oxfordshire, boat-builder. 
Hollier, St. Swithin’s-lane; Tims, Banbury 

Carmichael, J. D. and T., Berwick, corn mer- 


Chester, 


Poole and 








it. Heathcote, Cole- 
dealer. Taylors, 


Taylors, 














chants. Bromley, Gray’s-inn-square 
Creed, T., and Keen, T., Fore-streeet, haber- 
dashers. Davies, Devonshire-street 


Dawes, S., Cheapside, warchouseman. Robinson, 
Pancras-lane 

Dixon, G., Cockfield, Durham, brewer. 
burn, Walbrook; Newburn, Darlington 

Dickson, J., Liverpool, merchant. Blackstock and 
Co., King’s-bench-walk; Birkett, Liverpool 
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New- 





Darby, C. H., Cheapside, tailor. Hutchinson and 
Co., Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 

Dubbins, E., Brighton, plumber. Wadeson and 
Co., Austin-friars 

Dixon, J., Lincoln, linendraper. Willis and Co., 
Tokenhouse-yard; Hett, Lincoln 

Dale, W., Pickering, York, draper. Hurd and 
Co., King’s-bench-walk ; Wood, Manchester 

Dixon, J., Tower-hill, wine-merchant. Hodgson 
and Co., Salisbury-street 

Dixon, T. and T. F., Ratcliff-cross, sail-makers, 
Cox Poultry 

Dunn, J., New Road, St. George’s-in-the-East. 
victualler. Vandercom and Co., Bush-lane 

Edwards, W., Woodchester, Gloucester, baker. 
Ward, Charles-street, Covent-garden. 

Elgie, M., Worcester and Ledbury, scrivener. 
Gates and Co., Lombard-street 

Evans, R., Leamington -priory. 
Co., Shoreditch 


Stratton and 


Emery, J., Vauxhall-road, carpenter. Willis, 
Sloane-square, Chelsea 
Everitt, J., Doncaster, painter. Golsworthy, 


Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s-inn ; 
caster 

Falkner, E. R. S., Nottingham, schoolmaster. 
Hall and Co., New Boswell-court 

Forster, J., Derby, grocer. Austin and Co., 
Gray’s-inn; Green, Derby 

Fisher, J., Ipswich, miller. 
Brame, Ipswich 

Fisher, J., Portsea, mercer. Pratt and Co., New 
Boswell-court ; Martell, Portsmouth 

Garrett, S., Langley-street, Long-acre, and Vaux- 
hall, currier. Thomas, Dean-street, Soho 

Goodroffe, G., sen., Upper Stamford-street, Wa- 
terloo-road. Evans and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 

Goater, J., Southampton, timber merchant. Bous- 
field, Chatham-place; Mann, Andover 

Griffiths, T., Liverpool, linendraper. Blackstock 
and Co., res Payne, Liverpool 

Gorst, J. R., and Baxendale, R., Liverpool. Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row 

Hobson, J., Leadenhall-sireet, wine-merchant. 
Bartlett and Co., Nicholas-lane 

Holbein, J., Horsleydown, corn-dealer. Sadgrove, 
Nicholas-lane 

Hooper, H., Maiden-lane, Cheapside, hosier. 
Kirkman and Co., Cannon-street 

Hams, J., Edward-street, Stepney, currier. San- 
der, Dunstan-court, Mincing-lane 

Harris, P., Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel 
merchant. Rowley, King’s-arms-yard, Cole- 
man-street 

Hal, H., Liverpool, draper. Norris and Co., 
John-street, Bedford-row ; Toulmin, Liverpool 

Hall, R., Newcastle-on-Tyne, hatter. Flexney, 
New Boswell-court; Lambert, Newcastle 

Hammond, P., Sheffield-moor, grocer. Walter, 
Symonds’-inn ; Wake, Sheffield 

Harvey, O. V., Penzance, mercer. Goode, Guild- 
ford-street ; Millett, Penzance 

Hayward, W., Braintree, Essex. 
Co., Verulam-buildings 

Harling, J., Chorley, Lancashire, grocer. Cu- 
velje, James-street, Bedford-row 

Hone, W., Reading, stable-keeper. Rigg and Co., 
Cook’s-court, ene dhe Weedon, Reading 

Hallworth, J., Manchester, grocer. Dean, Pals- 
grave-place, Temple-bar; Boothroyd, Stockport 

Hayly, L. and J., Frome Selwood, silk throwsters. 
Williams, Verulam-buildings 

Hacker, F., Hadlow-street, builder. Smith, Wal- 
brook 

Horner, R., Thornton, York, nurseryman. Wil- 
liamson, Gray’s-inn; Simpson, New Malton 

Haw, A., and Stiff, H., Jermyn-sireet, cheese- 
monger. Conway, Castle-street 

Jackson, J., Tavistock-street, C 
mercer. Gore, Walbrook-buil 

Jones, R., Sheerness, grocer. Fi 
Queen-street, Cheapside 

Jones, A., Lower Breok-street, Cavendish-s 
chemist. Bostock, George-st., Mansion- 
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Jackson, H., jun., Liverpool, grocer. Chester, 
Staple-inn; Gandy, Livonpeet 

Johnson, J., and Johnson, R., Horse-shoe-wharf, 
Thames-street, coal-merchants. Smith and Co., 
Basinghall-street 

Knibb, E., Liverpool, draper. Vincent, King’s- 
bench-walk, Temple; Brabner, Liverpool 

King, C., Liverpool, clothier. Bebb and Co., 
Bloomsbury-square; Armstrong, Liverpool 

Keighley, W., Bristol, draper. Parker and Co., 


Bristol 

Luckett, W., Bloxham, Oxford, dealer. Alpin, 
Banbury 

Lewis, T., Wandsworth, schoolmaster. Horn- 


castle, Great Suffolk-street 
Makin, R., Liverpool, merch. Baxendale, King’s- 
arms-yard; Shackleton and Co., Liverpool 
Mosnian, A., Liverpool, merchant. Battye and 
Co., Chancery-lane; Crump and Co., Liverpool 
Morris, R., Regent-street, auctioneer. Burton, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury 
Maxfield, W. M., Leeds, silk-mercer. 


King, Bed- 
ford-place, Russell-square 


Miller, W., Tredager-square, builder. Robins, 
Bedford-row 
Moody, J., Trowbridge, auctioneer. Berkeley, 


Lincoln’s-inn; Bush, ‘Trowbridge 

March, S., Kennington, lace- manufacturer. 
Clarke, Basinghall-street 

M‘Lean, J., Liverpool, victualler. Bebb and Co., 
Bloomsbury-square; Armstrong, Liverpool 

Mayor, T., and Mayor, J., Freckleton, merchants. 
Wrigglesworth and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Moody, S. and R., Romsey, Hants, plumbers. 
Kelly, Temple; Sharp and Co., Southampton 


Macintosh, J., Jewin-street, sail-maker. Blunt 
and Co., Liverpool 
M‘Leod, D., Water-lane, Tower-street, cork- 


merchant. Baker, Nicholas-lane 

Mant, T., Ipswich, lodging-house keeper. White- 
ley, ‘Tokenhouse-yard 

Morrison, M. A., Bath, milliner. Williams and 
Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Mackey, Bath 

M‘Raith, W., and M‘Coig, D., Windmill-street, 
Tottenham-ct.-rd., tailors. Bailey, Berners-st. 

Neil, J. W., Maiden-lane, varnish-manufacturer. 
Fyson and Co., Lothbury 

Newcombe, E., Brentwood, Essex, corn-chandler. 
Holtaway, Took’s-court 

Neale, W., and Hale, R., Tooley-street. 
woods, Dean-street, Southwark 

Neale, T., Exeter, haberdasher. Brutton and Co., 
New Broad-street; Brutton, Exeter 

Ormsby, J., and Morgan, W. S., Brighton, wine- 
merchants. Hensman, Bond-court, Walbrook 

Ogden, E., Rochdale, innkeeper. Hall and Co., 
Chancery-lane; Elliott, Rochdale 

Pittway, E., Tewkesbury, butcher. 
Chatham-place 

Purnell, H., Cardiff, draper. Jenkins and Co., 
New-inn; Clarke and Co., Bristol 

Pierce, E., Trammere, Cheshire, victualler. Ellis 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Mather, Liverpool 

Potter, J., Maidstone, grocer. Dods, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand 

Pedrorena, M. de, South-st., Finsbury, merchant. 
Oliverson and Co., Frederick -pl. Old Jewry 

Phelps, S., and Barclay, T., Limehouse, anchor- 
smiths. Dods, Northumberland-street 

Pemberton, J. H., and Williams, E. L., St. John’s- 
street, drapers. Ashurst, Newgate-street 

Pollard, J., Newcastle, merchant. Meggison and 
Co., King’s-road, Bedford-row 

Peck, S., Liverpool, merchant. Perkins and Co., 
Gray’s-inn-square; Forrest and Co., Liverpool 

Pashley, W., Gainsborough, coal-mercht. Spurr, 
Warnford-court ; Spurr, Gainsborough 

Potts, J., Newcastle-on-Tyne, merchant. Meggi- 
son and Co., King’s-road 

Rothwell, W. and S., Elton, Lancashire, bleachers. 
Appleby and Co., Gray’s-inn; Grundy, Bury 

Robinson, W., jur., Liverpool, merchant. Ches- 
ter, Staples-inn; Davenport, Liverpool 

Rigg, T., Liverpool, butcher. Chester, Staple- 
inn ; Gandy, Liverpool 

Ridout, J. C., Bristol, dealer. 
Gray’s-inn; Williams, Bristol 

Robinson, W., Auckland, Durham, horse-dealer. 
Perkins and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 


Shear- 


Bousfield, 


Poole and Co., 


Riley, W., Quadrant, Regent-street, painter. 
Phillips, South-square, Gray’s-inn 
Ricards, R., Billingsgate-market, salesman. Smith 


and Co., Cooper 


Rodd, H., R » dealer. Pritchard, 
jlowland-street, Fitzrey-square 


hall 
rents Quadra 


List of Bankrupts, §c. 








[ March, 


Roderick, Eliz., Aberystwith, Cardigansh. draper. 
Jenkins and Co., New-inn 
Richardson, G., New Sarum, man-milliner. Gib- 
bons, Furnival’s-inn; Coombs, Sarum 
Robins, J., Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, bookseller. 
Evans, Gray’s-inn-square 
Simmons, J. M.. Lewes, draper. Farrer, Godli- 
man-street 
Stone, T., Wednesbury, Stafford. Hunt, Craven- 
street; Caddick, West Bromwich 
Smith, J., and Hutchinson, J., Liverpool, ship- 
owners. Chester, Staple-inn 
Stratton, J., Tottenham-court-road, veneer cut- 
ter. Williams, Alfred-place, Bedford-square 
Shields, R. M., Liverpool, grocer. Bebb and Co., 
Bloomsbury-square; Armstrong, Liverpool 
Swannell, J., Radwell, Beds, farmer. Meggison 
and Co., King’s-road 
Stedman, G., Watton, Norfolk, merchant. White 
and Co., Great St. Helen’s; Bacon, Watton 
Spencer, W., Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. 
Austin and Co., Gray’s-inn 
Smithson, S., Leeds, grocer. 
New-inn; Dunning, Leeds 
Smith, J. R., Bone-hill, Staffordshire, calico 
printer. J. and H. Lowe, Southampton-bdgs. 
Snow, J., Worcester, scrivener. Townsend, 
Gray’s-inn 
Stunt, W. H., King’s-square, St. Luke’s, dyer. 
Castle, Brewer-sireet, St. Pancras 
Tippett, J., Bristol, ship-builder. Brittan, Ba- 
singhall-street; Bevan and Co., Bristol 
Turton, W., Moseley Hall, Staffordshire, coal- 
merchant. Norton and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 
Tongue, W., Birmingham, toyman. Holme and 
Co., New-inn; Parker, Birmingham 
Thurston, J., Southampton Mews, New Road, 
horse-dealer. Lewis, Bernard-street, Russell- 
square 
Turver, W., Wolverton, Warwick, carpenter 
Merrick and Co., Red Lion-square 
Tutt, W., Mary-le-bone, oilman. Starling, Lei- 
cester-square 
Travis, J., Soyland, York, innkeeper. Emmett, 
New-inn; Alexander, Halifax 
Taylor, G. E., Clithero, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court. 
Tessier, P., Ringmore, Devon, merchant. Pater- 
son and Co., Old Broad-street 
Watson, H., Ongar, cattle salesman. 
Essex-street 
Winson, R. and W., Leeds, drapers. Thornbury, 
Chancery-lane 
Whitelock, J., Durham, miller. Shaw, Ely-place. 
Wake, M., Wapping, anchorsmith. Brown, Mitre 
Chambers, Fenchurch-street 
Weston, G., Lane End, Staffordshire. Hicks and 
Co., Bartlett’s-buildings; Brown, Hanley 
Watson, Ann, Cannon-street, boarding-house 
keeper. Hodgson, Broad-street-buildings 
Walker, W., sen., and Walker, W., jun., Knares- 
borough, drapers. Dawson and Co., New Bos- 
well-court; Taylor, Knaresborough 
Wilkinson, G., wom, Shropshire, schoolmaster. 
Blackstock and Co., Temple 
Woods, J., Burtle Quarter, Lancashire, maltster. 
Hurd and Co., Temple 
Wright, J., Huddersfield, dyer. Strangeways and 
Co., Barnard’s-inn; Stead and Co., Halifax 
Wilbraham, G., Leadenhal]-street, gun-maker. 
Chambers, Finsbury-chambers 
Wilkinson, H. J., Leicester, printer. 
Co., Gray’s-inn-square 
Williams, b. Brecon, shopkeeper. Bridges, Red 
Lion-square; Hare and Co., Bristol 
Ware, W., Exeter, timber merchant. Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row; Furlong, Exeter 
Wise, T’. Coleshill W., Hanover-square, victualler. 
Willis, Sloane-square, Chelsea 


Smithson and Co., 





Wigley, 


Eyre and 


Whitehead, J. W., Battlebridge, draper. Burra 
and Co., King-sireet, Cheapside 
West, M., Regent’s-park, horse-dealer. Todd, 


Gray’s-inn 
Williamson, S., jun., Salford, grocer. 
Staple-inn; Hinde, Liverpool 
Weaver, D., Winslcy, Shropshire. timber mer- 
chant. Philpot and Co., Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury; Burley and Co., Shrewsbury 
Wheatley, W., Askham, Notts, chair- turner. 
Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court. 
Wallace, J., Manchester, wine-merchant. 
velje, Great James-street, Bedford-row 
Young, J., Manchester, hosier. Taylor, Cle- 
ment’s-inn; Chew, Manchesicr 


Chester, 





Cu- 
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Thompson, N., Dartmouth, Devon, mariner 

Hucker, J., Glastonbury, stocking manufacturer 

Phillips, Berks, White, and Allen, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, silkmen 


Bankruptcies Superseded — Dividends. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 






Chandler, J., a York, grocer 
Bayley, W., Macclesfield, silk manufacturer 
Gastrell, J., Bristol, mercer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aspinall, Sutcliffe Wood, Halifax; Feb. 25 

Atkins, J., Mount-st., Grosvenor-square; Mar. 2 

Bignell, W., Colchester-street, Savage-gardens; 
Mar. 12 

Brown, J. late of Bridge-road, Lambeth; Feb. 9 

Brown, W., and Douglas, J., Liverpool; Mar. 25 

Brown, J., Wootton Basset; Mar. 19 

Button, T., Sudbury, tanner; Feb. 12 

Bushell, S., Coventry ; Feb. 22 

Brewell, J. H., and Anderson, R. B., Liverpool ; 
Feb. 24 

Bull, T., Litchfield-street, Westminster; Feb. 26 

Barker, H., New Broad-street ; Feb. 26 

Barlow, S. and S., Old Broad-street; Feb. 26 

Brown, C., late of Dundee; Feb. 26 

Brydon, W., and Mackenzie, D.; Feb. 26 

Bickerton, W.. Oswestry, Salop; Mar. 8 

Birkett, W., Whitehaven; Feb. 26 

Brooks, R. S., Manchester, Mar. 1 

Broughton, C. D., Gurnett, Nantwich; Mar. 3 

Browne, H., Bath and Bristol; Mar. 2 

Bignold, T., Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Feb. 23 

Bird, L. G., Birmingham; Mar. 5 

Carden, T., Oxford-street, silk mercer; Feb. 12 

Cardinal, J., Halstead, Essex, currier; Feb. 16 

Children, C., Tonbridge; Mar. 12 

Chesmer, H., Brompton, merchant; Feb. 16 

Cross, C., jun., Clare-market; Feb. 16 

om T., and Britton, J. H., Lombard-street, 
‘eb. 19 

Clarkson, A., Hounslow; Feb. 19 

Cramp, J., Pickle Herring Wharf; Feb. 23 

Collis, G., Rumford, Essex; Mar. 12 

Chesters, G., Ellesmere, Shropshire; Feb. 25 

Charles, M., and Burrows, T., Duke-street, 
St. James’s; Feb. 23 

— A. and D., Marshall-street, Westminster; 
Mar. 3 

Cheetham, T., 
Mar. 6 

Daubeny, T., Portsea; Mar. 12 

Davis, J., Buckley Mews, Whitehapel; Mar. 5 

Denis, E., Lambert, J., and Severn, J., Upper 
Thames-street; Mar. 9 

Dodsworth, T., Knaresborough; Feb. 22 

Draper, B., and Back, H., Margate; Feb. 19 

Edgar, T., Nottingham-place, Commercial-road ; 
Feb. 26 

Edwards, R., Newport, Salop; Feb. 27 

Ellis, M., Cateaton-street; Mar. 12 

Esden, J., Stangate-street, Lambeth; Feb. 19 

Fisher, J., Greatbridge, Staffordshire, iron mer- 
chant; Feb. 15 

recat, W., Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell; 
Feb. 16 

Fortune, J., Heighington, Durham; Feb. 19 

Freeman, W. H., Princes-st., St. James’s; Mar. 12 

Graham, J., Leeds; Feb. 17 

Gardner, J., Cirencester, baker; Feb. 18 

Gould, A., and Pym, J., Portobello Wharf, 
Biackfriars; Feb. 19 

om, W., York-street, Bryanston-square ; 
‘eb. 23 

— W., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street ; 
‘eb. 19 

Gilbert, H., Bishopsgate-street-without ; Feb. 23. 

Griffiths, W. R., Regent’s Canal Basin, City- 
road; Mar. 16 

Gilbert, H. W., Redburn, Herts; Feb. 26 

Glanham, J. H., Romford, Essex; Feb. 26 

Garnett, T., Nantwich; Mar. 3 

Gray, S. F., New Bond-street; Mar. 5 

Haigh, J., Milnsbridge, Yorkshire; Feb. 16 

Hill, W., Cirencester; Feb. 18 

Hindle, W., Boston, Lincolnsh. ; Mar. 16 

Horley, C., Melton Mowbray; Feb. 26 

Hodgson, J., Staindrop, Durham; Feb. 26 

Hassall, J., Bristol; Feb. 22 

Halford, T., Coventry; Feb. 22 

fiarrison, W., Maidstone: Feb. 26 


Heaton Norris, Lancashire; 





Horden, J., and Crosse, J., Lad-lane; Mar. 2 

Hartnell, W., Bristol; Mar. 1 

Hughes, R., Flint; Mar. 25 

Hayton, J., Wigton, Cumberland; Mar. 10 

Hockin, P. C., Launceston; Mar. 11 

Hawkins, J., Nottingham; Feb. 18 

Ind, E. B., Cambridge; Feb. 26 

Jaw, W., Cheltenham; Mar. 1 

Jeffs, Isabella-place, Kennington ; Mar. 9 

Johnson, W., Goole, Yorkshire; Mar 9 

Knowles, H., Hand Cross, Sussex; Feb. 5 

Kelly, A., jun., Portsmouth; Mar. 12 

Levens, R., Drury-lane; Feb. 5 

Large, T., Well-street, Oxford-street ; Feb. 23 

Lewis, L., Lampeter Ponsterphen, Cardiganshire; 
Mar. 5 

Langley, T., Birmingham; Mar. 9 

Maiden, R., London; Feb. 16 

Mellor, R., Derby; Feb. 18 

Martin, W., Buckingham; Feb. 23 

Metcalfe, T. T., Leeds; Feb. 20 

Masters, W., Dark-street, Aldgate; Feb. 23. 

Morgan, W., Lianelly, Breconshire; Feb. 25 

Merrick, W., jun., Bristol; Mar. 4 

Marshall, J., Vere-street, Oxford-street ; Mar. 5 

Pate, W., Bennett-street, St. James’s; Mar. 12 

Peirson, J., Bolton-le-Moors; Feb. 18 

Percival, J., Bruton, Staffordshire ; Feb. 19 

Potter, J., Market-street, Margate; Mar. 2 

Poynton, J. and T., Brook-street; Mar. 12 

Plenty, W., West Smithfield; Mar. 9 

Ragge, R., Great Bookham, Surrey; Mar. 12 

Rains, J. S., Wapping-wall; Feb. 26 

Rider, T. Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, Mar.15 

Rudland, J., Bulstrode-mews, Mary-le-bone; 
Feb. 12 

Russell, G., late of Birmingham ; Feb. 13 

Rolls, S. P., Old Fish-street; Feb. 12 

Roberts, re Penryn, Cornwall; Feb. 12 

Rams, J. S., Wapping-wall; Feb. 16 

Rowbotham, J., Great Surrey-street; Mar. 12 

Rose, W. D., Dean.street, Park-lane; Mar. 12 

Sayer, C., and Gardner, G., Great Tower-street; 

eb. 19 

Scott, J., Cateaton-street; April 2 

Severn, B. and J., and King, F. B., Whitechapel; 
Feb. 19 

Sheard, J., Lepton, Yorkshire; April 12 

Sherley, W., Stanwell; Feb. 23 

Simpson, J.. Caistor, Lincolnsh. ; Feb. 26 

Smales, T. W., Aldersgate-street; Feb. 10 

Smith, J., Wood-street, Cheapside; Feb. 19 

Skiller, E., Rochester; Feb. 19 

Sweet, T., North Tawton, Devon.; Mar. 9 

Smith, J. and J., Clement’s-lame; Mar. 23 

Swindell, J. H., Stockport; Feb. 22 

Tipper, H., sen., Cirencester; Feb. 3 

Thomas, W., Bath; Feb. 23 

Tucker, W. G., Exeter; Feb. 19 

Tipper, H., Cirencester; Mar. 8 

Tinley, T., jun., Liverpool; Mar. 8 

Tomlinson, W., jun., Nantwich; Mar. 3 

Vor Roy, F., Kingston-upon-Hull; Feb. 26 

Watson, J., Broomsgrove, Worcester; Mar. 8 

Webb, J., Romsey, Hants ; Feb. 22 

Williams, J., Mancheter; Feb. 25 

Weston, T., Reading; Feb. 26 

Wheeler, W., and Adams, W.A., St. Martin’s-lane; 
Feb. 16 

Walthen, J., Liverpool; Feb. 20 

Woolley, J. Nottingham ; Feb. 18 

Williams, J., Holborn, Fleet-street, Cheapside, 
and Skinner-street; Feb. 26 

Walker, J., Upper Russell-court, Bermondsey ; 
Feb. 19 

Wood, J., iun., Cloyton, York ; Mar. 3 

Wride, S., Sculcoates, York; Mar. 3 

Woodfield, ‘Y., sen., White-street, Moorfields ; 
Mar. 23 

Warr, E., jun., Buckingham; Mar. 16 
























































































Ecclesiastical Preferments, &c. 


[ March, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
bestow the following preferments : 

The Rev. T. Guthrie to the church and parish 
of Arbiolot, county of Forfar, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. B. Watson. 

The Rev. A. R. Irvine to the church at Foss, 
county of Perth. 

The Rev. John M‘Donald to the church at 
Rannock, county of Perth. 

The Rev. T. Waugh to the church at Deerness, 
in the Presbytery of Kirkwall. 

The Rev. David Pitcairn to the church at 
Ronaldshaw, in the Presbytery of North Isles. 

Oxrorp.—The Rev. Horatio Moule, B.A., of 
— scol. to the vic. of Box, Wilts, vacant by 

e death of the Rev. Mr. Horlock. 

The Hon. and Rev. Lord Charles Paulett, 
M.A., to the rectory of Walton Deivil, and the 
vics. of Wellesbourne and Walton, in the co. of 
Warwick and diocese of Worcester, void by the 
death of the Rev. H. John Williams, the last 
incumbent; patron, the King. 

The Rev. Charles James, M.A., to the rectory 


of Evenlode, in the county and diocese of Wor- 
cester, void by the resignation of the Rev. Thos. 
Jones, the last incumbent; on the presentation 
of Ann James, widow. 

The Rev. S. P. J. Trist, M.A., to the vic. of 
Veryan, Cornwall, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Jer. Trist; pat. the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter. 

The Rev. W- Farwell, B.A., to the rectory of 
St. Martin’s, near Looe, Cornwall, void by the 
resignation of the Rev. F. Belfield, jun. 

The Rev. W. Y.C. Hunt, D.D., vicar of Bick- 
leigh, Devon, to the rectory of Tamerton Fol- 
liott, Cornwall, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
J. Raynor; patron the — 

The Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, M.A., vicar of 
Elonorum-E a ph, has been collated to the pre- 
bendary stall of the collegiate church of Brecon, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John Jenkins. 

The Rev. Dr. Dealtry is appointed to succeed 
the late venerable Lascelles lronmonger, as one 
of the prebendaries of Winchester cathedral. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 9th.---County of Limerick. Lieut.-Col. 
Standish O’Grady, of Cahirguillamore House, in 
the room of T. Lloyd, Esq. deceased. 

Feb. 12th.---Harwich. The Right Hon. J. C- 
Herries re-elected. 

Feb. 16th.--Leominster. John Ward, of Hol- 
wood, Kent, in room of Rowland Stephenson, 
Esq., whose seat became vacant under the pro- 
visions of the act 52 Geo. III. c. 144. 

West Looe. Charles Buller, jun., Esq., of 


Polvellan, Cornwall, in the room of C. Buller, 
Esq., who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Feb. 19th.---Winchelsea. John Williams, of 
Grosvenor-square, Esq., in the room of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. 

Calne. Thomas B. Macauly, of Gray’s-inn, 
Esq., in the room of the Right Hon. James 
Abercrombie, now Chief Baron of Scotland. 

Knaresborough. Henry Brougham. of Hill- 
street, Esq., in the room of the Right Hon. G. 
Tierney, deceased. 


SHERIFFS FOR 1830. 


Bedfordshire: John ,Thomas Dawson, of Clap- 


» Esq. 

Berkshire Sete Walter, of Bear Wood, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire: Richard William Howard 
Howard Vyse, of Stoke-place, Esq. 

Camb’ and Hunt’: John Gwylium Scott, of So- 
mersham, Esq. 

Cheshire : George Walmsley, 
Castle, Esq. 

a ie Christopher Parker, of Petterill- 


of Bolesworth 


conwail: Edward Collins, of Truthan, Esq. 

Derbyshire: Robert Leaper Newton, of Bow- 
bridge, Esq. 

Devonshire: John Beaumont Swete, of Oxton 
House, Esq. 

Dorsetshire: John Bond, of Grange, Esq. 

Essex: Capel Cure, of Blakehall in Bobbing- 
worth, Esq. 

Gloucestershire: David Ricardo, of Gatcombe 
Park, Esq. 

—— Richard Blakemore, of the Leys, 


atitctdiee: William Hale, of King’s Walden, 
E£ 


moet Edward Rice, of Dane Court, Esq 

Leicestershire: Sir George Howland wil illoughby 
Beaumont, of Coleorton Hall, Bart. 

Lincolnshire: William Augustus Johnson, of 
Wytham on the Hill, Esq. 

Monmouthshire: William Jones, of Clytha, Esq. 

Norfolk: The Hon. George John Milles, of North 
Elmham. 

Northampton: Richard Pack, of Floore, Esq. 
Northumberland: Sir John Trevelyan, of Wal- 
lington, Bart. 
Nottinghamshire : of Mansfield 

Woodhouse, Esq. 


Oxfordshire: Richard Weyland, of Woodeaton, 


John Coke, 


Esq. 
a John Eagleton, of South Luffen- 
Shropshire! Rowland Hunt, of Boreatton Park, 


Esq. 
Somersetshire : 
bury, Esq. 


James Adam Gordon, of Port- 


Staffordshire : Thomas Twemlow, of Peats Wood, 
csq. 

County of Southampton: George Purefoy Jer- 
voise, of Herriard House, Esq. 

Suffolk: John Wilson Sheppard, of Campsey 
Ash, Esq. 

Surrey: Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, of 
Merstham, Bart. 

Sussex: Thomas Sanctuary, of Rusper, Esq. 

Warwickshire: Edward Bolton King, of Umber- 
slade, Esq. 

Wiltshire: Edward William Leybourne Popham, 
of Littlecot Park, Esq. 

Worcestershire: John Scott, of Stourbridge, Esq. 

Yorkshire: The Honourable Edward Robert 
Petre, of Stapleton Park. 


SOUTH WALES. 
Cardiganshire: Thomas Hugh Jones, of Noyadd, 


SY. 
Pembrokeshire: Anthony Abel Gower, of Kilder- 
weon, Esq. 
Carmarthenshire: Rees Goring Thos., of Llanen, 


Esq. 

Radnorshire: Robert Bell Price, of Downfield 
Old Radnor, Esq. 

Breconshire : William Lewis 
Aberanell, Esq. 

Glamorganshire : Wm. Williams, of Aberpergwm, 


Esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey : Thomas Williams, of Glanrafon, Esq. 
Carnarvonshire: John Williams, of Bryutirion, 


Hopkins, of 


Esq. 

Merionethshire : Jones Panton, of Llwnygwern, 
Esq- 

Montgomeryshire: Henry Adolphus Proctor, of 
Aberhafesp Hall, Esq. 

Poses William Hanmer, of Bodnod, Esq. 


Flintshire: Sir Henry Browne, of Bronwhwylfa, 
Knight. 
DUCHY OF LANCASTER, JAn. 30. 
The King has been this day pleased to appoint 
Peter Hesketh, of Rossall tiall, Esq., to be Sheriff 
of the county Palatine of Lane: aster, for the year 
ensuing. 















Wuen our bold Publisher first went the round 
Of all our Trinobantian bibliopoles, 
To say his purpose was to take the ground 
With Colburn, Baylis, Blackwood — jolly 
souls ! — 
The gentry of his trade were all astound, 
Gabbled like geese, or glow’d like red-hot 
coals, 
And curs’d the younker’s damnable audacity — 


Speaking their minds (!) with laughable lo- 
quacity. 


“Tis a good dulness, and it should have way :” 
So Shakspeare says. But, gracious Heaven, 
pray guard us! 
See! heavier ills come on ;—from grave to gay, 
From lead to chaff, the scribes their scourge 
award us! 
They speak —they sing — poor donkeys, born 
to bray! 
Wool-gathering wits, 
uS 5 
But we'll return these gentry good for evil, 
And tell them why we give them to the dev il! 


that mercilessly card 


The paper on ‘‘ Political Economy” 
Is parcel of the paper christened “ waste ; 
The article on Mr. Ude’s gastronomy 
Is far too palpably a thing of “ paste ;” 
And all that twaddle about Deuteronomy, 
lo prove that Jericho is wrongly placed, 
lay be the work of a most rare topographer — 
To us it seems the blundering of a bog-raffer. 
And as for you, ve candidates for glory ! 
Who blow the bladders of your piping verse, 
We beg to place this simple fact before ye — 
Our readers ne’er shall writhe beneath the 
curse 
Of amorous ditties, such as good John Dory 
Tosweet AnnC hovy would no doubt rehearse, 
Could he retain his consciousness when dishi- 
fied, — 
“O bards of flesh! how notably you're fishified!” 


We’re not a little plagued with poetesses, 

Whose stanzas — bless their souls ! 
‘all my eye ;”’ 

They write of Platonism and pure caresses 
So movingly, ’twould make a body cry ; 

Nay, one of them most forcibly expresses 
Her strong determination is to die— 

The Editor would gladly have convinced her 

That living is much better for a spinster. 


-—— are 


‘ A cockney rhyme,’ 


Our Belman’s Address to his Public. 


| 





~—Good critic, do not clatter,— 
We made it as most germane to the matter : 


The papers thicken, and our state grows hateful, 
And temper fails before each fresh provoker ; 
At length defining what is meant by grate-full, 
We slay their authorships by thrust of poker, 
Until the very chimney hath its pate full 
Of Boswelizings a la Wilson Croker, 
Essays on travels written after Barrow, 
Tales without pith, and verses without marrow. 


We hate all knaves, all humbug empirics— 
Baboons, buffoons, from Burdett up to Eady. 
Chabert the pyrobasileus, whose tricks 
Shewed that he wanted to collect the “ ready,’ 
Is not the only quack who tries to fix 
In John Bull’s luckless purse his fingers 


needy. 
But let all rogues take heed ;— our eyes shall 
‘ arter” 
Their misdeeds watch —and they shall catch a 
Tartar. 


Colburn, the Don of novel-wrights, his trash 
Had better send to the next butter-shop— 
Else of his drivelling pages such a mash 
Bituminous we'll make—(our pen the mop 
Shall o’er the heap th’ unguental brimstone 
dash ) — 
And on it roast the rogue, and see him hop 
A hornpipe, such as, we assure ye, a 
Like was ne’er seen save from Mons. Mazurier.* 


Tom Cawmell, of the Cockney Magazine, 
Which in these latter days has lost its sting 

And fun, and turned from what it once has been 
To a poor, trifling, puny, puking thing ; 

And his man Friday , tall, and lank, and lean, 
Flunky in chief to the New Monthly’s king 

Shall oft be subjects of our quips and cranks, 

For which our Public sure will give us thanks. 


Beware, Bull, Rodwell, Sustenance and Stretch, 
Saunde rs and Otley, Kidd, and H. M‘Clary, 
Andrews and Marsh, and William Sams, and 

Rich, 
Newman and Wix, 
Cary, 
Elder and Smith, Boone, Pickering, and Treach- 
Er, who with Arnot live in Ave Mary 
Lane, and George Underwood, and Charley Tilt, 
Whose handsome shop by St. Bride’s church is 
built. 


Jem Duncan, and John 


Beware, beware, ye hawkers intellectual ! 
In Bond, St. James, Conduit or Oxford 
Street ;— 


Although to rules of rhyming an affront, 


Yet used by Colburn’s scribblers and Leigh Hunt. 




























































































































































































































































































ur BWelman’s Address to his Wublic. 


In all your deeds (like Owen) be “effectual 
For purposes of good,” as is most meet, 

Or, by St. Vitus! we will soon correct you all 
In culprit order, at our judgment-seat, 

And make ye dance, beneath a stout strappade, 

A measure brisker than the gallopade ! 


Talking of dancing makes us think as how, 
Bad for the movements of the legs are 
stitches: 
The Methodists have kicked up a sad row 
That Opera damsels will not wear the breeches. 
They who have legs, will like those legs to 
shew, 
And leg with tapering ankle aye bewitches ; 
And if, in pirouetting, the round cuisse 
Should glance, it is in keeping with the Swiss.* 


But not alone are rows to these confined ; 
Two letters here we thankfully acknowledge— 
One on the front rank of the march of mind, 
And all the wrangling in the Gow’r Street 
College, 
Where Dinnish Lardner, with his brogue refined, 
Has set at loggerheads the Knights of Know- 
ledge ; 
And t’other row—Oh! were we there to see 
"em !— 
That filled with noise the quondam Atheneum. 


Well—if all the world is turned topsy-turvy, 
Here, here we are to play Don Quixote’s part ; 
That is, to cure men of the mental scurvy, 
And mend the flaws in every idiot’s heart. 


* « Tt was whilst exhibiting in the 


MR. DONOVAN, 


And we must buckle to our best to serve ye, 
Dame Honesty, so thou wilt lend thy dart; 

And we will whisk it like an Irish flail, 

As used at Donnybrook or Donneraile. 


As to the plight the two great houses are in, 
We have received communications many 

And all, to say the truth, extremely barre: 2. 
The Editor would fain believe, but can he ? 

That Potier’s just a fly to William Farren ; 
But then, he bows before the 

Fanny ; 
And, further, thinks the Amazon Thalestris 
Was never so victorious as Vestris. 


matchless 


Where is Macready—William Tell—V irginius? 
Where Dowton, monarch of the mimic scene? 
Oh, Drury, why with operettas din ye us, 
While men like these can be what they have 
been ? ; 
And then you have that genius, Homo-ginyous, 
The quaffing, yet unconquerable Kean : 
Drink as he may, he’s still a clever fellow— 
Though not quite new in Shylock and Othello. 


To all fair readers now our hands we kiss, 
And wish to part on gentle terms with all; 
Not ev’n the small-beer rhyme of Horace Twiss 
Hath power to move our subjugated gall, 

Or cause more critical remarks than this — 
’Tis sad to see small beer so very small. 
Thus, then, we close our never-rival’d lay, 
Intending to astonish you in May. 


Pohnnyp CAhistlecratt, 
Belman, bp Patent. 


ballet of William Tell, that the dresses of the dancers were 
objected to by certain fastidious gentlemen.” — Private Letter from Sir 


OF THE STRAND. 


Mr. Donovan, a most respectable gentleman, who keeps wine vaults in the Strand, has got 
a person to address us in most angry terms—labouring, as he does, under the idea that the paper, 


in our second Number, called, 


‘“« Donovan the Intoxicator,” 


was a hit at himself. We can assure 


him that some facetious individual has been endeavouring to play a hoax upon him. The 
Mr. Donovan of our Magazine is not the Mr. Donovan of the wine vaults in the Strand: our 
Mr. Donovan is in connexion with the work which its learned Editor calls the “ Sicuctopasy.” 





